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PREFACE 


A FTER a long period of neglect, the Hellenistic age 
/ \ has in recent years become an object of intensive 
Jl jL study, and by the combined labours of many scholars 
the main lines of its history have now been fixed with a con- 
siderable measure of certainty. In this volume I have made 
an attempt to provide for the English-speaking public an 
up-to-date aecoimt of the Hellenistic world, noth special but 
not exclusive regard to its political history. 

It is a pleasure to me to acknowledge my general indebted- 
ness to the scholars whose fruitful researcli has made it pos- 
sible for me to write this book. To the following authors my 
obligations are particulatly great : to Beloch, Otto and 
Wilcken among the Germans ; to Bouchd-Leclercq and 
HoUeaux among the French ; to Cardinali and Corradi among 
the Italians ; to Bevan, Ferguson, Rostovtseff and Tarn 
among the writers in English. Nearly every page of this book 
contains proof of my debt to Mr. Tarn, who has guided me 
both by his printed work and by correspondence and discus- 
sion. I also TOsh to express my thanks to Professor A. D, 
Nock, of Harvard College, for his kindness in reading and 
criticizing my chapter on Hellenistic Religion, and to Mr. 
Sydney Smith, of the British Museum, for his courtesy in 
giving me detailed information about the Babylonian Tablet 
relative to the First Syrian War. 


March 1932» 


M. C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T has been well said that the Greek city-state was a 
forcing-bed of political and cultural progress. Under 
the shelter of their city walls, and in comparative 
isolation from intrusive influences, the Greeks gradually 
established a distinct physical type, peculiar methods of 
government, and a particular chdlization, which to this day 
is recognized as “ classical ” and exemplary. 

But Greek culture could not tlirive indefinitely in the 
nursery ; once it was well set, it required transplanting and 
propagating in a wider field. To some extent the necessity of 
expansion was met by the great movement of colonial 
emigration of early Greek history. But this outward grorvth 
was checked by the counter-thrust of the Persian and Car- 
thaginian empires, which pressed back the Greek frontiers 
and threatened the Greek nation with loss of independence. 
In the Wars of Liberty of the early fifth century the Greeks 
won their most famous victories and ushered in the spacious 
days of Pericles. But if the age of , Pericles marks the climax 
of Greek history from a literary and artistic point of view, 
from a political standpoint it was the beginning of a slow but 
long decline. Not only did the Greeks fail to follow up their 
successes in the field with a fresh colonial movement, but 
they proved tmequal to the task of putting their house in 
order. Unable to liberate their energies in outward expansion, 
they frittered them away in a never-ending round of wars 
between city and city, or of faction against faction vdthin 
each town wall. Nay more, in the fombh century the con- 
sciousness of political failure was beginning to Tmdermine that 
national self-confidence which had been the highest reward 
of Greek valour in the Persian Wars. 

The fruit of Greek disunion and Greek disillusion was the 
conquest of the Greek Homeland by Philip II of Blacedon. 
Yet captive Greece caught her Macedonian conqueror more 
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effectually than ever she ensnared Rome ; and the partner- 
ship of Greete -with Macedonians brought about the most 
astonishing of ancient feats of war, the Anabasis of Alexander. 
It is the strangest paradox of Greek history that the catas- 
trophe of the Macedonian conquest raised the Greeks to the 
pinnacle of their power. At the death of Alexander they were 
the dominant people in each of the three continents, and had a 
unique opportunity of hellenizing the world. On the other 
hand, their statecraft was now confronted with immense new 
problems of imperial administration, and their culture was 
brought into competition with the deep-rooted civilizations 
of the Near East. In a word, the Greeks were called upon to 
plaj’^ for higher stakes, and the Hellenistic age was their 
supreme testing-time. 

Unfortunately, while the interest of Greek history remains 
unabated after the ^Macedonian conquest, its records become 
more scanty and broken. For the first twenty years after the 
death of Alexander we have a competent contemporary 
accotmt by Hieronjunus of Cardia, as excerpted by the first- 
century compiler, Diodorus. For the period 228-14i6 b.c., 
we possess considerable portions of the work of Polybius, 
whether in his own text or in the paraphrase of Livy. For 
various other episodes of Hellenistic Iiistory w'e obtain com- 
paratively full information from a series of Plutarch’s most 
readable Lives, IVliere these sources fail us, we must be 
content to piece together- scraps of knowledge derived from 
stray allusions in a miscellany of Greek and Latin authors, 
and from the continuous but highly condensed epitome of 
Justin. But the gaps in our literary sources are being filled 
in an ever-increasing degree by inscriptions, of which far 
greater numbers survive from the Hellenistic than from the 
classical period, and by papyri, which throw a vivid light on 
several corners of Ptolemaic E^-pt.^ Though the deficiencies 
and ambiguities in our materials leave over many problems 
of detail on which specialists may break their teeth, they can 
no longer ser\re as an excuse fdr treating the Hellenistic period 
as a Dark Age. 

HislXts 1°.^ pnucipal sources of information for HdlcniBtic 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

the break-up op ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 

§ 1 THE CONFERENCE AT BABYLON 

T he sudden death of Alexandter in June 82S b.c. left 
his companions to deal with an emergency for which 
no provision had been made. Alexander had found 
compose a political testament, ^ to train a cabinet of 
confidential ministers, or even to nominate a successor But 
y a fortunate accident the king’s Grand Army still lay con- 
centrated at his head-quarters in Babylon, Avhere he had 
reathed his last. The chief officers of this force were mostly 
acedonian nobles, men born and trained to command, who ' 
made the political history of the next forty years. These 
marshals of Alexander at once formed themselves into a 
council of state. 

The first question debated at Babylon was the choice of a 
flew king. This problem was seemingly simple, for in Alexan- 
ers family only one male' relative survived, ^ a half-brother 
named Arridseus, the offspring of Philip and of a Thessalian 
mistress. But this youth, besides being illegitimate, was 

II . , ^ociunent described as ” Alexonder’s testament ” is preserved in the 
pseudo-CallisOienes (Ch. in, § 33). But this is 
the s • Bresumafaly it was concocted c. 320 n.o. by a Bliodion in 

loo-T the party opposed to Antipater. A. Ausfeld, Mein. Mus., 

^'^7' P- 357 ff. ; lP01,p.G17fi. 

n. Heracles tlio son of Barsino.” see p, 30. 
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mentally unfit to rule. The officers therefore resolved to 
defer action until August, at which season Alexander’s queen 
Roxane was expected to give birth to a child. To this decision 
the younger Macedonian nobles who served in the Horse 
Guards gave their adherence. But the infantry, which claimed 
to represent the Macedonian nation in arms, and so to have 
acquired by Macedonian custom the right of approving the 
new ruler, had meanwhile made up their minds to proclaim 
Arndseus without delay. However unsuitable this appoint- 
ment, the rank and file seemed to be in earnest about it : 
^ year they had openly mutinied against 

exan er s policy of diluting the Macedonian army with 
Uriental soldiers, and now they appeared equally deter- 
miMd not to dilute the ]\Iacedonian dynasty with the blood of 

parties prepared to carry their point 
n battle ; but before actual blows were exchanged the cooler 

nromisrj improvised a rough-and-ready com- 

^ approval. It was agreed that 

namf pf f assume the diadem and the royal 

throne with AWa^^i fliould be required to share the 

With the birth nf ^ event of a boy being born, 

kinlahin x. f. in August 323 a dual 

3oi4lyLcc?eS'’fySirin AJe.xander HI was 
IV. This uartitinn r.r t-E and by Alexander 

possibilities^of future conffiy^^f harboured many 

ever to be more than a fig^e-head tt dTd " ? 

serious practical ineonveS^nce t Jht "" 

a civil war between at ; - meantime it averted 

in which Alexander’s emnire nnd peasantry, 

while he yet lay unburied. dissolved into chaos 

The jealousies in the Gran .1 a,..., , . , 

appointment of a sole kinn nl -^my wluch hindered the 
a single regent. After nrntr ° ^'^indedthe nomination of 
officers and the troons it w negotiations between the 

ander’s marshals for the nn«t ^ select three of Alex- 

E«ropo A„Hp«cr responsibility. In 

Hoccdon, tvUeb corrienS.TA!,’'A’.l>'“i“‘‘“ as viceroy of 
city-states. In the rast nf « * - ^^P^^vision of the Greek 

was shared out between two seS authority 

’ In documenta of tho period 32 -?. -n named Perdiceas 

Penod 323-31. PMjp ^ 
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and Cmterus,^ Of this pair Cratcrus bore the more distin- 
guished record, but at the time of Alexander’s death he was 
absent from Babylon on a special mission. Perdiccas, on the 
other hand, had been in close touch TOth Alexander during his 
last illness, and as the bearer of his signet he had taken the 
lead in the conference at Babylon. Craterus accordingly was 
made guardian of Philip Arridseus and keeper of the royal 
purse ; Perdiccas was given chief executive authority and 
the general direction of the imperial armies. By this disposi- 
tion Cratcrus received a general power of veto ; but the 
initiative rested vnth. Perdiccas, and this officer used his 
opportunities so well that in effect he acquired the authority 
of a regent, and his office came to be generally regarded as such. 

One further resolution was passed at Babylon. Among 
Alexander’s papers had been found some memoranda relating 
to future military expeditions and various grandiose schemes 
of building and engineering. The obvious needs of the situa- 
tion demanded that for the time being nothing more should 
be attempted than to consolidate Alexander’s gains. “ On 
submission to the Grand Army his plans were, therefore, 
cancelled by common consent. As a result of this decision 
the greater number of Alexander’s marshals could hope for 
no immediate opportunities of further campaigning. For the 
present they contented themselves with the governorships of 
various provinces of the empire which were assigned to them 
by mutual agreement.® 

§2. THE BACTRIAN MUTINY 

The administration of Perdiccas was at first attended with a 
success which augured well for the future unity of the empire. 
The most serious danger which he had to guard against was 

^ Tliero has heen much dispute as to the precise logoi definition of the 
respective attributes of Perdiccas and Oratorus. For a recent discussion of 
the probiom, see W. Sohwahn, KHo, N.S., V, p. 211 ff., N.S., VI, p. 306 S. 

® Diodorus, XVHI, 4. TIio details of Diodorus’ account have been sub- 
jected to damaging criticism by W. W. Tam in Joum. Hell. Stud., 1021, 
p. 1 fi., and the whole list of Alexander’s plans is rejected by him as spurious. 
Their general authenticity is defended by Wiloken, Sitzungsberichte AJeademie 
Berlin, 1928, p. 693 n. ; Alexander der Grosse, p. 209-10 ; and by Sohwahn, 
loo. cii. 

’ Complete lists of those assignations have been preserved. > But only two 
of the appointments, those of Lysimachus and Ptolemy, were of more than 
transitory importance. 
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prepate for some future day of delivery, without daring to 
hope that this day was near. But in 324 the proclamations of 
Alexander had raised a ,new war-spirit. In one of these the 
Athenians were bidden to surrender their hold on the island of 
Samos. Their title to Samos was disputable, but its evacua- 
tion touched them at a sore point, and Alexander’s tone of 
command added insult to the imagined injury. The tidings 
from Babylon in 323 rallied the patriot or chauvinist elements 
rormd the orator Hyperides, who now carried the day against 
Phocion and Demades, the spokesmen of the wealthy minority 
that desired peace at all costs. The Ecclesia voted a full 
mobilization and issued a general manifesto for the liberation 
of Greece and the expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons. 
Thus Athens took the initiative in the Greek revolt, and she 
also supplied it with a war-fund. By a strange windfall the 
Athenians had received in 324 a sum of 6000 talents from an 
absconding minister of Alexander named Harpalus ; in the 
first instance they dutifully sequestrated this treasure, pend- 
ing instructions from Alexander, but after the king’s death 
they appropriated it as a gift from Fortune to the brave. 

In autumn 823 the war began with a surprise move by an 
Athenian condoiiiere named Leosthenes, who had been secretly 
commissioned by Hyperides to enlist a corps of demobilized 
mercenaries at the market of Tmnarum in Laconia. From 
Trenarum Leosthenes sailed to the Corintliian GuK and joined 
hands with the Altolians, who had also been threatened by 
Alexander with loss of territory. With .$tolian help he 
occupied Thermopylse, where he was presently reinforced by 
the Athenian home-levy. On sea the Athenians mobilized a 
fleet of 240 vessels, a total not surpassed since the days of the 
Peloponnesian War. Against these forces the Macedonian 
commander, Antipater, could dispose of no more than 110 
ships, and of a barely sufficient array on land, for in the course 
of Alexander’s campaigns the military resour ces of Macedonia 
had been beardly depleted. He nevertheless offered battle to 
Leosthenes beyond Thermopyte, but during the engagement 
be was deserted by his Thessalian contingent, and he saved 
his force only by throning it into the city of Lamia. Here he 
was kept under blockade during the winter, and eventually 
reduced to offer tenns. But Leosthenes would accept nothing 
short of complete surrender, and despite the subsequent death 
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of the Athenian general in a sortie^ the siege of Lamia was 
maintained. 

After the first victories of the war the Greek league enrolled 
many new adherents. The Boeotians, who still bore gratitude 
to Alexander for the destruction of Thebes, took sides with 
Antipater ; the Spartans and Arcadians, imable to sink their 
long-standing feud, stood fixedly on guard against each other ; 
and Corinth remained in Macedonian hands. But the greater 
part of Peloponnesus and almost the whole of Central and 
Northern Greece joined the rebel coalition. Yet these acces- 
sions brought no corresponding gain to the Greek field forces. 
As in the war of old against Xerxes, the lesser Greek cities 
left the hard fighting to the leading states, and in 322 the 
brunt of the campaign was borne by the Athenians, together 
with their new allies from Thessaly. 

Antipater, for his part, had at once called upon the Mace- 
donian commanders in Asia Minor for assistance, but during 
the first campaign he received no assistance from this quarter. 
In all probability the Athenians had detached part of their 
fleet to close the Dardanelles against Macedonian reinforce- 
ments. Nevertheless, in spring 322 Leonnatus, the governor 
of Phrygia, anticipated the return of the Athenian squadron 
from winter quarters, and marched through Thrace to Thes- 
saly, where he disengaged Antipater from Lamia. But shortly 
after this success he perished in a skirmish with the Thes- 
salian horse ; and the superiority of the Thessalian cavalry 
so impressed Antipater, that he used his newly-won liberty to 
Avithdraw his army into Macedonia. Leonnatus’ reinforce- 
ments had not sufficed to turn the ti de of war. But in summer 
322 a second Macedonian army Tmder Cratcrus was mobilized 
in Asia klinor, and the arrival of a strong detachment from 
Alexander’s main fleet in Levantine waters brought the Mace- 
donian strength in the iEgean up to 240 A’^essels.^ In reply to 
this concentration the Atljenians prepared a battle-fleet of 
170 ships, but finding themselves both outnumbered and out- 
weighted, they lost two engagements to the enemy admiral, 
Clitus. The former of these actions AA'as fought in the Dar- 
danelles near Abydus, the latter took place off the island of 
Amorgos, toAvards which Clitus had apparently headed off 

* For n dismission of tlio problems relating to tbo fleets of the Lamian War, 
see Appendix 2. 
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the defeated Athenian fleet. Tlicse naval battles gave 
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broke mtli the principles of Philip and frankly converted 
the Greeks from allies into subjects. By the same policy of 
isolation as had broken up the ‘recent war coalition he dis- 
solved the Hellenic confederacy which Philip had foxmded 
and Alexander had never quite superseded. He extended his 
system of garrisons and defrayed their expenses by direct 
contributions upon the cities in their custody ; and in some 
towns he remodelled the constitutions in favour of the 
wealthier and more pacific elements. Antipater’s general 
policy is reflected in the terms which he dictated at Athens. 
Not content with the proscription of the war-leaders and the 
exaction of an indemnity, he established a garrison on the hill 
of Munychia overlooking the Pirseus, and he imposed a new 
form of government which harked back to Solon and beyond. 
His basic reform was the restriction of citizen rights to some 
9000 residents with a property qualification of 2000 drachmas. 
The number of those whom he disfranchised is not stated, but 
since no less than 12,000 of the poorer Athenians accepted 
Antipater’s offer of a new home in Tlirace, it is clear that the 
disqualified citizens comprised much more than half the firee 
population.^ He transferred higher criminal jurisdiction 
from the dicasteries to the Areopagus, and he probably 
abolished or curtailed payment for public service or atten- 
dance at festivals. "Wliether he also replaced sortition of 
Council and magistrates by election is not certain ; but it may 
be assumed that the restriction of public pay carried with it 
the disappearance of many superfluous officials. Excessively 
reactionary though this constitution might appear, it was 
nevertheless the most durable of Antipater’s political iimova- 
tions in Greece, Athenian democracy was the offspring of 
Athenian thalassocracy ; when this terminated, the pro- 
letariate lost its livelihood and its title to political power. 
It is probable that after 322 its numbers underwent a per- 
manent reduction ; in any case, it never again exercised 
more than a transient influence upon Athenian policy. In 
spite of various democratic sur-vdvals in Athenian institutions, 
the administration henceforth remained essentially a pluto- 
cracy. 

With the Athenian democracy died the last of the great 
Athenian demagogues, the orator Demosthenes. By a curious 
1 Diodorus, Xt'nr, IS. 5 . 
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in the possession of the natives or of resident Persian dj^nasts. 
His main campaign was directed against a Persian nobleman 
named Ariarathes, who had formed the nucleus of a new 
kingdom in Cappadocia, and was tlnusting towards Sinope 
and Trapezus along the Black Sea coast.^ For the conduct of 
this -war Perdiccas had chosen Antigonus and Leonnatus, the 
governors of Central and of Hellespontinc Plirygia. But 
Leonnatus, as we have seen, answered the rival call of Anti- 
pater to Greece, and Antigonus made no move at ah. Not 
to be denied, Perdiccas took the field in person with the 
remnant of Alexander’s Grand Ai-my and made short work of 
Ariarathes. He disfigured his victory by imiialing his Persian 
captive. Similar instances of execution in Oriental fashion arc 
not imknown in the history of the Hellenistic kings, but they 
never became a regular practicc» 

Perdiccas’ most thorny problem, however, lay not rvith the 
Greeks and Orientals, but -with the [Macedonians. The 
Macedonian rank and file, it is true, gave him no further 
trouble after the settlement of the royal succession ; but he 
could not count in equal measure on the loyalty of the officers, 
some of whom were not disposed to take orders from anybody 
save Alexander. Rightly judging that he must make an 
immediate example of disobedience, Perdiccas took’proceed- 
ings against the first offenders, and with the nominal con- 
currence of king Philip Arridaeus, who was staying on at 
Babylon pending the return of Craterus from war-duty, he 
came off victorious in his earliest trials of strength. His first 
victim was ]\Ieleager, the commander and spokesman of 
the infantry in the original dispute over the succession, 
w’hom he executed after trial before the Grand Army. Anti- 
gonus, who was summoned to answer before the same court 
for his refusal to march against Ariarathes, sought safety in 
flight. 

A more serious threat to Perdiccas’ ascendancy lay in the 
attitude of the two senior marshals. Antipater and Craterus. 
At first, indeed, it seemed as if Perdiccas had little to fear from 
this quarter. Craterus had acquiesced in the settlement at 
Babylon, by which Perdiccas had in effect been promoted over 

1 Ariarathes probably made himself master of Sinope, for his name occurs 
on coins of that city. (Hoad, Historia Nnmorum, 2nd od., p. SOS.) Whether 
he also conquered Trapozns is uncertain. 
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his head ; and in the campaign of Crannon lie sLo-n-ed equal 
generosity, plajing Outram to Antipater’s Havelock. Anti- 
pater for his part had never turned his quasi-royal authority 
m ilacedon to his o-wn advantage ; and in summer 322 he 
complied v-ith Perdiccas’ request for the hand of his daughter 
^ic^. But this match -was marred by the intervention of an 
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neighbourhood. 1 But his chief acquisition was the corpse 
of AlexaTider, which he brought to Egypt by as profitable a 
feat of body-snatching as that by which the Venetians 
subsequently stole St. Mark out of that country. At the end 
of 322 Perdiccas had arranged to transfer the remains of 
Alexander to the burying-place of the royal house at Mgse in 
Upper Macedonia, and had entrusted an officer named 
Arridreus (not to be confused with king Philip Arridasus) to 
take charge of the convoy. Ptolemy spread a report that 
Alexander had willed to be buried in the Oasis of Amon, and 
induced Arridaeus to change Iris course in deference to the 
dead king’s alleged request.^ Accordingly, at Damascus the 
coiiegc swerved from its westward course and turned towards 
Egypt. But it never went further than Memphis, where 
Ptolemy detained the body pending the construction of a 
permanent tomb in his future capital at Alexandria. Thus 
Ptolemy won a precious relic, but his action was in such flat 
defiance of Perdiccas that the latter had no option but to 
prepare a punitive expedition against him. As a guarantee 
of mutual support against Perdiccas, Antipater now arranged 
three matrimonial alliances. To Craterus he gave his daughter 
Phila, and Eurydice to Ptolemy. Nicrea was bestowed upon 
Lysimaclms, the governor of Tluace, who in return offered a 
benevolent neutrality. Thus Perdiccas was faced with a 
coalition on two fronts. 

In the campaign of 321 Perdiccas’ plan was to lead the 
remains of the Grand Army in person against Ptolemy, and 
to contain Antipater and Craterus Awth a lesser force, which 
he entrusted to an officer named Eumenes. Unlike the other 
chief actors in these events, Eumenes was a Greek (from the 
HeUespontine town of Cardia), and of bourgeois estate. Dur- 
ing Alexander’s reign he had held a civilian post as head of the 
imperial chancery. After Alexander’s death he had trans- 
ferred his services to Perdiccas, and had lent a helpful hand 

^ The terms of Ptolemy’s constitutional settlement at Gyrene are probably 
contained in a recently discovered inscription from that city. Cary, Joum. 
Hell. Stud., 1928, p. 222 fi. 

• Diodonis (XVIH, 3, 6) relates that at the conference of Babylon it had 
been decided to convoy Alexander to the Amon Oasis. Pausanias (I, 6, 3) 
states that ho was to be buried at .Slgie. It is not unlikely that Alexander’s 
own intention was to be buried in the Amon Oasis, but the feeling of the 
Macedonian officers and men alike would be in favour of his returning to 
.SigDo. Pausanias therefore hero deserves preference over Diodorus. 
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throw his army across. But while he had chosen the season 
well (June 321) — for the Nile floods were not j^et due — he had 
selected an imsuitable spot for his passage. Under the weight 
of his troops the river-bed shifted and carried the men with 
it. After this disaster the diseontent in Perdiccas’ army, 
which resented the harshness of his discipline, broke out into 
open mutiny. Tliree of his officers, Peithon (the victor of the 
eastern campaign in 323), Antigenes and Seleucus, sought him 
out in his tent and murdered him. Thus Alexander’s empire, 
while keciiing its two kings, was left without a government. 


§ 5. antipatek’s stop-gap regency 

The death of Perdiceas brought the operations in Egypt to a 
sudden close. The contending armies ]‘oincd hands and 
constituted themselves into a Macedonian parliament. At 
this meeting Ptolemy was offered Perdiccas’ place, but he 
showed no mind to stake his winnings on a greater hazard. 
In his stead he fobbed off two lesser officers, Peithon and 
Arridasus, upon the assembly, and had them voted into the 
dead man’s shoes. Hereupon the remnants of the Grand 
Army withdrew into Syria. 

In putting forward Peithon and Arridseus, Ptolemy no 
doubt had an ulterior purpose, for these two officers plainly 
lacked the prestige for carrying on Perdiccas’ work. To say 
nothing of their fellow generals, they could not even control a 
female intriguer who was planning to gather the regency into 
her hands. This aspirant to Perdiccas’ place was a princess 
named Eurydice, a granddaughter of Philip by an illegitimate 
union, who had been promised in Alexander’s lifetime to 
Philip Arridseus. After the proclamation of PhiUp Arridseus 
as king, Eurydice sought him out in disregard of Perdiccas’ 
veto, and forced herself upon him. After Perdiccas’ death she 
set herself to become her husband’s guardian as well as his 
queen, and to this end she played successfully upon the per- 
sonal loyalty of the troops to the royal house. Thus affairs 
were moving to another crisis in the Macedonian army, when 
Antipater arrived in Syria -svith his forces, and succeeded in 
patching up a new compromise. At Triparadisus on the upper 
Orontes the combined armies transferred authority from 
Peithon and Arridjeus (who were duly grateful for their 
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deposition) to ^tipater. At the same time they satisfied 
outstanding claims among his adherents by a fresh distribu- 
lon of provinces, and they outlawed the remainder of 
er lecas officers who stood under arms in Asia Minor. 

or a brief while Antipater pulled Alexander’s empire 
oge er. e overawed Eurydice into submission, and he 
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represent the Macedonian people in arms. But Polyperchon, 
however good his title, lacked the personal ascendancy of 
Antipater. We may ask whether Antipater would not 
have done better to select Antigonus, on the chance that his 
ambitions might be satisfied by a regency without a crown. 
But it is doubtful whether any regent could have coped with 
the after-effects of Ptolemy’s successful rebellion, which now 
began to show through. Antipater was the last of Alexander’s 
marshals whose loyalty w'as equal to his ability and personal 
prestige. 

Polyperchon naturally failed to assert his authority over 
Ptolemy, who at once defied the new regent by making war 
upon Laomedon, the governor of Syria and Phoenicia, and by 
annexing this province to his dominions. By this invasion 
Ptolemy raised a “ Syrian question ” which vexed Hellenistic 
rulers for more than a century (ch. V). But its immediate 
effects were of little consequence. A more serious tlweat to 
Polyperchon arose in Asia Minor, where Antigonus now held 
the largest of the Macedonian armies. In 319 he attacked 
ArridsBus and Clitus, who had been made governors of 
Hellespontine Plu:j'’gia and of Lydia by the settlement of 
Triparadisus, and expelled them from their provinces. Hav- 
ing thus obtained a sea-front to his territories he began to 
build a fleet. Furthermore, he arranged an easy capitulation 
with Eumenes, in the hope of securing his services, and he 
lent a force to Antipater’s son Cassander, who was preparing 
to contest Polyperchon’s authority in Macedonia. According 
to Antipater’s dispositions Cassander had been destined to 
act as Polyperchon’s second-in-command, and in view of the 
fact that he was a younger man and had not participated in 
Alexander’s campaigns this appointment did him fair justice. 
But Cassander had expected to step straight into his father’s 
place, and he expressed his disappointment by going over to 
seek Antigonus’ help. 

In the face of this new coalition Poljqjerchon showed un- 
expected %ngour. He drew' round himself a council of Mace- 
donian magnates and cast about for allies. He successfully 
detached Eumenes from Antigonus, and provided him wdth a 
letter patent from king Philip Arridajus, giving him an over- 
riding authority' over all the lilacedonian officials in Asia, 
and empowering him to take command of the Silver Shields, 
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a. veteran corps from Alexander’s army, which was then 
^tioned on light duty in Cilicia. 'With this commission 
Eumenes won the aUegiance of the Silver Shields, and with 
e roj al treasures which had been deposited in Cilicia he 
^ ^ mercenary force. From Cilicia he passed over 

o osnicia, where he proposed to secure a fleet on Poly* 
perchon’s behalf. (319-8) 
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comiivaiice of the free and supjjosedly neutral city of Byzan- 
tium. Polypcrchon’s navy was completely destroyed, and 
since he never received the expected reinforcements from 
Phoenicia, he definitely lost the command of the Aegean Sea 
to Antigonus. 

The fruits of the Bosporus campaign were not gathered by 
Antigonus in person, for he at once returned to Asia to meet 
the growing menace of Eumencs (eh. II), but were left by him 
to be reaped by Cassander. The first plum that fell into 
Cassandcr’s lap was Athens, where the restored democrats, 
well knom'ng that Athens could not exist without the freedom 
of the sea, made overtures to Irim wthout delay. Cassander 
in return made a show of generosity. He evacuated Piroeus 
and promised that lilunychia should only be held “for the 
duration of the war against the Icings ” ; and he fixed the 
property qualification for citizenship at a mere 1000 drachmas. 
But in general he reimposed Antipater’s constitution,^ and 
with it he appointed a liaison officer who in effect became the 
dictator of Athens. (Early 817) The man of his choice, 
Demetrius of Phalcrum, was a distinguished Athenian citizen, 
a former friend of Aristotle, and himself a scholar of no small 
repute. Nominally he governed as an Athenian magistrate, 
with the office of strategus or archon ; in actual fact he was 
the spokesman of Cassander, with the garrison of Munychia 
at his beck and call. Since Demetrius of Phalerum remained 
in power for ten years, and the garrison stayed on in Munychia 
long after him, the settlement imposed by Cassander outlasted 
the war-emergency for which it was ostensibly intended. 

From Athens Cassander sailed to Macedonia, where the 
people, no longer knowing to whom their loyalty was due, 
accepted him as the stronger of the pretenders to Antipater’s 
position. With Macedonia he won Eurydice, who had been 
chafing at the control exercised in tmm by Antipater and by 
Polyperchon, and now induced king Philip Arridseus to depose 
Polyperchon and to nominate Cassander in his stead. With 
this new mark of legitimacy Cassander returned to Greece and 
carried the whole coimtry except JEtolia and part of Pelo- 
ponnesus. To complete his conquest he began a campaign of 
sieges in Peloponnesus. 

* The details of Cassander’s constitationol reforms axe nnoortain. But 
since Athens passed virtually under a tyranny they are of no great importanco. 
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In the meantime Polyperchon had fled Avith Alexander’s son 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RISE AND FALL OF ANTIGONUS I' 

§ 1. THE CANDIDATES EOR THE SUCCESSION 

W ITH the death of Philip III, Arridasus, and the 
imprisonment of Alexander TV, the Macedonian 
royal house had virtually become extinct. But 
the fate of Alexander’s empire still hung in the balance. 
Would it break up at once into an aggregate of independent 
sovereignties, or -would one pasha climb over the others’ 
heads into the sultan’s seat ? 

In general, the high officers of the Macedonian army lacked 
either the power or the -svili to achieve more than a local 
sovereignty. The governors of the eastern provinces could not 
procure an adequate supply of Macedonian or Greek soldiers, 
without whom none could hope to tread in Alexander’s foot- 
steps : indeed, it might be set down as an axiom that no 
succession-state could hope to become a first-class power 
unless it possessed a Mediterranean seaboard and easy access 
to the Aegean area. 

Among the rulers thus situated there were three who might 
ranlc as possible candidates for empire. Ptolemy possessed 
from the outset an ample fund of money, and he drew a large 
revenue from Egypt, whose abundant natural resources he 
fiurther developed by good stewardship. With these resources 
he could enlist as many European troops as he needed. ]\Iore- 
over, after his conquest of Phoenicia he had laid the founda- 
tions of a fleet which eventually grew to be the strongest in 
Greek waters. In spite of these advantages, Ptolemy never 
aspired to Alexander’s throne. Lacking the gambler’s 
temperament, he was loth to stake all his past gains on a big 
throw, and he set a definite limit to his risks and his objectives. 

With all the military resources of iNIacedonia and Greece 
at his immediate disposal, Cassander appeared to possess the 

21 
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means for a repetition of Alexander’s conquests. But ui^er 
Alexander the drain upon the man-povrer of Slacedoma had 
been so heavy that there was now a dearth -of recruits. At 
the same time the gold naines of Philippi were ceasing to he as 
productive as in the “ boom ” period of king Philip, and 
Macedonia was becoming the poor relative among the Hellen- 
istic monarchies. In Greece the supply of good soldiers was 
still ample, hut it was not at the absolute disposal of Cassan- 
der, for even a masterful overlord of that countr 5 ’' had to pay 
some regard to the Greek spirit of independence ; and still 
more did he need to exercise moderation in drawing upon its 
slender store of money. Sloreover, Cassander had inherited 
the European outlook of his father: far from desiring to 
emulate Alexander, he harked back to the traditions of 
Philip, whose daughter Thessalonica he had taken to wife. 
To recover the European portion of the Slaeedonian empire 
he had fought hard and without scruple ; once in possession, 
he was satisfied to play for keeps. 

There remained Antigonus. During Alexander’s Grand 
Tour of the East this officer had stayed behind as governor of 
the unimportant province of Central Phrygia, with his head- 
quarters at the small town of Celsenfe. But since the king’s 
death he had acquired the greater part of Asia Minor, an 
extensive seaboard, and a large portion of Alexander’s army. 
As a leader of troops in the field he excelled all his Macedonian 
colleagues and had no match except Eumenes ; as an 
organiser and financier Ptolemy alone was his equal- Ahov^e 
all, Antigonus recalled Alexander himself in his unflagging 
energy and in his breadth of vision. Of all the dead king’s 
officers Antigonus was best qualified to reunite his empire. 
His attempt to achieve its reunion is the leading topic of Greek 
political history in the last years of the fourth century. 


§2. THE TiVEX, BETWEEX ANTIGOXUS AND EmrENES 

'VVhile^ Cassander was cornering Polj’perchon, Antigonus 
threw his whole weight against Eumenes, whom he rightly 
singled out as his most formidable opponent. After a hurried 
march across Asia Minor he arrived in Phoenicia too late to 
save Ptolemy, who had evacuated it at Eumenes’ approach, 
u early enough to prevent Eumenes from mustering a 
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fled or makhi" good the ground won by him. Unable to face 
the superior numbers of .4ntigonus, Eumcncs in turn aban- 
doned Plioonicia and retired into the interior of the Asian 
continent. Ilis last hope now was to win over the forces of 
the governors in the upper provinces, over wliom Poly- 
perchon’s warrant had given him formal authority. In 
Babylonia he liad an ominous reception, for its governor, 
Sclcucus, disregarding Polj'pcrchon’s m-il., treated him as an 
outlaw and almost succeeded in destroying his force by flood- 
ing a disused arm of the Tigris. Eventually Eumcncs 
struggled clc.ar of the fcnlands and proceeded towards Susa, 
where he found the eastern governors assembled with their 
combined field forces. (Spring 817) Tin's concentration was 
ilic result of a local civil war in wliich all tlic other Macedonian 
governors had joined hands to crush the strongest of their 
number, Peithon, the satrap of Media or Central Persia. 
After his brief c.vpericncc as regent of the empire, this 
ofliccr had been no longer content to play a minor part, but 
had endeavoured to secure all the eastern provinces for him- 
self. In this attempt he had been frustrated by the united 
action of his colleagues. On Eumcncs’ arrival the war against 
Peithon was ended, but the coalition troops had not yet been 
disbanded. At Susa it required all Eumcncs’ ingenuity to 
bring the Itlacedonian ofllcers under his authority. He finally 
obtained a precarious allegiance from them by representing 
to them in a dramatic manner that their loyalty was due 
neither to him nor to thcmselv'cs, but to Alexander and his 
house. lie transferred their war-council to a tent furnished 
with royal trappings and a throne, and he bade the ISIace- 
donian governors imagine Alexander in the Chair while they 
debated on an equal footing under bis posthumous orders. ^ 
With the reinforcements which he thus acquired from the 
eastern provinces Eumcncs was roughly equal to Antigonus in 
other arms and far superior in the number of his elephants. 

In summer 317 Antigonus caught tip Eumenes and drove 
him back to the southern edge of the Persian plateau ; but 

^ Plutarch {Eumcncs, eh. 13) states that Eiimones first sot up this tent, 
Diodorus {XIX, 15, 4) that the Macedoninn officers had previously used it to 
sacrifice to tho dead Alexander. But horo-vrorship ^rns a Greek ratiior tiian 
n Macedonian custom. Besides, Diodonis stultifies himself by saying that tho 
Macedonians had liold ■war-councils in tho tent before Eumoncs’ coming. At 
this point Plutarch is clearly preferable to Diodorus. 
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and the families and other propertj'’ of the Silver Shields were 
captured. The action had hardly been broken oil when the 
men of this corps, who were old soldiers in rapacity as well 
as in valour, bought back their baggage from Antigonus at the 
price of Eumencs’ person. At the same time the rest of 
Eumenes’ army came to terms with Antigonus. Still hoping 
to secure the services of Eumencs in his own cause, Antigonus 
seemed disposed to spare his life ; and his son Demetrius, 
who was winning his spurs on this campaign, interceded for 
him with boyish chivalry. But Antigonus was driven by the 
clamour of the other officers to execute him. Thus died the 
ablest and most loyal servant of Alexander’s dynasty. But 
in the meantime the cause for -which Eumenes had planned 
and struggled had also perished (p. 20). The real importance 
of Eumenes’ fate is that it removed Antigonus’ most dangerous 
enemy from his path and set him on the course for Alexander' s 
vacant throne. 

§ 3 . antigonus’ first throw for empire 

Antigonus, having gathered in his hands the entire military 
strength of the upper provinces, at once made it clear that he 
intended to be master in those regions. IVhile he retained the 
more docile of the governors, he removed all those who might 
contest his authority. Peucestas was deposed under some 
honourable pretext ; Peithon and others were arraigned before 
the army on whatever charge and put to death. Antigenes, 
the commander of the Silver Shields, was executed by being 
burnt alive, a useless piece of savagery that contrasted 
strangely with Antigonus’ habitual policy of calculated 
moderation. The victor of Gabiene further showed his hand 
by appropriating a large imperial treasure which no Mace- 
donian officer had yet dared to touch without a warrant from 
a regent. To remove all doubts as to his intentions, on his 
return to Bab 5 don he treated Seleueus as his underling and 
called for his accounts. Seleueus, who understood this lan- 
guage, at once decamped to Egj^pt and sounded the alarm 
before Ptolemy, who in turn warned Cassander and the 
Tliracian governor Lysimachus. Antigonus in return offered 
negotiations on the basis of the status quo. But his antagonists, 
realizing that under cover of the treaty he would play odd 
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man out with them, rephed with a joint ultimatum, demand- 
ing a redistribution of the imperial monies and a new alloca- 
tion of territory which would have reduced Antigonus to the 
possession of little beside his original province of Central 
Phrygia. With this move they opened a war which they took 
fifteen years to bring to a decision. (Spring 315) 

At the outset of this protracted struggle Antigonus pos- 
sessed far greater resources than any one of his opponents. 
With a campaign fund of 25,000 talents and an estimated 
annual income of 11,000 talents, he could recruit and main- 
tein in the field the largest armies of his day. Besides, he 
a t at advantage of working on inner lines which was of 
such value to the Central Powers in the war of 1914-18. 

n igonus constant aim was to isolate his adversaries and to 
cr^h one at a time while keeping the others fixed. He began 
mi ry operations with an attack upon Syria, with a 'sdew 
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under his patronage the important sanctuary of Apollo a 


Delos 


In ae emnmg ym Antignnus mteMiflcd Ms pinpngnndn 
on tlie Greek mainland nnd follostcd it up vnlh troops and 
ships. At first his attack in this quarter aclucYcd nothing 
more than local successes, for Cassander defended hirnseu 
^ngorous^y, and won goodwill hy restoring the town of Thebes, 
thus undoing one of Alexander’s worst mistakes. But in 
318 Antigonus’ generals carried the greater part of Bclo- 
ponnesus. We may also trace back to Antigonus a rebcliion 
in Gyrene, where Ptolemy’s governor Ophelias established 
himself as an independent ruler in the same year. A'ct these 
operations were mere diversions. Antigonus’ main object was 
now to seek out Cassander in Macedonia, and for tins critical 
attack he brought up his fleet and his strongest army to the 
Dardanelles. The mere threat of invasion induced Cassander 
to open negotiations, and the coalition against Antigonus 
would now have broken up, had not Cassander’s allies stificned 
him with fresh promises of support. 

In failing to detach Cassander Antigonus lost his best 
chance of an early victory. On the resumption of hostilities 
his generals won for him the greater part of Central Greece 
and received a tentative offer of capitulation from Demetrius 
of Phalerum at Athens. But Antigonus himself never 
succeeded in crossing to Europe. On the Dardanelles he was 
foiled hy Lysimachus, who brought up the reinforcements 
promised by him to Cassander, and he failed to repeat the 
turning movement which had given him victory over Poly- 
perchon in 818, for on this occasion the Byzantines insisted 
upon complete neutraUty and refused him facilities of trans- 
port. At the end of 313 the western front of the coalition had 
beMine ragged, tat it remained nntaoken at tire vital points. 

Here Ptolemy, having secured his hold on Cyprus made a 
TOunter-move against Syria, ^here Antigonus Sd left his son 

one of Ptolemy’s 


Demetrius, after a vmn 
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THE YEARS OF UNEASY TRUCE 

to hold only until 305 b.c., the year in which Alexander IV 
would come of age. The ostensible purpose for which Anti- 
gonus agi'eed to this peace is expressed in an extant letter of 
his to the little Greek city of Scepsis in the Troad^ : if he had 
thrown away a chance of crushing Ptolemy, and had given 
way to some hard bargaining on Cassander’s part, the reason 
lay in his solicitude for the welfare and liberty of the Greek 
cities. These were not mere empty plirases, for Antigonus 
was far-sighted enough to realize that the Greeks were better 
allies than subjects, and he had forborne to secure with 
garrisons the cities from which he had ejected Cassander’s 
forces. But his real purpose in coming to terms with the rest 
was in order to isolate Seleucus,^ in whom he could discern 
his most dangerous adversar}^. 


I 4. THE VEAHS OE H'NEASY TEtSCE 

The pact of 311 was destined by its very nature to be a 
mere “ Peace of Amiens,” for the belligerents had not 
renounced their ambitions or abated their fears, but merely 
sought a breathing space to prepare for the next round. The 
history of the next four years moves tortuously in a maze of 
intrigues, recalling the truce in the Peloponnesian War after 
the Peace of Nicias. 

One natural result of the peace was that Antigonus resumed 
hostilities against Seleucus. From 310 to 308 he fought a 
round of battles, of which no details have siuvived.^ In any 
case, he failed to win any decisive advantage. Another 
logical consequence of the peace terms was that Cassander 
ended the imprisonment of Alexander IV and Roxane by 
putting them to death. The conditions of the treaty were a 
plain incitement to him not to await Alexander’s coming of 
age. In 310 Alexander the Great’s last male relative perished 
at the age of twelve. 

In the same year a new train was fired by a nephew of 
Antigonus named Polemajus, who had served his uncle well 
dm-ing the pre-\ious campaigns on the Greek front, and had 
since received the province of Hellespontine Phrygia. Having 

* Sot the text of this valuahlo inscription {which was discovered by Sir. 
J. A. B. Sfunro) seo Ditt., O.6.I., 6. 

® Soo Appendix 3. 
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Forgetting Iiis habitual prudence, he thrust liimself into the 
European war-zone. He answered an offer of alliance from 
Polemreus by inviting him to Cos and jiutting him to death on 
a pretended charge of treason. (309 or 308) From Cos he 
sailed to Delos, where he outbad Antigonus in his marks of 
attention to Apollo. But in addition to the lordship of the 
isles Ptolemy now aimed at hegemony in the Greek Home- 
land. This intrusion into the pohtics of Greece Proper was 
not altogether a new idea with him. In 314 he had replied to 
ilntigonus’ declaration of freedom for the Greeks with a 
counter-manifesto in which he made similar promises and 
sought to prove that Short, not Codlin, was the friend ; but 
this proclamation, not being backed up with a show of force, 
made no impression. He norv made a landing at Corinth and 
assembled a congress of representatives from the Pelopon- 
nesian states, to whom he re-averred his intention of setting 
Greece free. But he coupled this promise ndth a request for 
aids in money and kind, and thus awakened doubts as to his 
real intentions. Moreover, he was but a casual visitor to 
Greece, and unlike Antigonus or Cassander he did not seem 
in a position to stay and enforce his demands. His Pelo- 
ponnesian clients therefore voted him supplies but omitted 
to deliver them. Ptolemy met this rebuff by throwing gar- 
risons into Corinth and Sicyon. But bj' this action he merely 
confirmed Greek suspicions of his good faith. Realizing that 
he had overreached himself, he presently cut his losses and 
vanished from the Aegean as suddenly as he had come, 
retaining nothing but the Isthmus tornis, Cos, and a few 
positions in Caria. (308) His failure in Greece, however, 
Avas partly compensated by the recovery of Cyrene, which 
had been left without an overlord since the death of Ophelias 
in 309 (p. 170), 

The political somersaults of Ptolemy in 309-8 may seem an 
irrelevant episode in our narrative. Yet in spite of their ill- 
success, they exerted' a lasting influence on the foreign policy 
of his dynasty, and they had the immediate effect of re- 
arranging the Macedonian generals in their former alignment. 
By making his bid for power in Greece, Ptolemy had opened a 
frontal assault upon his former ally Cassander, for his pro- 
clamation of Greek liberty had no point, unless it Avas 
intended, like the previous manifestos of Antigonus, to incite 
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sumptuary regulations and appointed a body of GynsElconomi 
to assist tlie Nomophylalces in enforcing these rules against 
the more determined offenders. On behalf of the wealthy 
and middle classes he abolished the system of “ liturgies ” by 
which the cost of particular public services was transferred 
from the treasury to individual taxpayers. As a pupil of 
Aristotle and friend of Theophrastus he brought order and 
system into the unwieldy mass of Athenian statutes by clas- 
sifjdng them into a code, and he instituted a special bureau 
for the official registration of all land-transfers. Under his 
regime Athens enjoyed a spell of material prosperity which 
recalled the happy days of Alexander’s reign, when the 
finances of the city were directed by Lycurgus. In return for 
the boons which he conferred, Demetrius of Phalerum 
accepted statues and chaplets on a scale that could have 
brought blushes to the cheeks of Pericles. 

Yet his popularity was not built on solid foundations. It 
was perhaps a minor matter that his laws on luxury were 
hardly needed in a community where popular opinion had 
long been an effective guardian.of good taste, and that, good 
or bad, they were stultified by the un-Attic lavishness of his 
private life, and by his expenditure on public festivals, which 
outshone those of the democracy in its most extravagant 
days. It was but a negative criticism of his rule that the main 
source of Athenian welfare during his decennium lay not in 
him, but in the immunity from war which Athens enjoyed at 
the time. But this immunity was bought at the price of a 
foreign garrison. Nay more, Demetrius of Phalerum not 
merely acquiesced in this foreign occupation, which indeed 
he could not refuse, but by way of reaction from the occasional 
chauvinism of the democracy he prepared Athens for its future 
r61e as a neutral city, where academics and intellectually- 
minded rentiers might live in a Phseacian seclusion from 
political storms and stresses. To tliis rSle Athens took a long 
time to accommodate itself, for its traditions of hegemony 
still ran strong, and public spirit was by no means extinct 
among its citizens, not even among the rich. 

As soon, therefore, as Demetrius of Phalerum was gone, the 
' Athenians restored their democracy, retaining only a few of 
his innovations, such as the land-registration and the abolition 
of liturgies. To the liberator Demetrius and to his father they 
3 
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up the blockade of Slenelaus in Salamis he detached a mere 
skeleton force of ten sliips ; in the actual battle-line he allowed 
Ptolemy to overpower his inshore 'wing; but by a great 
concentration of strength on tlie open-sea flank he made sure 
of victory there, and thus won the opportunity of rolling up 
the whole enemy line against the coast. At slight loss to him- 
self he sank or captured all but twenty of Ptolemy’s 
sliips, and subsequently received the surrender of Menelaus’ 
squadron. 

This disaster cost Ptolemy all Ills overseas possessions and 
exposed him to a new attack in Egypt which had every pros- 
pect of meeting with better success than Perdiccas’ invasion, 
for Demetrius’ fleet was now at hand to turn the defences of 
the Nile. Antigonus, who at this time was busy transferring 
his capital from Celaenas to a new city named Antigoneia, 
on the lower Orontes (in northern Syria), now took the hint 
conveyed to him by the Athenians. He invited his array to 
confer the title of king upon himself and his son, thus formally 
claiming the succession to Alexander’s sovereignty. By all the 
tokens Alexander’s realm was about to be reunited under a 
stronger dynasty. 

In autumn 306 Antigonus began his march upon Egypt. 
He had collected an army of 88,000 men — a larger muster than 
Alexander had ever put into the field — and had amassed abun- 
dant provisions and camel-transport for the passage of the 
Sinai desert. With Demetrius’ fleet acting in concert, he 
seemed to be prepared for every contingency. But he had 
not reckoned with Boreas, the god of the north wind. In the 
Persian IVars this sudden ally had equalized chances for the 
Greeks by a surprise swoop upon Xerxes’ navy ; in 306 he 
redressed the balance in Ptolemy’s favour by sending a suc- 
cession of gales which prevented Demetrius from landing in 
force upon the harbourless Egyptian coast. Thus Antigonus 
was left after all to carry the line of the Nile unaided. But 
the river was in flood, and could not be crossed ivithout care- 
ful exploration. In the meantime the invaders’ provisions 
had begun to run low, and colossal bribes by Ptolemy were 
luring the sorely tried troops to desertion. With Perdiccas’ 
fate before his eyes, Antigonus retreated betimes into Syria. 

Ptolemy’s counter-offensive to Antigonus’ expedition took 
the form of a political manifesto. In 805 he crossed Antigonus’ 
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thalassocracy and had promptly ejected Alexander’s garrison 
in 323, met Demetrius’ summons with preparations for a 
siege. 

Of all operations against Greek fortresses, the siege of 
Rhodes left the strongest impression upon Greek memory.^ 
On both sides the fighting was hard and clean. In addition 
to the old-fashioned deduces of ramming and undermining, 
Demetrius employed a formidable array of the most modern 
catapults and stone-hurling engines. His chief instrument of 
assault was the “ Helepohs,” a htmdred-foot tower, which was 
armoured like a battleship and bristled with artillery. For 
the blockade of the port he utilized the whole of his war- 
fleet and further pressed into his service flotillas of pirates, 
who resented the interferences of the Rhodian patrol- 
squadrons with their freedom of the seas. But the Rhodians 
kept Demetrius’ artillery out of effective range by resolute 
counter-battery work, or by setting fire to his engines ; and 
their blockade-runners, reinforced by cornships from Ptolemy, 
Cassander and Lysimachus, kept up the town’s supplies. 
Demetrius struggled on for a whole year and turned back 
successive embassies from Athens and other Greek states 
whose trade was being hurt by the siege. But he eventually 
accepted the good services of some AStolian envoys, who 
brought him to terms with the Rhodians, on the under- 
standing that they should support him against aU enemies 
“ except only Ptolemy.” The siege thereupon ended in 
mutual compliments. (305-4) The title of “ Besieger ” 
which Demetrius derived from this investment does him both 
more and less than justice. 


§ 8, THE BATTUE OE IPSUS 

Demetrius’ half-success at Rhodes made no difference to the 
war-situation, as measured by the map. But it wasted a year 
of Antigonus’ time, and this at a juncture when the initiative 
was about to pass out of his hands. For the moment, indeed, 
no irreparable harm had been done to his cause. On Deme- 
trius’ departure from Greece Cassander had opened a “ four 
years’ war ” against Athens, but he failed to recapture the 

’ A dotailod ncoount of tho siege is preserved in Diodorus, XX, 81-88, 
91-09. 
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the least, the league of 302 deserved a fuller trial than it 
got.i 

Demetrius’ conquests in Greece alarmed Cassander so 
much that he sued Antigonus for peace. But Antigonus, 
Avho evidently believed that he had fought the coalition to a 
standstill and could reduce Cassander at his leisure, would 
accept from him nothing short of complete surrender. Once 
more, as in 313, he lost his flood-tide. Cassander broke off 
the negotiations and made an urgent appeal to his allies. 
Despite difficulties of communication, all four members of the 
coalition came to an understanding ; henceforth, instead of 
making isolated thrusts, they agreed to crush Antigonus by 
combined pressure. 

The effects of their improved co-operation began to show in 
302, when Demetrius resumed his offensive against Cassander. 
With the aid of his fleet he circumvented Thermopylie and 
landed a force in Thessaly, where Cassander, having lent a 
division of his army to Lysimachus, was outnumbered by 
nearly two to one. But he failed to bring his adversary to 
battle, and ended by offering him an armistice. The reason 
for tliis tame ending to a critical campaign was that Demetrius 
had received a call from Antigonus to Asia Minor. 

The sudden concentration of Antigonus’ forces in Asia 
Minor was due to a surprise move by Lysimachus, who now 
made a belated but decisive entry into the field. Until the 
campaign of 302 Lysimachus had been little more than a 
sleeping partner in the coalition. His distinguished record of 
service on Alexander’s staff had earned him the province of 
Thrace in 323 ; and this reward was no doubt the highest that 
a man of Thessalian origin (albeit an enfranchised Mace- 
donian) could expect. But its resources lay as yet un- 
developed, the natives of the hinterland remained restive, and 
the Greek cities of the seaboard were jealous of their 
independence. For twenty years Lysimaehus was engaged 
in making himself master in his own house. But by 802 he had 
pacified the Thracians, had subdued most of the other Greek 
towns, while Byzantium preserved its friendly neutrality, and 

^ A largo fragment of this constitution has beou discovered by P. Cawadias 
at the sanctuary of Epidourus. For the text seo S. E. G., I, 76, and XT. XVilcken, 
Berichto Berliner Akudemie, 1927, p. 277 &. Commentaries by M. Cary, Class. 
Quart., 1923, p. 137 ft. ; and J. A. O. Iiarson, Class. Philology, 1926, p. 313 ff. ; 
1926, p. 52 ff. 
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^ ^refill finance had amassed a considerable war-fund. 
With Cassander s help he was now able to launch a weU- 
timed attack. Suddenly crossing the Dardanelles, he caught 
n gonus governors and the Greek maritime cities unawares, 
and overran western Asia SEnor as far as Sardes and Ephesus. 
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his Indian territory to Chandragupta in return for 500 
elephants, he set out on his "westward march to disengage 
Lysimachus. In 802 Antigonus endeavoured to head him off 
with a fljdng column wliich temporarily broke into Babylon, 
but Seleucus no more allowed himself to be put off by this 
diversion than Frederick of Prussia by the Russian irruption 
into Berlin in 1760. In 301 he effected liis junction with 
Lysimachus and brought Antigonus and Demetrius to battle 
at Ipsus in Central Phrygia. In this “ battle of the nations,” 
or rather, “ of the dynasts,” some 75,000 men took part on 
either side. Little is known of its course,^ but it is fairly clear 
that the issue was decided by a blunder on Demetrius’ part. 
After a successful charge "with his mounted men Demetrius 
rode on and on, thus exposing the flank of his father’s infantry, 
which was enfiladed by Seleucus’ elephants and took to flight 
or surrendered. Hoping against hope for the return of his 
son, Antigonus remained on the field until he perished under 
a rain of missiles. With his death the second stage in the 
transition from Alexander’s empire to the Hellenistic king- 
doms comes to an end. 

' Ths surviving portion of Diodorus’ History brooks off on tlio eve of the 
bottle of Ipsus. 
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THE ESTABLISmiEXT OF A BALANCE 
OF POSTER 

§ 1. DEMETEIUS’ FRESH START 
FTER the battle of Ipsus the teunion of Alexander’s 
empire passed out of the sphere of practical politics, 
^ -^and the only task that appeared to remain for his 
successors "was to consolidate the separate kingdoms which 
they had created out of its ruins. In recognition of this fact 
the victors of Ipsus agreed to partition his Asiatic dominions. 
Seleueus chose Syria for his share; Lysimachus obtained 
western and central Asia Minor. Cassander did not acquire 
any Asiatic territory for himself, but the southern coastlands 
o Asia Slinor from Caria to Cilicia were carved off for his 
brother Pleistarchus into a buffer state resembbng the Lothar- 
mgia of the Carolingians. 

T mirage of Constantine’s empire lured on 
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Syria as far as the river Elcutherus. For the time being 
Selcucus did not press his claim, for he vas loth to take up 
arms against his former protector. But in anticipation of 
future trouble Ptolemy sought insurance in matrimonial 
alliances with the other kings. To Lysimachus he gave 
Aisinoe, the daughter of his second queen, Bereniee ; upon 
Cassander’s son Alexander he conferred Lysandra, a child of 
his pre\dous consort, Eur}'dice. 

Relations between the Idngs were further involved by the 
reappearance of Demetrius as their common rival. From 
Ipsus Demetrius had escaped with a mere fragment of his 
father’s army. Returning to Greece, he found himself aban- 
doned by all his allies, except where he had left a garrison. 
The first rebuff which he experienced came fromjthe Athen- 
ians. The enthusiasm with which Demetrius) had been 
received at Athens in 307 had since cooled down [under the 
impression of his wanton habits, for Demetrius had taken his 
deification too seriously and during his winter sojourns in the 
city had rivalled Zeus in the number of his amours : in the 
words of a contemporary, “ he had converted the house of 
the Virgin Goddess into a brothel.” ^ Besides, the Athenians 
and his other Greek confederates had reason to fear that he 
might use the new Hellenic League to sanction further heavy 
drafts upon its man-power. Thus Demetrius found himself 
reduced to the possession of Corinth and a few lesser towns of 
Peloponnesus. On the other hand, he had kept his fleet intact, 
and with the help of this he retained his hold on the Cyclades 
and Cyprus, and on the chief cities of western Asia Minor and 
Phoenicia. ' 

In 299 Demetrius was reintroduced into the circle of the 
Great Pow'ers by Seleucus, who replied to Ptolemy’s matri- 
monial dpals^'by asking for the hand of Stratonice, the 
daughter of Demetrius and Phila. Thus assured of Seleucus’ 
friendship, Demetrius turned upon Pleistarchus and reeovered 
«om him the southern coast of Asia Minor. (299 or 298) 
Tliis was the end of Pleistarchus’ short-lived realm ; but 
a memorial of it survives in the fortifications of his capital at 
leraclea-on-Latmus, which rival those of Messeneas examples 
of Greek military architecture. Demetrius’ attack upon 

Tliese wero the words of the comic poet Philippides, quoted by Plutarch 
Demttnus, di. 26. r j 
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Pleistarchus was overlooked by Cassander. who was now 
probably verging upon his last illness, and by Ptolemy, with 
whom Ms patron Seleucus now came to a durable under- 
standing.^ But it had, strangely enough, the effect of em- 
broiling Mm ndth Seleucus. Intent upon enlarging Ms sea- 
front, Seleucus claimed Tjwe and Sidon from Demetrius as 
the price of Ms friendship, but was met with an angry refusal. 
For the moment, however, the quarrel was left imsettled, 
for in 296 Demetrius forgot Seleucus over a new adventure 
in Greece. 

To the Greek Homeland the battle of Ipsus had brought a 
spell of almost unfettered liberty. In casting off Demetrius 
the Greek cities had not played themselves back into the hands 
of Cassander, for since Demetrius’ departure from Greece in 
302 Cassander had made no serious effort to recover lost 
ground, and in 299 he concluded a formal peace with Athens. 
But they lost the chance of taking the Hellemc League into 
their own hands and of establishing it as a permanent instru- 
mentfor common action ; no doubt the presence of Demetrius’ 
garrison at Corinth and his command of the sea served them 
as a sufficient excuse for not making the attempt. But in 
allowing the United States of Greece to fall to pieces they 
gave away whatever chances they might have possessed of 
meeting Demetrius’ impending attack. In 296 Demetrius, 
having attained a viodits vivendi with the other kings, opened 
a new campai^ in Greece with a descent upon Athens. This 
city was particularly ill prepared for defence. After the 
battle of Ipsus the Athenians had transferred their con- 
fidence from Demochares and Stratocles to a friend of Cassan- 
der named Lachares, who betrayed Ms trust in the foRovIng 
year by setting up a tymnnj'.- IVliile maintaining the exist- 
ing forms of the constitution and assuming no higher office 
than that of strategus or, more probably, strategus autocrator, 


‘ Under dnto 2DG, Eurehius {Cfironicon, H, 110) reports the capture by 
otrn* nus of tho torvn of Samario. Tliia is plainly o mistake, for in 29G 
ocinetnui TCOR fully employed elECwliore. But the error lies in the date 
m.her .han m the fact. Tlie bo«t solution is to transfer Demetrius’ campaign 

j" Studi i'Hcnirtici, p. 40, n . 3-1 But in any case, 

In'* expedition n-as a mete raid. 

"f DncliareK’ career lia\-e recently come to light in a 
i"? Oj^yrliynrl.us. Bor the frc-li liplit trliich they throw upon 
I tbenvan history tee S. Eerguson, Claisical PhiMoay, 1929i p. 1 ff. 
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he kept iij) a professional army of his own, and for fear of a 
counter-revolution he abolished the compulsory training of 
the citizens of hoplite census which L 3 ’’curgus had instituted 
after Chceroneia and even Demetrius of Phalerum had not 
wholly discouraged.^ The Athenians therefore had to bear 
the brunt of Demetrius’ assault without an efficient citizen- 
levy and without help from any other city ; their only hope 
was in Ptolemy, who sent a fleet of 150 ships to their aid in 
295, but failed to break the blockade of Demetrius’ 300 men- 
of-w'ar. Under such desperate conditions the Athenians 
nevertheless rallied round Lachares and fought with a tenacity 


recalling the last days of the Peloponnesian War. When funds 
ran short they allowed the despot to seize the temple treasures 
and even to melt down the gold from Pheidias’ statue in the 
Parthenon ; when supplies gave out they endured famine as 
doggedly as after iEgospotarai. But in the end they were 
deserted by Lachares himself, who slipped tlu’ough Demetrius 
lines and left the city to arrange its own capitulation. Deme- 
trius, having convoked the entire people to the theatre, 
staged his re-entry into Athens with a general pardon and 
prompt gifts of corn ; but henceforth he treated it frankly 
as a subject community. Not content with reoccupying the 
castle of Munychia, he drafted a permanent garrison into the 
town of Piraeus and built a new fortress on the Museum HiU 
overlooking Athens on the south side. 

But in returnuig to Europe Demetrius had set his eyes on a 
greater prize than Athens and Greece. In 298 his old enemy 
Cassander had died prematurely of a wasting disease. He 
left behind him a bad reputation, for the Greeks remembered 
him as the ruler who held them down with garrisons, and the 
Macedonians as the murderer of Alexander’s kin. Yet he had 
at least this great merit, that best of all his contemporarms 
he Icnew his own mind and how to limit liis anibitioM. He 
realized from the first that Philip’s fornier dominion in Europe 
Was large enough to absorb his energies, and eventually e 
acknoAvledged that Macedon alone required his whole atten- 
tion. In his later years he gave Macedon a much needed 

^ Ferguson (Hdlenistic Athens, p. 126 ff.) attributes the aboUtion of con- 
scription to Lachares. Otto (Gottingen GeJehrle Anzcigen, 1914, p. n.; 
tentatively assigns it to Demetrius of Phalerum. FergTMon s ww 
virtually established by the phenomenal decline in the numbers o e op 
corps, c. 300 n.c., which tlien sahU from 800 to 30. 
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§ 2. DEMETRIUS, KING OE MACEDON 
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liis liaison officer with Ptolemy. But in 297 Ptolemy trans- 
ferred him to his own stall and financed another coup in Epirus 
by which Pyrrhus definitely secured the royal power for him- 
self and his house. At first, it is true, he had to share the 
throne wth liis cousin Neoptolemus, the nominee of Cassander 
and king in possession ; but in 295 he got rid of an unwelcome 
and disloyal partner by murdering him at a banquet a 
fitting prelude to the stratagem by which Demetrius acquired 
IMacedon, By 294, when he received the call for aid from 
Alexander V of Maccdon, Pyrrhus was firmly established in 
power. He went to Alexander’s help and restored the balance 
of sovereignty between him and his elder brother. In 
return for his services he received back a strip of borderland 
which Philip of IMacedon had taken from Epirus, together 
with the districts of Ambracia and Acarnania, which Cassan- 
der had recently acquired. Though Acarnania soon recovered 
its independence, Ambracia was retained as an Epirote 
possession to the end of Pyrrhus’ dynasty, and the city of 
that name became his capital. 

The call which Alexander had previously addressed to 
Demetrius was answered less promptly, for at the moment 
Demetrius was engaged in a campaign in Peloponnesus w'hich 
gave him back most of the ground lost after Ipsus, and nearly 
put him into possession of Sparta. When at last he became 
free to proceed to Macedon the civil war there had been 
ended, and Alexander went to meet him in Thessaly and to 
thank him for nothing. Demetrius pretended to pocket his 
disappointment cheerfully, and prepared as if to return to 
Peloponnesus ; but at a farewell banquet he suddenly gave 
orders for the murder of his guest. ^ Thereupon he took over 
Alexander’s army, which readily accepted him as a stronger^ 
and hardly less legitimate ruler, and re-entering Macedonia 
■with it he expeUed Antipater from the western hah of the 
Wngdom. The exiled prince took refuge with Lysimachus, 
but for the moment received no active assistance from him. 
Thus Demetrius became seated on Cassander s throne. (294) 

For his successes in Europe, it is true, Demetrius had to pay 


^ According to Plutarcli IDemctrius, ch. 36), Vemetnua anticipated a 
counter-plot by Alexander. This is likely enough. The circumstances of the 
banquet recall those described by Scott in Quentin Dunvard, when Louis Xl 
ontertainod tho Comto de Cr^vecoeur. 
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connection bj’^ land with central and southern Greece. About 
292 the League had taken its first important stride by 
occupying Delphi. In the same year and in 291 it gave 
support to the Boeotians and thus was drawn into conflict 
with Demetrius. In 289 it sustained an invasion by the 
lilacedonian Icing, but was set free by Pyrrhus, who did not 
wish to be taken in flank by a westward extension of Deme- 
trius’ power. In a set battle on jBtolian territory Pyrrhus 
heavily defeated a general of Demetrius, thus estabhshing his 
own reputation as a tactician and releasing the .dStolians from 
all danger. But when he followed up this success with a raid 
into Macedonia, he was driven off with severe loss. Honours 
now being easy, Demetrius made peace with Pyrrhus and the 
.dStolians. The most durable result of Demetrius’ recent 
conquests was the foundation of a new fortress on the Gulf of 
Pagasas, to which he gave the name of Demetrias. This city 
became the starting-point of a new sea-line of communications 
to Chalcis and Corinth, which formed the chief link between 
Macedon and Central Greece or Peloponnesus during the next 
century. 


§ 3. THE ANABASIS OB DEMETRIUS 

At the end of 289 B.c. Demetrius stood at the height of his 
power. His military establishment was comparable with 
that of Philip and Alexander before the Persian conquest ; 
in naval strength he far surpassed them. But in order to raise 
his forces to tliis level he had to apply conscription in the 
most rigorous manner and to overstrain the resources of 
the countries governed by him. His military preparations, 
moreover, could not fail to awaken the apprehensions of his 
former antagonists. In 288 aeeordingly they agreed to fore- 
stall Demetrius’ attack by a general offensive against him, 
and they invited Pyrrhus to join their coalition. Seleucus, 
indeed, could offer no active assistance against an opponent 
who lay out of his range ; but Ptolemy undertook to stir up 
rebellion in Greeee with liis fleet, while Lysimachus and Pjt- 
rhus jointly invaded Macedonia. In this scheme the part 
assigned to Lysimachus appeared the most hazardous : 
although a personal enemy as well as a political rival of 
Demetrius, Lysimachus had never ventured to cross swords 
ivith him on the Macedonian frontier. Yet the invaders 
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actually gained their point wthout a struggle. When the 
^Macedonians accepted Demetrius as their ruler, they had 
expected him to conform to the affable and unpretentious 
style of Macedonian kingship, and they had hoped that be 
would carry on the pacific policy of Cassander’s latest years. 
By introducing among them the pomp and arrogance of 
Asiatic courts, and maldng fresh levies upon them in the style 
of Alexander, Demetrius forfeited their customarj’’ lo 3 'alty. 
At the outset of the campaign he established a front against 
Lysimaehus, but an incipient mutiny warned him that at the 
first contact his army would melt away. He swung round 
to meet Pyrrhus, who meanwhile had advanced as far as 
Bercea. But even a foreigner like Pjorlms now appealed to 
them more strongly than their king. A trickle of mutiny soon 
swelled into a stream, and to escape the fate of Eumenes 
Demetrius had to flee in disguise. The invaders partitioned 
Macedonia on the same lines as Antipater and Alexander V. 

While Lysimaehus and Pyrrhus were carrying Macedonia, 
Ptolemy’s fleet entered the Aegean and gained an important 
albeit an isolated success. At Athens a peaceful revolution 
transferred power from Demetrius’ new spokesman, Phtedrus, 
and gave it back to Demochares and Olympiodorus. Wflth a 
corruption fund provided by Ptolemy Demochares under- 
mined the defences of the Museum Hill, and Olympiodorus 
easily effected its capture with an improvised citizen force. 
The PiriEus, it is true, remained in Demetrius’ hands ; but 
in the absence of Demetrius’ fleet Ptolemy’s admiral re- 
vietualled Athens through other channels. (288) 
Nevertheless, Demetrius recovered from this double blow. 
Apart from Athens he retained aU his key positions in Greece, 
and he had nothing further to fear from Ptolemy’s fleet, which 
quitted the Aegean as soon as Demetrius rallied his naval 
forces. In Thessaly and Central Greece he collected a new 
army, and he would without doubt have recaptured Athens, 
ad not Pyrrhus hastened from Macedonia to its rescue^ ; 
an to compensate for the loss of Athens he obtained a treatj' 
rom PjTxhus which guaranteed to him the remainder of his 
Greek possessions. At the end of 288 Demetrius’ resources 
were still far greater than after the disaster at Ipsus. Besides, 

Therraopyte by marching through 
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he could now afford to bide his time until the unstable 
coalition of the other kings should have fallen apart. 

But Demetrius was not Antigonus. He had no patience to 
play the long game, and his heart was set on a new Anabasis. 
As soon as he had settled with Pyrrhus he swept together a 
force of 11,000 men, the utmost that he could spare at the 
moment from his Greek garrisons, and set sail for Asia Minor, 
In view of the dissensions which were already showing among 
his opponents, he had a reasonable hope that his army, backed 
by an invincible fleet, would at least restore to him the lost 
coastlands of Asia Minor. But he let himself be carried away 
by an initial success. After an unopposed landing at Miletus 
he gained several of the Ionian towns, whose allegiance to 
Lysimachus was reluctant, and captured Sardes, the gate 
of the continent. (287) In the next campaign Demetrius 
made his irretrievable mistake. He deliberately abandoned 
his communications with the Aegean seaboard and plunged 
into the hinterland of Asia kKnor, with a vague intention of 
cutting tlirough to Armenia and replenishing his forces, like a 
second Eumenes, from the eastern provinces. In making this 
move he tlirew away the command of the sea, which was his 
one solid asset, and staked all on the remote chance of foment- 
ing rebellion in Seleucus’ firmly established dominion.^ 
Moreover, Demetrius failed to reckon with the uncertain 
temper of his men, who felt, like Cyrus’ Ten Thousand, that 
they were being expatriated on false pretences, or with the 
strategic abihty of Lysimachus’ son, Agathocles, who had 
inherited his father’s talent for running warfare and now 
displayed his skill by shadorving Demetrius and heading him 
off Armenia. IVith a disgruntled and half-famished army, he 
abandoned his march and drifted across Mt. Taiu'us into 
Cilicia. Here he gained some delusive successes against 
Seleucus, who feared to grasp his nettle and played with the 
idea of negotiations. But eventually Demetrius was beaten 
by his own men, who deserted in ever-increasing numbers to 
Seleucus. In spring 285, wdth a mere handful of troops 
remaining to him, he made his capitulation. Seleucus treated 
him well and spoke him fair. Had Demetrius lived longer, 

* Dotnotrius’ strategy in 28G recalls the irruption into Asia Minor by 
Soxtus Pompeiua after tho battle of Nauloclius. But in 3C u.c. Sextus bad 
at least the excuse of being no longer a thalassocrat. 
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his captor might yet have released him for a further trial of 
strength against his doubtful ally, Lysimnehus, But Deme- 
trius, unable to bear a spell of enforced idleness, drank himself 
to death. 

Among Alexander’s successors Demetrius was the one who, 
on a superficial view, might seem most worthy to wear the 
great king’s mantle. As a man, he possessed the same zest 
for life and the same personal charm. He displayed a like 
boldness of tactics and an equal resilience from misfortune. 
On the other hand, unlike Alexander, he was nothing but a 
general. Efimself the son of the ablest organizer among 
Alexander’s marshals, he could not endmre the drudgery of 
administrative work, and therefore could not consolidate his 
conquests. If his relatively harmless love of pomp united him 
with Alexander, his scandalous licentiousness offered a most 
damaging contrast. Yet all these weaknesses might not have 
ruined his career, had he, like Alexander, been able to tie 
victory to his chariot-wheels. However, if Demetrius could 
strike hard, he lacked the equally important power of holding 
his hand. By his impetuosity he lost the battle of Ipsus and 
made a certain fiasco of his last campaign in Asia hlinor. 
Demetrius could therefore not be considered seriously as the 
founder of a new imperial d 3 masty. In the politics of his day 
he was merely a disturbing factor, and the Greek world could 
never regain its equilibrium so long as he Im ched out of one 
adventure into the next. 


§ 4. THE RISE OF LYSIMACHUS 

In the final partition of Demetrius’ dominions his antagon- 
ists did not take any agreed measures, but helped themselves 
severaRy as occasion offered, and received very unequal 
shares. Seleucus, the captor of Demetrius, was for the time 
being content with this prize, and acquired no fresh territor}’’. 
Ptolemy, who had sat still since 288, caught a big plum in his 
lap, when Demetrius’ admiral, Philoeles, surrendered to him 
the greater part of the captive king’s fleet, and thus conferred 
upon him without a struggle the thalassocracy for wliich he 
had contended during the past thirty years. This windfall 
also carried with it the acquisition of Sidon (Philoeles’ native 
city) and Tyre, and of the Cyclades, where a change of rulers 
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was highly welcome, in ^aew of Demetrius’ heavy exactions.^ 
To this period we may also assign Ptolemy’s establishment of 
a nayal base at Itanus in eastern Crete, which was the most 
permanent possession of his dynasty in the Aegean area. 

In the Greek Homeland Demetrius had left his son by 
Phila, Antigonus Gonatas, with a skeleton army and a few 
warships. With such slender resources Gonatas (as we shall 
henceforward call him) could not hold his own after his father’s 
capture. Egged on by Lysiraachus and Ptolemy, who sent 
gifts of corn and money, the Athenians made two successive 
attacks upon Gonatas’ garrison in the Piraeus. The first 
' attempt was a disastrous failure, thanks to the loyalty of 
Gonatas’ governor, who shammed traitor and opened the 
gates of the harbour, but only to close them behind the in- 
rushing Athenians and to slaughter all who had been caught 
in his trap. In the following year, however, Olympiodorus 
won his triple crown by taking Piraeus in an open attack. 
(286-5) A worse loss befell Gonatas in Thessaly, where 
Pyrrhus made a surprise assault upon him in 286. His irrup- 
tion was in direct contravention of the compact made by him 
with Demetrius in 288 (p. SO) ; but Lysimachns had con- 
vinced him that the treaty contracted by him earlier in that 
year vdth Demetrius’ enemies was a prior charge upon his 
conscience. Gonatas rated his present ehances against 
Pyrrhus so low, that he ceded to him the rest of Thessaly in 
return for the unmolested possession of Demetrias. In 
addition to this fortress, Gonatas retained of his father’s 
heritage Bceotia, Euboea, and the larger part of Peloponnesus. 
After his seizure of Thessaly P 3 ?rrhus held a territory extend- 
ing from the Adriatic to the river Axius and the Gulf of 
Pagasse. For the moment he was the most powerful monarch 
in the European part of Alexander’s empire. But his rule over 
tins extended territory lasted barely a year. The com- 
plaisance which Lysimachus had shown to him since the two 
kings became neighbours in Macedonia was based on nothing 
but fear of Demetrius. He was but playing Pyrrhus for his 
own ultimate gain, and at the news of Demetrius’ death he 
lost no time in throwing off the mask of friendship. In an 

' Tlio early popularity o£ Ptolemaic rule in the Cyclades is plainly illus- 
trated by Ditt., SijU., 300, which records the abatement of tribute under the 
now rigiino. 
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open fight Lysimachus might have found his rival more than 
a match for himself ; but true to his bent for winning cam- 
paigns without battles, he attacked Pyrrhus by guerilla 
w arfare and by diplomatic siege-w'ork. PjttIius, who had the 
isadvantage of being not merely a usurper but a stranger in 
acedon, found his army being charmed aw^ay from him as 
surely as he had seduced Demetrius’ men in 288. He with- 
rew' to Epirus, and for the next ten years lost interest in 
reek affairs. Lysimachus thereupon gathered western 
Macedonia and Thessaly into his hands ; at the same time 
e etached Acamania from Pyrrhus and induced the 
Aitohans to transfer their friendship to him. 

In 285 B.C. the pohtical situation in the Greek world was 
simpler than for many years before or after. If exception be 
attenuated dominions of Pyrrhus and Gonatas, 
and of a few territories of independent city-states, Alexander’s 
empire was now cleanly divided between three of his former 
oacers, Ptolemy, Seleucus and Lysimachus. Of these 
itolemy alone possessed a strong fleet ; but on land Lysi- 
machus had become the most powerful. In Europe, where his 
domimons extended from the Danube to Thermopyl®, he 
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old king did not marry again, and at his death Antiochus held 
an undisputed title to the throne. But neither Ptolemy nor 
Lysimachus adhered to a consistent dynastic policy. On his 
first arrival in Egypt Ptolemy had taken to wife a descendant 
of the last native Pharaoh, Nectanebo,i but in 321 he sup- 
planted her by Antipater’s daughter, Eurydice (p. 13), 
whose son, usually named Ptolemy Ceraunus, became heir 
apparent. In old age he succumbed to an intrigue by his - 
mistress Berenice, who beguiled him into dismissing Eurydice 
and disappointing Ptolemy Ceraunus, so that she might 
become queen and a son whom she had previously borne out 
of wedlock, Ptolemy II or Philadelphus, ^ might be made 
Crown Prince. In the hope of placing the succession beyond 
dispute, Ptolemjr formally appointed Philadelphus as joint- 
king in 285,^ and he had the good fortune to see Ceraunus 
leave Egypt to try his fortunes at another court. In 283 he 
died quietly, and Philadelphus took over unchallenged. 

But in Lysimachus’ realm a similar dynastic history ended 
in catastrophe. In common with all the kings of the period, 
Lysimachus had begun by making marriages for purely 
political reasons, but like Ptolemy, he finally let policy be 
deflected by sentiment. His first match was with Antipater’s 
daughter, Nicasa (p. 13) ; after Nicsea’s death he had 
espoused a Persian lady named Amestris, the widow of a 
tyrant of Heraclea, in order to gain possession of this impor- 
tant city ; after the battle of Ipsus he had sent Amestris 
away for the sake of a closer connexion with Ptolemy. His 
third Avife, Arsinoe II, was the most remarkable of the earlier 
HeUenistie queens. To the masculine strength of will and 
ambition which she shared with other Macedonian princesses 
she added a peculiar diplomatic ability, the birth-gift of her 
mother, Berenice. Having given Lysimachus three sons, she 
determined that one of these should be his successor. But 

' On this marringo sec Tam, Class. Quart., 1D29, p. 338. 

- In this book tho convenient moclcm BVEtem of nttacliing numerals to 
liings of like name will l>o followod. In Hellenistic times sucli kings rrero 
usually distinguished by mimames. Tliey commonly received an official 
Rumamo derived from tlioir cults before or after death (tho name of Phila- 
ilolphus being conferred posthumously) ; but these titles vrero sometimes 
displaced in common usage by popular niclcnames. 

’ It is sometimes statcfl that Ptolemy I actually retired in favour of tho 
Crown Prince. But papyri of 284-3 still date by him ns reigning Iiing. 

(P. Ettphanliae, 3 and 4.) 
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the claims of the king’s eldest son, Agathocles (by Nic^ea) 
could not be hghtly set aside : not mily was he far older 
Arsmoe’s children, but he had proved his wSh and 
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he could now hope’’ to win Greece into the bargain. Once 
more, for a moment, the reunion of Alexander’s empire seemed 
to be emerging from dreamland. But at best Seleucus could 
not reckon on a term of life sufficient to round off his con- 
quests. Besides, he was not the only candidate for the 
Macedonian throne. 

When Ptolemy Ceraunus left Egypt, he first repaired to 
Seleucus’ coiurt and obtained from him a promise of reinstate- 
ment, But Seleucus was perhaps not in earnest, and certainly 
did not intend to precipitate a conflict with Egypt in the life- 
time of Ptolemy I. Ceraunus therefore passed on to Lysi- 
machus, but met with no better fortune there, for Lysimachus 
was equally determined to maintain good relations with 
Egypt and recognized Philadelphus’ claims to the succession 
by giving him the hand of his daughter by Nicsaa, Arsinoe I. 
Nevertheless, Ceraunus stayed on with Lysimachus. During 
the lifetime of his host he never had a prospect of succeeding 
him on the Macedonian throne, and there is no evidence of 
his having abetted Arsinoe II against Agathocles. But after 
the battle of Corupedium he set up a counter-claim against 
Seleucus, and he enforced it by methods of which he became 
the most finished exponent among Alexander’s successors. 
Early in 280, when Seleucus crossed the Dardanelles on the 
way to Lysimachus’ capital, Lysimachia, he stabbed him with 
his own hand as he stepped out of the boat. 

Seleucus was the founder of the kingdom which bore most 
resemblance to Alexander’s empire, and he may be accounted 
the most successful of his marshals. His good fortune rested 
not so much on his military ability, which does not appear to 
have been outstanding, as on his statesmanship. Despite 
the part which he took in the murder of Perdiccas, he was 
reckoned the “ justest ” of Alexander’s successors.^ Along 
with Antigonus he came closest to Alexander in political 
acumen, and in his government he applied two of Alexander’s 
guiding principles, that the Macedonian conquests in Asia 
could only be preserved by conciliation of the natives and 
by the founding of Greek colonies in their midst. He was 
the last survivor among Alexander’s high officers, and 
with his death we pass over to a new generation which knew 
not Alexander. 


* Pausanias, I, 16, 3, 
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§ 6. THE GALATIAN INVASION 
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opening of a fresh chapter in Greek history. Ever since the 
Dorian Invasion the Greeks had been exempt from invasion 
hy wandering European peoples : for many centuries they 
had looked to Asia as the only seat of danger. But now that 
Alexander had ended the Asian peril, the Greek world 
received its first warning that it must keep a sharp watch on 
its European front. 

Ceraunus’ novel enemies were an offshoot of the Celtic 
peoples, who had begim to drift about 400 b,c. from the Alpine 
borders towards the Mddle and Lower Danube. Isolated 
Celtic detachments had eome into contact with Alexander in 
Illyria, and with Cassander and Lysimachus on the frontiers 
of Macedonia. But the first attack in force was delivered in 
279, when three separate war-bands broke into Macedonia 
and Thrace. In the objects and methods of their warfare the 
Galatians,” as the Greeks came to call these eastern Celts, 
bore a close resemblance to the Gauls of France and Italy. ^ 
Though they had set out originally in quest of new lands for 
settlement — ^for which purpose they brought their families 
nnth them — during their wanderings they developed habits 
of plunder and blackmail. With the exception of the chiefs, 
the Galatians were poorly armed ; they had little military 
training ; they could move only as fast as their families and 
their loot would allow them. But on first contact they over- 
awed the Macedonians and Greeks in much the same way as 
the Gauls unnerved the Italians. With their giant limbs, 
their impetuous onslaught, and the terrifying swoop of their 
two-handed broadswords they won a sudden reputation for 
being irresistible in close battle. Though it is probable that 
none of their war-bands much exceeded 20,000 men, rtunour 
swelled their numbers to 300,000. 

Early in 279 a Galatian division under a chieftain named 
Bolgius entered Macedonia from the west or north-west and 
demanded a danegeld of Ceraunus. The Macedonian king 
hurried out to battle without even waiting to call up all his 
nien from their winter-quarters. The result was a Greek 
battle of the Allia.” Ceraimus himself was captured and 
decapitated. His death rid the Greek world of the most 
unscrupulous adventurer of an imsettled age, but it exposed 


^ On the vexed topic of the relation of the Galatians to the other Colts, 
see J. M. de Navarro, Cambr. Aiic, Eist., VII, p. 56 ff. 
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outmanoeuvred by Brennus, who detached the moliarn by 
sending a fljnng eolumn up the Spercheius valley to raid their 
country, and also repeated the turning operation of Xerxes 
across the ridge of Mt. CaUidromus ; and the garrison in the 
defile did not stay to emulate the exploits of Leomdas. With 
the roads on either side of Parnassus now open to him, the 
Galatian chief made for Delphi, which was no doubt the mam 
objective of his invasion. Though Greek tradition is not clear 
on this point, it is probable that Brennus’ force entered the 
sanctuary, but was promptly driven out again.^ A small 
Greek detachment, consisting mostly of Phocians, hung on 
the invaders’ heels, and a thunderstorm followed by driving 
snow — ^for the season was now midwinter — and reinforced by 
cascades of rocks from Mt. Parnassus, drove the Galatians 
back in panic. Their retreat was of course attributed by 
Delphic legend to divine intervention, and stories were told of 
local heroes and two armed maidens who cheered the 
defenders like angels of Mons. In the meantime the Galatian 
flying column had broken across Mt. CBta into the .®tolian 
village of Gallium and butchered its, inhabitants ; but they 
were presently caught up by the .ffiltolian troops, who sniped 
them unmercifully in the retreat. Eventually the Galatian 
inroad resolved itself into a headlong rout, in which Brennus 
took his own life. The remnant of the invaders passed on 
through Macedonia to Thrace.® 

Thetlurd of the Galatian columns made straight for Thrace, 
which in 278 became a ralljdng-groxmd for the invaders. One 
section took up its abode here permanently (p. 118) ; the 
others moved on across the Dardanelles and Bosporus into 
Asia Minor, where the king of Bithynia hired their services in 
a domestic war (pp, 97-8). This contract ended, the Galatians 

^ Tliough sovoral nnciont authors imply that the Galatians did not reach 
tho sanctuary, and a contemporary inscription from Cos (Ditfc,, Syll., 398) 
spoahe o£ it ns ha^g hoon “ hopt safe right through ” otiier 

writers assert that it suflorod pLUago. It is safer to assume that the invaders 
got in, for an episode of this kind might ho hushed up hut would hardly he 
in%-pnted. On tho other hand it is certain that they were not given timo to 
plunder Rystomaticnlly. On a terra-cotta friozo at Bologna (A. W. Lawrence 
^tcr Grecl: Sculpture, plato 94b) tho Gauls are represented as dropping their 
? cormter-attack by Apollo in person. Bor a full discussion 
see ih. Kemnch and R. Herzog, Comptes Bendus Acad. Znscrs., 1904, p. 1S8 ff. 

A detaU^ and generally trustworthy account of Brennus’ invasion is 
proven, ed in Pausanins, X, 19-23. ' mvasmn is 
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resumed their marauding expeditions, covering all Asia lilinor 
from the Bosporus to the Mieander, and making frequent 
descents upon the rich territories of the Greek coastlands. 
Though they failed, as usual, to carrj’^ the towns, they en- 
countered no organized opposition, save from isolated levies 
of Greek cities, or from bands of Greek volunteers who did not 
give way to the general panic A In 277 or 276 they revenged 
themselves upon Apollo for their defeat at Delphi by raiding 
his temple at Didyma near Mletus.^ In the former of these 
years king Antiochus brought an army to Sardes, but in 276 
he was called back to Syria by the outbreak of another war 
(pp. 83-4). In 275 he returned to Asia Minor and won the first 
set battle over the invaders (at an unknown site). He owed 
this success to a small corps of elephants, who threwthe horses 
of the enemy scythe-chariots into confusion and turned them 
back upon their infantry. With this victory the Galatian 
peril was by no means ended ; but the “ elephant battle ” 
marks the beginning of the process by which the invaders were 
gradually forced back on to the plateau of Phrygia, where 
they eventually settled down (p. 99). 

For Macedonia the Galatian invasions had two permanent 
consequences. They deprived it of Thrace and cut it off from 
the Black Sea ; on the other hand, they pro%nded it with a 
new and enduring dynasty. The founder of this line of kings 
was Demetrius’ son, Antigonus Gonatas. Despite his failure 
in 280 (p. 58), Gonatas had kept up his claim to his father’s 
dominions. In 279 he took advantage of the anarchy in the 
Balkan lands to acquire a base of operations in the Gallipoli 
peninsula, but for trvo years he failed to get a foothold in 
Macedonia. In 277, however, he happened on a large detach- 
ment of Galatian marauders from Thrace and succeeded in 
destroying them in an ambuscade, rvbile they were plimdering 
a camp which he had relinquished as a bait. By this chance 
victory Gonatas suddenly leapt into fame, and on returning 
to !Macedon he w'as acclaimed king by the remnants of Sos- 
thenes’ forces, who had recently lost their leader. With this 

^ TliG horror and loathing ■with "which the Galatian hands ■were regarded 
among the Asiatic Greeks is reflected in a contemporary decree of Priene in 
honour of a citizen who had improvised a volunteer defence force and headed 
oft the marauders, [Prienc, 17.) 

- U . Otto, ScUrage zur Selcukidengeschic/iiCf p. 20, (On the evidence of 
an unpublished inscription.) 
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force and some Galatian stragglers whom he took into his paj^ 
he di'ove out the ex-ldng Antipater (Cassandcr s nephew) and 
Ptolemy the son of Arsinoe II, recovered Thessaly and stormed 
Cassandreia, the only Macedonian tonm which stood out 
against him. (276-5) Thus Macedonia, which since the death 
of Cassander had been a prey to every adventurer, found a 
king who could keep his tlrrone. 


§ 7. UETROSPECT 

The year 275 may he taken as marking the end of the long 
period during which the fragments of Alexander’s empire were 
being heaved and tossed in the melting-pot. Looking back 
upon the half-century from his death, we may feel tempted 
to condemn it as the biggest and rvorst blot on Greek history. 
On first reading it leaves a paramount impression of endless 
and meaningless collisions between self-seeking adventurers, 
who had no aim but their own aggi-andizement and recoiled 
from no crime in pursuit thereof ; of wars that breed new wars, 
and of battles that decide nothing ; of Greek cities deprived 
of their liberty, crushed by conscription and taxation, or 
dragooned by mercenary garrisons ; of pirates combing 
the seas and barbarian maxandexs holding the lands to 
ransom. 

On further study this impression will be confirmed at some 
points and modified at others. It cannot be denied that 
Alexander’s successors generally fought for their own hand, 
that they were disloyal to his dynasty ; that they stooped to 
intrigue and murder, and with rare exceptions were utterly 
cynical in their family relations. Against this may he set their 
extraordinary virility, their refusal to accept final defeat, and, , 
in some instances, an organizing ability of no mean order. 
But the real test of the period lies not so much in its principal 
personalities as in its broad effect upon Alexander’s empire. 
Beyond question its warfare entailed a severe strain upon the 
Macedonians and Greeks, from whom the contending armies 
were mainly recruited ; and the general instability of the times 
no doubt acted as a brake on economic development and on 
mental activity. From these points of view the suddenness 
of Alexander’s death and the lack of a competent successor 
m his family may be accounted a serious misfortune to his 
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empire. Yet the horrors of the period may easily be over- 
drawn. Though its armaments were large and its wai'S in- 
cessant, its casualty lists were comparatively slight. The 
generals fought too scientifically to indulge in useless slaughter 
and the troops readily granted quarter, and when cities were 
captured no wholesale executions or enslavements followed 
(p. 242). Though many Greek towns were subjected to gar- 
risons, in outward form at least their autonomy was usually 
respected and commands were often conveyed in the form of 
requests.^ The costs of the campaigns, moreover, w'ere not 
wholly met by taxation, but were in some measure defrayed 
from the accumulated war-treasures of Alexander. 

Finally, it must be acknowledged that the break-up of 
Alexander’s empire was in itseK desirable. As a mere police- 
state it might possibly have held together, so as to eonstitute 
the Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy with a European annexe. 
But none save Alexander, probably not even Alexander, could 
have shouldered the immense task of developing its resources 
and fostering its culture from one centre of government. The 
partition of his dominions was therefore a requisite of future 
good administration ; and the main lines of its division, out 
of which emerged one first-class power on each continent, were 
in general accord with geographic conditions. The year 275 
B.C. was not too late for a fresh start under more hopeful 
auspices, and if Greek history nevertheless followed a wrong 
course, the blame for this must rest mainly on the successors 
of the successors. 

^ 33,g. in the rescript oi Antigonns to Lebedus and Toos, vidiich he recon- 
stituted into one community. (Ditt., Syll., Ho repeatedly issues his 

injunctions under the saving formula * olbjitBa Say. * 

Decrees in honour of garrison, commanders vrho kept their forces under 
good discipline are not uncommon in. this or in later periods. E.g. Ditt., 
Syll., 331 (/Egosthena) ; Priene, 20-23 ; Hicks, 188-9 (Megara and JEgms.). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FARTHER EAST 

§ 1. rRlNCIPLES OP DIVISION 

A HISTORY of Alexander’s empire in the first half- 
century after his death must perforce treat of that 
empire as a whole. It will not bear subdivision into 
independent records of particular dynasties or countries, for 
not until 275 b.c. had the new political units crystallized out 
of the boiling mass. Even after that date it is not easy to 
follow out separately the fortunes of each succession-state, 
for it was only after the Roman conquest that Alexander’s 
world became thorougldy hard-set. In the meantime, new 
principalities still decomposed out of those already established, 
and frontiers continued to undergo frequent and violent 
fluctuations. On the whole the most eonvenient and pers- 
picuous method of carrying the narrative dmvn to the Roman 
conquest is to group the facts in the form of regional surveys. 
In the following seven chapters the history of the Greek world 
down to about 200 B.c. will be reviewed district by district, 
in a series progressing from east to west. 


§ 2. INDIA TO 250 B.c, 

The frontier of Alexander’s empire in the Par East was 
formed by the Indus and its tributary the Hyphasis (Beas), 
The district enclosed between these rivers and the high 
mountains that form their watershed stood in 823 b.c, under 
a Macedonian officer named Sibyrtius ; the Kabul valley and 
the Hindu Kush passes were committed to the care of Oxy- 
artes, an Iranian nobleman, whose daughter, Roxane, was 
Alexander’s iridow. In the Punjab the strip between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes (Jhelum) was placed under the joint 
6 66 
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rule of a ^lacedonian named Eudamus and of the native rajah, 
Taxilas ; the region between the Hydaspcs and the Hyphasis 
was left in the hands of its former ruler, king Porus. This 
partition of the conquered lands betw'een Alexander’s own 
officers and Oriental princes, some of whom had but recently 
made a hard fight for their independence, shows that Alex- 
ander could not spare many Macedonian or Greek troops for 
India, and that his Macedonian officers could not afford to 
estrange the native rulers or to weaken their own forces by 
internecine quarrels. Yet after Alexander’s death his 
governors made both of these mistakes. The Avorst offender 
was Eudamus. This officer, who coveted the elephant corps 
of king Porus, obtained it by procuring the assassination of 
their owner ; and he removed the elephants with the rest of 
his army from India in order to participate in the AA'ar against 
Pcilhon of Media (p. 28). 

In Eudamus’ absence the native reaction against IMace- 
donian rule declared itself. The leader of this movement, 
Chandragupta (or Sandrakottos, as the Greeks called him), 
was a captain of adventure from the Ganges lands, Avho had 
been incited by Alc.\andcr’s example to create an Indian 
empire for himself, and nith the help of “ Yavana ” (Greek) 
mercenaries he had extended his authority over the Ganges 
basin. About 81 G he invaded the Indus valley, where he 
apparently made short AA'ork of the remaining lilacedonian 
garrisons. About 303, it is true, Selcucus, who had mean- 
while established his authority over the other eastern proA'- 
inces, A'isiled India and carried on a war with Chandragupta 
in the Punjab. But at best it is doubtful Avhether Selcucus 
AAOuld haA’c had any chance against a native ruler Avho could 
draAA' upon the resources of half India ; and in actual fact he 
could only engage Chandragupta by neglecting his more 
important Avar-front against Anligonus in the AV'cst (p. 40). 
Therefore in cxcliange for 300 elephants he ceded to Chandra- 
gupta the eastern margin of .i\lexandcr’.s empire up to the 
wateiNhed of the Hindu Kush. (30 J-3) This bargain, which 
certainty vas piofitable to Selcucus — for it A\as aa’IUi Chandra- 
triipta s (kplniiits that he Avon at Ipsus —appears to have 
pk’ftstxl With ]jurHcs, for Selcucus and his successor kept a 
pa^rruRTitnt r*'*it1'ut at Cbandragupi.'i’s capita], Palilrathra 
{IV.U’.k). 'Io tins <nvoy, Megaslhene.s. avc oaac most of our 
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BACTRTAN AND PARTmAN I\rONARCIIIES G7 

knowledge of Chaiidragupia’s court.^ From his description 
it appears that his monarchy was an essentially Hindu state, 
being based on the di\dsion by castes. His system of roads and 
his service of spies ^Yere probably copied from the Achajmenid 
realm rather than from Alexander’s, if indeed it was borrowed 
from anywhere, and the only Greeks in his retinue seem to have 
been mercenaries and courtesans. The same friendly relations 
were kept up between the next king, Amitraghata (Greek : 
“ Amitrochaites ”) and Antioehus I. The story that Amitra- 
ghata asked Antioehus for figs, vine, and a sophist, and that 
the Greek Icing sent him the Delihaiessen, but not the sophist, 
because he had no stock of this commodity for export, may 
not be strictly true ; but continued intercourse between the 
two monarchies is attested by the not infrequent finds of coins 
of the first two Seleucid rulers in north-west India. 

The fall of Chandragupta’s dynasty (c. 275 B.c.) and its 
replacement by the empire of Asoka — ^the first to embrace all 
India — made no difference to the friendly relations between 
Hindu and Greek. About 260 Asoka, who was a devotee of 
Buddhism, sent missionaries to five Hellenistic kings, Antio- 
chus I or II, Ptolemy II, Antigonus Gonatas, Alexander II 
of Epirus and Magas of Gyrene — ^the first invitation by an 
eastern prince to the western world. But Asoka’s empire 
did not last long, and about 250 the Seleucid monarchy 
suffered defections in its upper provinces which put it out of 
touch mth India. 

§ 3. THE RISE OF THE BACTRIAN AND PARTHIAN MONARCHIES 

From 250 B.c. the relations of the Greek world with India 
and Central Asia were largely determined by the rise of two 
new Idngdoms on the Iranian plateau. In this region Alex- 
ander had originally appointed Oriental governors in pre- 
ference to Macedonian or Greek, but shortly before his death 
he had in most cases replaced the natives by Europeans. 
Despite the reduction of the European population by their 
internecine wars at the end of the fourth centnry (pp. 4- and 
23), an Oriental reaction did not set in so promptly in these 

1 Fragments of Megasthenes are preserved in extracts by Strabo (bk. 16, 
pp. 709-13), Arrian, Indica, and Diodorus {II, 36-42). On the general credi- 
bility of his descriptions, see B. 0. J. Tiimner, Megasthenes en de Indtsche 
MaatschappiJ- 
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lands as in India. During the reigns of the first two Seleueids 
notliing is heard of Iran, except that it was troubled with 
occasional incursions by nomads from the Central Asian 
grasslands. Seleucus sent a general named Demodamas to 
make a retaliatory raid across the laxartes (Syr-Daria), 
and founded a colony beyond this river, Antioch-in-Scythia, 
as an advanced outpost against the marauders. Similarly, 
Antioehus I ringed off the oasis of Merv with a group of 
mihtary settlements. 

But soon after 250 the greater part of the Iranian plateau 
was detached from the Seleucid dominions and constituted 
into two independent Idngdoms. At this time the Seleucid 
monarchy was being severely shaken by dynastic disputes and 
by a war with Egypt, in which the Ptolemaic armies advanced 
into Babylonia and fomented rebellion in the upper provinces 
(p. 88). Under the impression of these disasters the governor 
of Bactria, Diodotus, made himself independent of Seleucid 
authority. It is probable that Diodotus had previoxisly 
possessed in fact, if not in law, the power of a count palatine, 
and that he slipped out of control by a gradual usurpation of 
sovereignty rather than by a sudden act of defiance. ^ 

A parallel movement to the Bactrian secession took place 
in this same period on the northern edge of the Persian 
plateau. About 247 Arsaces, chief of a nomad tribe named 
the Pami, expelled the Seleucid governor, Andragoras, from 
Parthia (northern and north-eastern Persia) and permanently 
occupied the district of Astavene (Astrabad) in that province. 
This foray, insignificant in itself, led on to a more ambitious 
inroad under Arsaces’ brother Tiridates, w'ho took advantage 
of further dissension within the Seleucid dynasty about 285 
B.C. (p. 109) to overrun the entire regions of Parthia and 
Hyrcania. This second incursion was too serious to be dis- 
regarded. About 230 king Seleucus H, having momentarily 
disengaged himself from other war-fronts, took the field in 
person against the invader. For a wliile Tiridates stood in 
danger of being caught between two fires, for Diodotus of 
Bactria showed signs of making common cause with Seleucus 


* founder of tho Bactrian monarchy assorted Kia independence by 
fatlikxag coins in his own nome. But it is not certain whether ho gave liimseif 
tho title of king at any time of bis life. The pietses of “ King Diodotus ’’ 
should ixirhaps in every case bo assigned to his son and namesake. 
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in a war of Greelcs against barbarians. But the timely death 
of the Bactrian ruler, and the changed attitude of his successor 
Diodotus II, who went so far as to enter into alliance with 
the nomad ehief, rid him of danger from that quarter. Even 
so, Tiridates fled before Selcucus to the steppes, and he might 
have been permanently dispossessed of Parthia, had not his 
pursuer been called off by yet another domestic war. Thus 
Tiridates found leisure to recover his conquests and to con- 
solidate them into the kingdom of Parthia. 

On the north-western border of the Persian plateau the 
fertile district of IMedia Atropatene (Azerbaijan) had been left 
since 323 in the hands of a native d 5 masty. The relations of 
these princes to the Seleucids are not elear ; it is probable 
that they acknowledged Seleucid suzerainty and sent occa- 
sional tribute, but enjoyed virtual independence. In the 
neighbouring province of Armenia a dynasty which was 
descended from the last Persian satrap had accepted con- 
ditions similar to those of Atropatene. But about 230, 
a vassal-prince named Arsames made himself independent 
and built himself a new capital at Arsamosata. Thus, 
while the Seleucid monarchy ceded notliing except the 
Punjab in the first fifty years after Alexander’s death, in the 
disastrovxs period of civil wars which beset it between 250 and 
225 it lost the entire northern edge of the Iranian table- 
land from the Hindu Kush to Asia Minor. 

§ 4. ANTIOCnUS III, KESTITUTOa ORBIS 

In 221 the crumbling of the Seleucid dominion was acceler- 
ated into a wdiolesale disruption, which threatened to reduce 
it to the Mediterranean borderlands, or to extinguish it 
altogether. Presuming on the chronic unrest in the western 
provinces of the Idngdom (p. 118), and on the inexperience 
of a new and youthful ruler, Antiochus III, Molon, the 
governor of Media (Central Persia), broke into revolt and 
carried with him his brother, the governor of Persis (Southern 
Persia) and prince Artabazancs of Atropatene.^ Advancing 
into Babylonia, the rebel leader was driven back across the 
Tigris by a large loyalist force under a general named Xence- 
tas ; but in a sudden counter-attack he complete^ destroyed 
* On the circumstances of Antiochus Ill’s accession, see p. 113. 
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tliis force, "vrliicli Lad spent the interv^ening night in premature 
carousals. By this stroke Molon won all the renaainder of 
Persia, and Babylonia into the bargain. The Seleucid 
monarchy now seemed in the same plight as the Roman 
Empire after the Gothic invasions of the third centurj’-. But 
it was saved from dissolution by Antiochus III, the Greek 
Aurelian. \Yith unsuspected energy Antiochus brought up 
heavy reinforcements in person, and by the advice of an 
experienced officer named Zeuxis he crossed the Tigns above 
Melon’s position so as to threaten his commimications with 
Media. By this movement Molon was cornered near ApoUonia 
(to north of Seleucia) and brought to battle. Deserted at the 
first contact by half his army, he put an end to the rebellion 
by taking his own life. B}’' way of warning to future insur- 
gents, his body was impaled according to the old Persian 
custom. Antiochus followed up this success with a march 
across Mt. Zagrus into Atropatene, where Artabazanes at 
once made submission. (220) 

In the next eight years Antiochus made an end to the 
internal dissensions which had vexed his dynasty and re- 
covered much of the ground lost by his predecessors on other 
fronts (p. 113 ff .). Having thus seemed his rear, he was able to 
apply his entire field force to a series of eastern campaigns 
which occupied him from 212 to 204. In 212 he penned up 
Xerxes the son of the rebel Arsames at Arsamosata, and 
forced him to make an earlj' smrender. In accordance with a 
well-tried device of Seleucid statecraft he sought to bind the 
vassal dynasty to himself by giving Xerxes a daughter in 
marriage ; but after the death of this prince (which was 
ascribed on doubtful evidence to Antiochus himself), he re- 
annexed the Armenian principality and placed it rmder two 
governors, Artaxias and Zariadris. 

From 209 to 204 Antiochus was engaged on a Grand Tour 
of the eastern pro%dnces, which was second only to Alexander’s 
Anabasis in the annals of Greek conquest. He began his 
march from Ecbatana in ^ledia, where he raised campaign- 
funds by despoiling a rich native temple — a bad example to 
himself and to his successors. His first objective was the 
Parthian capital, Hecatompylus (Salwud), which la}' beyond 
the Salt Desert of Central Persia. The Parthian king, Tiri- 
dates’ successor, Priapatius, offered no armed opposition at 
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tliis stage, but sent horsemen to destroy the cisternsj fed by 
conduits from Mt. Elburz, which former Persian rulers had 
constructed for the benefit of caravans. But Antiochus 
forestalled the Parthian horse with his own eavalry, and thus 
was able to cross the desert without mishap. From Heca- 
tompylus his route laj'- across Mt. Elburz into Hyrcania (at 
the south-east edge of the Caspian), where the Parthian king 
had taken up a position. The march across this high ridge 
involved a climb of more than thirty miles up a deep and 
rugged gorge, the flanks of which were lined by enemy troops 
well provided with heavy missiles. Like Hannibal in his 
ascent of the Alps, Antiochus realized that the passage 
could not be forced unless the defenders were first dislodged 
from the chffs above. He therefore waited for his light- 
armed men (mostly Cretans) to clamber up the sides of the 
mountains and drive off the enemy snipers. Under these 
conditions he took eight days to accomplish the ascent ; 
but he carried the pass with slight loss. After the descent 
into Hyrcania he brought Priapatius to battle and forced 
him to sue for terms. In pursuance of his ordinary policy 
on the outskirts of his realm he did not expel the Parthian 
ruler, but kept him as a vassal. 

After this settlement of the Parthian problem Antiochus 
passed on to Bactria. Here he had to deal with an upstart 
ruler, a Greek from Magnesia named Euthydemus, who had 
displaced Diodotus II. ^ At the frontier-river, the Arius 
(Heri-Rud), he found a strong detachment of enemy cavalry ; 
but pouncing upon it with Alexandrian rapidity he routed it 
in a miniature Battle of the Granicus. The king took a per- 
sonal part in this combat and had tlie satisfaction of losing a 
few teeth. (208) The movements of Antiochus during the 
next tw’o years are lost ; but it appears that he spent the 
greater part of this time in an attack upon Euthydemus’ 
capital at Bactra (Baikh), the siege of Tvliich was compared 
by Polybius Avith the investment of Carthage in 147—6. The 
Bactrian war, however, ended in a comprorm'se, for Euthy- 
demus eventually persuaded Antiochus that a fight to a finish 
would be a betrayal of Hellenism, which could not afford to 
weaken in mutual warfare its outposts against the people of 

^ It is not knotrn -n-liothor Euthydemus’ native town 'irns 5Iegnesia-ad- 
Sipylum or 5Ingncria-adOIa?andruro. 
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the steppes. Antiochus hereupon conceded the title of king to 
Euthydemus and guaranteed his rights by treaty ; and to 
Euthydemus’ son, Demetrius, he gave one of his daughters. 
(208—6) 

The last stage of Antiochus’ march lay across the “ Cau- 
casus ” (Hindu Kush) to the Indus valley. The political 
condition of this country had reverted to that which Alexander 
had found there. The empire of Asoka had broken up, and 
princes of the rank of Taxilas and Porus had replaced him. 
With one such rajah, named Sophagasenus by the Greeks, but 
unlmown to Hindu tradition, Antiochus made a convention 
of the usual kind, conceding to him virtual independence in 
return for the recognition of his overlordship, a sura of money 
and a corps of elephants. Unlike Alexander, he made but a 
short stay m India, and he had an uneventful homeward 
gurney y way of Kandahar and Seistan to Seleucia-on- 
ligns. (206-5) Herein again he differed from Alexander, that 
he made no attempt to open up communications to India 
oy sea, still less to circumnavigate Arabia— for the benefit of 
Ptolemaic trade. But from Seleucia he sailed down the Tigris 
an a ong t e Persian Gulf to the town of Gerra, on the east 
coast of Arabia, which played a part similar to that of its 
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after the havoc of the recent civil wars. On these grounds he 
had perforce to husband his man-power both in his campaigns 
and in his political settlements. The title of “ Great King,” 
which Antiochus assumed on his return from the East, was 
generally admitted by the Greeks to have been 'well earned : 
if Alexander was the greatest political builder in Greek his- 
tory, Antiochus might claim to be the greatest restorer. 

§ 5. INDIA AND BACTRIA AFTER ANTIOCHUS III 

But the political system established by Antiochus in the 
upper provinces never received a proper trial. The catas- 
trophic defeat ivhich he suffered at the hands of the Romans 
in 190 (pp. 211-2), undid all that he had achieved on his tour of 
the East, Such was tlie blow to his prestige which this battle 
entailed that in Armenia, Parthia and Bactria alike the rulers 
ceased to send tribute or to acknowledge even the nominal 
authority of the Seleucids. Henceforward the champion- 
ship of Hellenism in the East passed from the Seleucids to the 
kings of Bactria. In the early years of the second century 
Euthydemus and his son, Demetrius, not only held their own 
against their neighbours, but advanced tlieir frontiers in 
several directions. To north and east they pushed on “ to- 
wards the Huns and Seres, a phrase suggesting that they 
felt their ^vay to the edge of the Kirghiz steppe and perhaps 
made contact across the ridge of the Pamirs with the Chinese 
outposts in the Tarim basin. It may be doubted whether 
they established any regular traffic in Chinese silk, but their 
mintage of coins in gold suggests that they drew supplies of 
that metal from the Altai mountains.^ Soutlnvard they 
crossed the Hindu Kush, and are reputed to have reached the 
Indian Ocean in Sind or Beluchistan. Their conquests in this 
direction are attested by the colony of Demetrias near Kan- 
dahar, and by the coins of the dynasty, which are found in 
considerable numbers from Seistan to Kabul and the Indus, 
One king of Euthydemus’ line further wrested from the 
Parthian kings the district of Astavene, their original seat on 
the Persian plateau. 

* Strabo, bk. XI, p. 516. 

- Tom, Joitni. Hell. Stud., 1902, p. 291 ; A. Herrmnnn, Die alien Seide7i- 
sCrassen, p. 1 il. According to Chinese sources tho silk trade began in 114 B.C., 
as tho result of a Chinese embassy to Boctra in 12G b.c. 
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traced ; but enough has been said to show how the Greeks 
frittered away their scanty reserves of man-power. 

But the Greeks in the East did not succumb merely by the 
process of slow dilution. From 150 b.c. they were subjected 
to continual attacks from the north and west, under which 
their kingdoms were split up into petty local principalities. 
At the date in question a new Parthian king, Mithridates I, 
the founder of Greater Parthia (p. 76), expelled Eueratides 
from Astavene. But a far more serious pressure upon the 
Greeks now began to be exerted from the Central Asian 
steppes. 1 As in the fourth and foUomng centuries a.d., 
inroads by one or two aggressive hordes upon their neigh- 
bours set in motion a whole train of peoples. In the present 
instance the Huns gave an initial impulse to a folk of mixed 
Iranian and Mongol blood, known to Greek writers as the 
Tochari and as the Yueh-Tchi to the Chinese ; and these 
in turn displaced another tribe, the “ Scythians ” of Greek 
writers, or Sacse. About 150 the Sacse occupied the Bactrian 
border province of Sogdiana. Pursued by the Tochari, they 
crossed the Oxus (Amu-Daria), and took possession of Bactria 
itself (c. 180). It is probable that the Greek element main- , 
tained itself in some of the towns, and to its municipal dynas- 
ties we may attribute most of the coinages by some thirty 
petty kings of Greek name whom no ancient writer has 
troubled to mention. But Eueratides’ line was henceforth 
limited to Kabul and North-West India, which were sheltered 
from invasion by the Hindu Kush. The Sacse, moreover, did 
not stop short at Bactria. Reinforced by tribes from the 
more westerly steppes, they broke into Persia and Seistan 
(c. 125 B.c.) From these lands they were soon driven out 
by the Parthian king, Mithridates II, and one section of them 
drifted eastward round the flank of the Hindu Kush into the 
lower Indus valley. (115 ff) Thus the remnant of the Greeks 
in India was squeezed from below as well as from above. The 
house of Eueratides probably died out with a prince named 
Hermans, whose coins may be dated c. 40 b.c. Of Blenander’s 
successors nothing further is heard : in all likelihood tliis 
dynasty had become extinct at some earlier date. 

* Tho various invaders from the steppes have recently been identibed, ond 
their successive invasions have been disentangled, by W. W. Tom, Procs. 
Brii, Acad; 1030. 
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His enterprise at first seemed justified, for he received assis- 
tance from the surviving dynasts in Bactria, and from the 
native ruler of Susiana, and lie achieved several initial 
victories (at sites unknown). But eventually he let himself 
be taken by surprise. It is not clear whether he Avas captured 
in the field when his vigilance had been relaxed by a false offer 
of negotiations, or AA'as Iddnapped, like Crassus, during a 
parley. (140-39) He remained a prisoner for full ten years, 
and by 13S/7 Babylon had fallen again into Parthian hands. 

The last Seleucid comitcr-attack upon the Parthians Avas 
made in 130-29 by Antioehus VII. This ruler, a true des- 
cendant of Selcucus I and Antioehus III, had temporarily re- 
united Syria and northern iilesopotamia, the relics of the 
Seleucid empire, and from these lie collected an army of con- 
siderable strength.^ B}"^ a manoeuvre like that Avhich Antio- 
chus III had used against Molon he forced the crossing of the 
Tigris near Mosul, after Avhich he defeated tlic Parthian king, 
Phraates I, in three successive battles. Advancing into IMedia, 
Avhere he received aid from several Parthian vassals, he thrust 
Phraates back upon Parthia Proper and drove him to sue for 
terms. Antioehus noAv considered himself strong enough to 
insist upon the same conditions as Antioehus III had imposed 
upon Priapatius, and to demand the extradition of the capth-e 
Demetrius, Avhom he feared as a possible adversary in a civil 
Avar fomented by Parthian diplomacy. But Phraates Avould 
not consent to these terms, and in the next campaign he 
sprang a double counter-attack upon Antioehus. He sent 
back Demetrius to Syria as a pretender to Antioehus’ throne, 
and he organized local risings in Media against the inAmding , 
forces, which had been dispersed too AA'idely for the Avinter, 
and had not been kept under proper discipline. Thus Antio- 
chus Avas caught in a position not unlike that of Csesar in 
Gaul in the Avinter of 54/3 b.c. Collecting the troops nearest 
at hand, Antioehus tIueAV himself upon Phraates north of 
Ecbatana. The Parthian forces, Avhich seem to have been 
Aveaker on horseback and stronger on foot than Avas their 
Avont, drcAV their opponent by a tj^iical sham flight on to 

^ Tlio story that Antioehus’ forco numbered 80,000 armed men and 
200,000 cnmp-foUowors is on a par %vith tlio fable that the boots of his private 
soldiers wore studded with gold. (Justin, 39, 10.) His numbers and equip- 
ment were evidently oxaggorated in order to make his defeat appear the moro 
impressive. 
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broken ground, -where Iris cavalry was at a disadvantage. 
The defeat of the horse caused a general panic in Antidchus’ 
army, ending in a disaster like Carrhre. Tlie greater part of his 
forees was taken prisoner ; the king himself remained on the 
field. 

Though Demetrius in the meantime had recovered his 
throne in Syria, he made no attempt to retrieve Antiochus’ 
defeat. Phraates was therefore able to re-occupy Babylon 
unopposed. Here for the time being the Parthian advance 
was checked, for soon after this reconquest the Parthian 
Homeland fell a prey to nomad invasions. (125-115) Even- 
tually king Mithridates 11, ha-ving cleared Parthia of the tribes ‘ 
from the steppes, resumed the advance towards the Euplirates. 
Though no details of his campaigns survive, it is probable that 
by 100 B.C. he had occupied the whole of the Land of the Two 
Rivers. ' 


§ 7. COKCLUSION 

Within the space of two or three hundred years from Alex- 
ander’s death his conquests in the interior of Asia had all been 
lost, and the Greeks were once more confined to the lands of 
the Mediterranean seaboard. In \uew of the paucity of the 
conquerors and of their continual internal dissensions, their 
eventual disappearance from Inner Asia was less remarkable 
than the length of the lease by which they held it. Another 
notable feature of their rule in these regions is that it was 
ended not so much by risings of the natives as by attacks from 
extraneous forces — ^the Parthians, the Tochari and the Sacse. 
The extrusion of the Greeks from Bactria and Persia illus- 
trates the secular rule that the chief danger to these countries 
has come from the nomadic tribes of the Central Asian 
grasslands. 

But the loss of Inner Asia need not be regarded as a mis- 
fortune for the Greeks. It is even questionable whether in 
the long run the occupation of Babylonia was a net source of 
gain to them. It naight be laid down as a condition for Greeks 
as for Romans, that they could not hope to maintain indeh- 
mtely an empire that extended far beyond the Mediterranean 
basin. The r^l test of the success of Alexander’s conquests' 
the history of Inner Asia, but in that of the 
Mediterranean borderlands. 



CHAPTER V 


SYRIA AND THE ASIAN BORDER 

§ 1. THE IlED SEA AND AEABIA 

O N the borderlands between Asia and Africa Alex- 
ander’s successors not only maintained Greek ascend- 
ancy, but slightly increased its range. The extension 
of Greek influence in these regions was mainly due to the 
second Ptolemy. Unlike the men of the first generation after 
Alexander, Ptolemy Philadelphus was a stay-at-home 
monarch with an essentially civilian habit of mind. “Big 
Business,” not war, was the sport of this king. But his very 
absorption in mercantile pursuits tempted him to adopt an 
energetic foreign policy. In support of Egyptian commerce, 
which was mostly overseas, he maintained the thalassocracy 
which his father had established, and he realized the advan- 
tages of sending the flag in front of trade. Moreover, Ptolemy 
II was in a more happy situation than any contemporary 
king : unlike the Seleucids and the Antigonids, he was not in 
constant anxiety about the loss of territory by rebellion, and 
he was free to seize opportunities of foreign expansion when- 
ever they offered. Like other unwarhke rulers, Augustus or 
Louis the Fourteenth, Ptolemy II was a judicious enlarger of 
his dominions. 

In Upper Egypt the first Ptolemy had accepted the old 
frontier line of Pharaohs and Persian kings at the First 
Cataract. In the early years of his reign (before 276) Ptolemy 
II sent a force to make a reconnaissance beyond this point. 
As there is no evidence of Ethiopian inroads into Egypt at this 
pei'iod, his expedition can hardly be explained as a counter- 
offensive or as a quest for a safer frontier. It appears more 
’ likely that he was feeling his way towards the gold mines of 
Nubia, or to the hunting-grounds of the Sudanese elephants, 
of which the Ptolemies were always at pains to keep up a 
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for their arm}'. This reconnaissance did not lead to 
any extensive annexations, but it established a regular inter- 
course between Eg}'pt and the Ethiopian kingdom of Bleroc 
(between lOiartum and the Atbara). A wcll-knowm monu- 
ment of Greek rule in Egj-pt, the temple of PhUjc, survives 
to record a slight advance of Ptolemy n’s boundary-line 
beyond the First Cataract. 

Towards the end of the third centurv the formation of a 
Greater Ethiopia by a semi-henenized' prince named Erga- 
menes again turned the attention of the Ptolemies to the 
t ' Under the fourth Ptolemy friendly relations 
vnth Ethiopia appear to have been maintained ; but Ptolemy 
deemed it prudent to create an epistrategia or special 
^tery command for Upper Egypt at Thebes, and he 
probably was engaged in a brief war with Ethiopia in 1S5-4. 
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from Arsinoe (Suez) and Berenice (near Ras Benas) to 
Ptolemais-of-the-Hunls (Suakim) and to a more southerly 
Arsinoe and Berenice in Somaliland. The Nile canal, which 
appears to have become quiekly silted up, never carried much 
traffic ; but its failure was of no great importance, for the Red 
Sea trade was successfully diverted to the northern Berenice, 
from which a desert route, well furnished with wells, was 
established for caravans which reached the Nile valley at 
Koptos. This overland track was patrolled by a special corps 
of “ desert-guards,” and the stations at Suakim and in 
Somaliland, which became the chief centres of elephant- 
supply, were converted into regular military bases. To the 
second Ptolemy we may no doubt attribute the fleet of the 
Indian and Red Sea ” which protected traffic against pirates. 
The later Ptolemies maintained an interest in the Red Sea 
trade, and kept up the patrol fleet until the first century B.c.^ 
In 278 and 277 Ptolemy II made reconnaissances in north- 
n'estern Arabia, where the incense and spice routes across the 
desert converged upon the Gulf of Akaba and the isthmus city 
of Petra. This overland traffic had already excited the in- 
terest of Antigonus, who had sent a flying column in 311 to 
capture Petra by surprise. His expedition had met with 
disaster, for his troops had been overcome with fatigue after 
a forced march of tlmee days, and had fallen an easy prey to 
the Nabataean Arabs to whom the city belonged.^ But 
Ptolemy II achieved Antigonus’ purpose at slight cost by 
cultivating friendly relations with the Lihyanite tribes on the 
southern edge of the Nabataean country, so as to divert part 
at least of the desert traffic to the mouth of the Gulf of Akaba. 
At this point he peopled a trading-post named Ampelone with 
Milesian castaways, and he provided a flotilla to protect the 
feny-traffic across the Red Sea against Nabataean raids from 
the head of the guK. To tighten his hold on the desert trade 
he also advanced his Palestinian frontier into Ammonitis and 
Idumiea beyond the Dead Sea; In Amnaonitis he sub- 
sequently founded a station named Philadelphia (Rabbath- 
Ammon), and left a detachment of troops at the service of the 

_ Ditt., O.G.I., 132 (130 b.c.) and 186 (62 b.c.). On Ptolemaic enteiprise 
>n the Rod Sea, see E. H. Warmington in Coiy and Wnrmington, The Ancient 
Explorers, p. 67 fi. 

1 detailed and graphic account of this campaign is preserved in Diodonis, 

XtX, 94-100. 

C 
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nat^e cliief. By this extension he intercepted the overland 
traffic proceeding northward from Petra, and he made sure of 
a plentiful supply of bitumen from the Dead Sea for the 
mumnffiying of his native Egyptian subjects. i But the interest 
® ® gyptian kings in north-western Arabia does not appear 

to have outlasted for long the reign of the seeond Ptolemy ; 
an e loss of Syria at the beginning of the second century 

(p. 93-4) deprived them of their trans-Jordanian trade- 
stations. 


§ 2. THE PKOBI^M OF SYUIA 
On the Asian border by far the most important frontier 
q^stion concerned the boundary-line between Seleucis and 
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strictly legal grounds tlie opposing cases were evenly balanced : 
if the Seleucids could quote the partition pact of 301, the 
Ptolemies might retort that they had been unfairly excluded 
from that agreement. The most practical compromise 
probably would have been to draw the frontier at the river 
Leontes (Litany), so as to give T^tc to the Ptolemies and 
Sidon to the Seleucids. But in fact the boundary lines were 
drawn and re-drawn by the fortuitous event of war, and each 
delimitation provoked a further trial of arms. 

So long as the founders of the two dynasties remained alive, 
the Sjwian question was left in abeyance, for Seleucus tem- 
porarily waived his claims in consideration of past aid ren- 
dered to him by Ptolemy ; and after the death of the latter 
he became too intent on his feud with Lysimachus to open a 
quarrel wth Ptolemy II. But the new Idng of Egypt did not 
wait for Seleucus’ successor to attack him. Taking advantage 
of the difficulties that beset Antiochus at the outset of his 
reign, he made the first move in the Syrian Wars by breaking 
into Seleucis.^ Antiochus, who had lost his father’s main 
army by desertion to Ptolemy Ceraunus (p. 58), and was 
weakened by some internal dissension near his capital 
(probably a military revolt fomented by Ptolemy at Apamea- 
on-the-Orontes, the “ Aldershot ” of the Seleucid War Office), 
was left defenceless while the invader occupied Damascus 
and the northern Phoenician coast as far as Aradus. But to 
save Seleucis, which he recognized as vital, he at once cut 
his losses in the west. By abandoning his claims on Mace- 
donia to Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he now made a 
permanent peace, he was able to gather sufficient forces to 
restore order in Seleucis and to check Ptolemy’s progress. 
(279) For the moment Ptolemy, who ever preferred to wait 
for walls to crumble rather than to batter them down, made 
a peace which left him in possession of Damascus and Aradus. 

§ 3. THE ITBST AND SECOND SYRIAN WARS 

For two years (278-7) Ptolemy busied himself with the 
affairs of Arabia (pp. 81-2).- But he could not resist the oppor- 
tunity which the Galatian inroads into Asia Minor gave him. 
As soon as Antiochus had removed his head-quarters to Sardes, 

1 On tho problems of this war and the “ First Syrian War,” see Appendix 6. 
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he made a fresh encroachment upon Seleucis. (276) For a 
second time Antioehus decided to save his Syrian territories 
at aU costs Leaving Asia Minor for the moment to its ovm 
resourc^ he swung his army back into Syria and inflicted 
such a defeat upon the invader as to throw him back on the 

of fho ^'ar. Thus 

IVTinm- an^r m Seleucis, Antioehus returned to Asia 

victory” over the Galatians. 

cus ooe of his generals recovered Damas- 

nr™ f.. ^™solf came back to 
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down entirely to her personality. With supreme tenacity 
of purpose she overbore her more malleable brother, and with a 
tact like the last Cleopatra’s she won his sincere affection. 
But the fate of her stepson, Agathocles, at the court of Lysi- 
machus was not calculated to reasstne Ptolemy’s relatives. 
We may therefore see in Magas’ rebellion a consequence of 
her ominous ascendancy over the king. 

In the campaign of 274 Magas made the opening move with 
a dash into Egypt which brought him within a few days’ 
march of Alexandria. Ptolemy, who had perhaps been caught 
by surprise, and for a time had his hands tied by a revolt 
among some recently enlisted Galatian mercenaries, at first 
could offer no resistance. But once he had cornered and Idlled 
off the mutineers, he was able to hold Magas in check. After 
this abortive inroad jMagas took no further part in the war ; 
since he kept his post at Gyrene to the end of his life, it ma}'" 
be assumed that Ptolemy bought him off with a guarantee of 
continued possession. But Magas’ raid had probably been 
intended as a mere diversion while Antiochus launched his 
main attack upon Coele-Syria. The main operation, however, 
was brought up short by a counter-offensive on sea, in which 
Ptolemy brought all his superior forces to bear and even 
enlisted the co-operation of pirate flotillas.^ By simultaneous 
descents upon all the vulnerable points of the Seleucid coast- 
lands he tiirew Antiochus back upon the defensive in Syria, ' 
and he gained substantial advantages on another war-front 
(p. 104). In 272" Antiochus agreed to a peace by which he 
retained Damascus but left the entire Phoenician coast in 
Ptolemy’s hands. 

The success of Ptolemy’s final counter-attack in the First 
S 3 nrian War is probably to be attributed to the new vigour 
which Arsinoe instilled into his over-cautious disposition. It 
was no doubt in recognition of her ser\ices as a war-%vinner 
that the king instituted a state-cult in her honour — the first 
official worship of a living person in Hellenistic monarchies 
(p. 868) — and that after” her death in 270 he spared no pains 
to keep her memory green. 

* The details of this naval campaign, which is Imown to ua only from a 
brief allusion in Pausanias (I, 6, 3), have unfortunately not been preserved. 

= N'eodless to soy, Arsinoe continued to bo worshipped after death as a 
“diva.” Ptolemy IPs efforta to perpetuate her memory are particularly 
evident in the largo number of colonics to which ho gave the name of ArsinoC. 
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In 260 the accession of a new Seleucid king, Antiochus II, 
brought on the Second Syrian War. In this instance Antio- 
chus was the aggressor, and the main operations were con- 
ducted in Asia Blinor (p. 105). But if Syria was not the scene 
of any heavy fighting, its frontiers were again shifted on the 
strength of gains and losses in other quarters. By the peace 
which was concluded in 255, Ptolemy agreed to retrocede 
all that part of the Phoenician coast which he had taken off 
Antiochus I, so that the boundary line Avas once again drawn 
a little north of Sidon. 


§ 4. THE THIRD SYRIAN AVAR 
^The losses sustained by Ptolemy II in the Second Syrian 
War Avere in a large measure due to the interA^ention of 
Antigonus Gonatas, who passed on his long-standing friend- 
ship Avith Antiochus I to his successor, and was seeldng to 
pay back the king of Egypt for his interferences in the affairs 
of European Greece (p. 132 ff.). In order to obtain a free hand 
for a further round AAith Gonatas, Ptolemy carried out a 
master-stroke of diplomacy Avhich seemed destined to lead 
to a durable understanding Avdth liis Seleucid neighbours. 
In return for a renunciation of Seleucid claims on Coele- 
Syria he offered to Antiochus U the hand of his daughter, 
Berenice n (a child of his earlier wife, Arsinoe I), together 
with a fabulous douTy, which was probably nothing less 
than the restoration of the territories previously captured 
m southern Asia Minor to the Seleucid dominions^ 

But' the matamomal alliance by wliich Ptolemy had 
schemed to con&m the peace with his Seleucid neighbours 

?he Antiochus, indeed, accepted 

the hand of Berenice and gave her to believe that a son who 
V as presently born of the marriage should be the next king. 
But, to say nothing of the fact that a middle-aaed twef 
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four children by her. Though Antiochus endeavoured to 
console his divorced -wife with a gift of a princely estate in 
Asia Minor, Laodice was not to be put off at this price. She 
worked hard for the recovery of her position at court, and in 
246 induced Antiochus to visit her at Ephesus. During his 
stay in this city the king suddenly fell ill and died, but not 
before he had declared Seleucus II, his eldest son by Laodice, 
as his successor. 

Antiochus’ death-bed disposition was justified alike on 
grounds of law and of expediency. Seleucus was close on 
twenty years of age, whereas Berenice’s son was still an infant ; 
and the preference given to Laodice’s son did not in itself 
involve the overthrow of the recent alliance %vith EgjTpt. 
But if Laodice could carry herself like a true Macedonian 
princess, Berenice was no whit inferior to her in resourceful- 
ness and lack of scruples. Between the two queens a game of 
diamond-cut-disnjond now began, in which PtoJemy'^s diplo- 
macy was brought to nought. In the duel with Laodice 
Berenice had the advantage of position : while Laodice 
resided at Ephesus or Sardes, Berenice was at Antioch, 
and within easy reach of Egypt. In reply to Laodice’s coup 
d’iiat she at once issued a proclamation in which she contested 
Seleucus’ claim to the throne. According to Berenice’s ver- 
sion of events Laodice had first removed Antiochus by poison, 
and had thereupon staged a scene in which a double of the 
dead king, previous to a fictitious death in the royal bed, 
nominated Laodice’s son as his successor. With this manifesto 
she secured Antioch and the other tovms of Syria to her cause ; 
yet distrusting the effect of her propaganda she also sent a 
call for help to Alexandria. 

Berenice’s appeal reached Egypt shortly after the death 
of her father. The new king, Ptolemy III Euergetes, the 
eldest son of Arsinoe 1,^ exhibited in his reign the tradi- 
tional cautiousness of his dynasty untempered by his father’s 
peculiar enterprise. But on receiving the message of Berenice 
(who was his full sister), ^ he displayed an energy beyond his 
usual w'ont. He at once mobilized a fleet which was stationed at 

^ On tho voscd question of the relation tetrreen 'Ptolemy- and “ Ptolemy 
tho Son,” geo Appendix G. 

* Soon after his accession Ptolemy married another Berenice, the daughter 
of Mngns of CjTeno, whom we maj- call Berenice IH. 
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Cypnis or Phoenicia, and now proceeded at Berenice’s sugges- 
tion to Soli in Cilicia. The Egj'ptian landing-parties surprised 
the Seleucid governor in the act of conveying a large treasure 
to Laodice, and seized the Taurus passes, so as temporarily to 
cut off Asia Minor from Syria. By these swift moves Berenice 
had apparently checkmated Laodice. But Asia Jlinor held 
firm for the elder queen, and in x\ntioch a counter-revolution 
was eventually effected by the household troops and by a 
corps of Galatian mercenaries, who contrived to kidnap 
Berenice s child and eventually to gain possession of Berenice 
herself, who capitulated to them on a promise of her life. 
They at once put the bo}' to death, and with equal readiness 
broke their covenant with Laodice. (Spring and summer 246)^ 
After the death of Berenice and the disappearance of her 
son the original purpose of Ptolemy’s inten’’ention had been 
completely frustrated. Nevertheless, the king in person now 
took the field and sailed to Antioch. On arriving at Seleucia- 
ad-Orontem, and at the capital itself, Ptolemy was received 
TOth all the honours of a distinguished visitor. The success 
of Laodice s party at Antioch had been shoi't-lived, for 
Seleucid troops from districts friendly to Berenice had 
marched in upon the town and taken control. By some 
unexplained good fortune the death of Berenice and her 
child had not become generally knonm. Taking advantage of 
this state of ignorance, Ptolemy issued a proclamation pur- 
porting to come from Berenice, and pretending that both the 
queen and her son were still alive, so that the Egjq>tian king 
rnight app^r, not as a foreign intruder, but as the champion 
of the legitimate djmasty against a usurper. On the strength 
of this manifesto he proceeded to make a progress through the 
tot of the Seleucid dominions as far as Seleucia-on-the- 

tlifTV hlktin at first found such ready credence 
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It remains to ask what was his real object in overrunning the 
central Seleucid lands. Since it can hardly be supposed that 
he had any hope of retrieving Berenice’s child, and was acting 
in good faith as the protector of his interests, it may be 
assumed that he had decided to profit b}'^ the confusion in the 
Seleucid realm to acquire the greater part of it for himself. 
If such was his resolve, it must have been the product of a 
sudden and ill-considered inspiration, for it ran contrary to 
the set policy of his dynasty, and it did violence to Ptolemy’s 
personal disinclination to sustained military effort. Indeed, 
his conquests were abandoned as suddenly as they had been 
acquired. In 245 Seleucus II, ha^nng made sure of his position 
in Asia Minor, took the field for the recovery of his lost king- 
dom. Storming or turning the Taurus passes, he regained 
Babylonia in the course of the summer, and in tlie same or the 
ensuing year made himself master of Antioch. Once the 
legend that Berenice and her son were alive had been dis- 
pelled, the central and eastern provinces gave him prompt 
recognition, and the Greek cities in particular, having reason 
to prefer Seleucid rule to Ptolemaic (p. 259), readily rallied 
to him. At the same time Ptolemy became involved in a new 
Avar on his Aegean front, Avhere Gonatas (acting, no doubt, in 
concert with Seleucus) had opened a flank attack upon the 
Ptolemaic possessions (p. 141). The unsupported Egyptian 
garrisons Avere therefore quicldy expelled or disarmed, and the 
Asiatic empire of Ptolemy collapsed like a house of cards. 

In 243 Seleucus prepared to recover the coastlands of 
Seleucis and Cilicia, and to invade Coele-Syria. But this 
campaign ended in early and complete failure. The fleet 
which he had levied upon the toAvns of western Asia Minor 
Avas destroyed in a storm before it came into action, and the 
army which he directed against Ccele-Syria was heaAuIy 
defeated in a pitched battle (on an unknown site). In 242 
Seleucus was even in danger of losing Damascus, and he did 
not break its siege until 241, when a fresh leA^y from Asia 
Minor was brought to his aid by his brother, Antiochus Hierax. 
In this same year Seleucus accepted a peace-offer from 
Ptolemy on the basis of the existing Avar-map. The general 
effect of this treaty was to restore the frontiers of 255, but it 
gave to Ptolemy the entire Syrian coast as far as Seleucia-ad- 
Orontem, where he continued to maintain a strong garrison. 
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In addition to its disastrous effects on other fronts, some of 
winch have already come under our notice (p, 68), the Third 
Syrian War left Seleucid S}Tia without a sea-front. 


§ 5 . THE FOURTH AND FIFTH SYRIAN W'ARS 

After the peaee of 241 the Sy-rian question w'as allowed to 
rest for twenty years. But during this interval Ptolemy III 
pve ground for complaint to Seleucus II by fomenting rebel- 
lion in Asia Minor (p. 112) ; at the same time he imited a 
coimter-attack by permitting his army to fall into a sad state 
ol detenorataon. The opportunity for a new war wns eagerly 
seized by the young king Antiochus IH, w'ho resumed hos- 
y Egypt in 221, without even waiting to dispose 

,, IS various domestic enemies.^ The moment appeared 
weU chosen, for in that year Ptolemy IH had died, and his 
son and suecessor, Ptolemy IV Philopator, carried the leisure- 
liness of his family to the point of sheer indolence. Yet Antio- 
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administrator, Sosibius displayed a timely ^^gour and dis- 
cernment ; but his jealousy of all competitors extended even 
to the officers at the war-front, and he requited the services 
of Theodorus, the general who had baffled Anliochus in 221, 
by plotting against his life. 

In 219 Antioclnis opened his second campaign with an 
attack upon Seleucia-ad-Orontem. Despite the inconvenience 
and humiliation of leaving the port town of Antioch in alien 
hands, the Seleucids had for twenty j’cars acquiesced in its 
loss. Unlike Alexander, they had no confidence in their 
siege-trains (p. 240) ; and indeed in his belated move to 
recover Selcucia Antiochus based his hopes on treachery 
unthin the walls rather than on his own artillery. His con- 
fidence in underhand methods was justified, for some dis- 
affected officers of the garrison accepted his bribes and facili- 
tated his entrance into the town. After the fall of Seleucia 
the Icing made a new attempt upon the Leantes valley, mth 
no better results. But he eventually slipped through along 
the more difficult coast road and received from Theodorus, 
now turned traitor, the keys of Tyre and Ptolemais (Acre). 
With an open road tluough Palestine before him, he now 
contemplated a dash through the barrier of Pelusium into 
Egypt itself, but on second thoughts he contented himself with 
a "war of sieges in Ccnle-Syria, wliich filled up the season of 
219. After a winter spent in vain peace-discussions, Antio- 
chus began the next campaign with a ^dctory over a new 
Ptolemaic force which had been shipped to Sidon to intercept 
his communications. With his rear secure, he advanced 
methodically through Galilee and Samaria -with a front 
extending across the Jordan, and completed the year’s work 
with the capture of Philadelphia in Ammonitis. (218) 

In thus waging war according to the book, Antiochus was 
in reality missing his tide. Had he taken his ehance'of slip- 
ping past Pelusium in 219 or 218, he would have found the 
Egyptian defences unprepared. But in the meantime Sosi- 
bius, assisted by his lieutenant Agathocles, had worked hard 
for the creation of a better field force. To supplement the 
depleted regular establishments he had sent recruiting officers 
round Greece for mercenary contingents, and he had made 
the novel experiment of drafting native Egyptians, who had 
hitherto been restricted to the auxiliary services, into the 
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fighting unite (p. 283). Moreover, with rare good judgment, 
had resolved to weld together the elements of his new 
^stematic training before putting them into the 
fortunately for his plans, Antiochus had wasted two 
^ ^oisurely conduct of operations, and the 
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Tins FOURTH AND FIFTH SYRIAN WARS 

In the interval between the Fourth and the Fifth S^nian 
IVars Antiochus quelled a rebellion in Asia j\Iinor (pp. 113-4) 
and restored his authority in the upper provinces (p. 70 ff.). 
Short] 5 >^ after his return from the East Ptolemy IV died, leav- 
ing his kingdom to a 3 mung boy, Ptolemy V Epiphanes 
(probabty in 203)A A struggle for the regency now ensued 
between his former ministers, Agathocles and Sosibius, and 
his widow, Arsinoe, which ended with Arsinoe’s murder. But 
Sosibius died or left Egypt not long after, and Agathocles 
was lynched in a riot by the household troops and the populace 
of Alexandria, among whom Arsinoe had been a favourite. 
(202)2 Tliis revolution in the capital was followed by a 
native rising in the Delta — ^the first-fruits of Raphia — ^^vhich 
reduced Eg 3 'pt for the time being to a state of partial anarchy. 
(201-0) In the meantime Antiochus had resumed the polic 3 '^ 
of alliance between his house and the Antigonids, and had 
agreed with king Philip V of Macedon to take advantage of 
young Ptolemy’s troubles by despoiling him of all his foreign 
possessions, 2 

In 201 Antiochus opened the Fifth Syrian War with a new 
invasion of Cosle-Syria, in which he carried at one stride all 
the country as far as Gaza. In the following year he was 
momentarity dispossessed of Palestine by a worthy successor 
of Sosibius named Scopas. This capable if unscrupulous 
adventurer, who had formerl 3 '^ been a general of the AStolian 
League, but had since transferred his services to Egypt, had 
combined with a resolute new regent named Aristomenes to 
restore order in Eg 3 pt, and in the campaign of 200 he evi- 
dently surprised Antiochus by his unexpectedly quick rally 
of the Egyptian field forces. But Antiochus presently turned 
the tables on Scopas by destroying his army in a set battle 
(of which the details are lost) at Panium near the somces of 
the Jordan. (200)^ 

Though the victor of Panium was at once called away to 

* On the difficult question of tlio date of tho accession of Ptolemy V, see 
M. Holleaux in Oambr. Anc. Hist., vol. Vm, p. 149, notes 1 and 2 ; A. Bouoh(S- 
Leclorcq, Bistoire des Lagides, 1, p. 335-7. 

• A detailed and grapliic account of this imeiite has been preserved in 
Polybius, bk. XV, ohs. 26-33. 

’ Since Antiochus stood to gain far more than Philip by this compact, it 
can scarcely be doubted that he was its author. 

‘ The chronology of the Fifth Syrian War is not quite certain. Some 
authorities date Panium one or two years later 
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other fields of -war (p. 103), Ptolcm}' V accepted a peace from 
him, by wliicli he ceded Cocle-Syria, and as a pledge of future 
good relations with the Scleucid dynasty he undertook to 
marry Antiochus’ daughter, Cleopatra I. (c. 195 E.c.) This 
treaty did not finally close the controversy betw'cen Ptolemies 
and Seleucids over Syria, but it settled the question of actual 
overlordship in favour of the Sdeucids. 

But Syria, albeit the chief, was not the only cause of dispute 
between the two dynasties. Their rivalry also extended to 
Asia lilinor ; and it was here rather than in Syria that the 
political destiny of Hellenism in the Near East was decided. 



CHAPTER VI 


ASIA MINOR 

§ 1. THE LIMITS OF GREEK PENETRATION 

I T is a paradox of Hellenistic history that while remoter 
regions of the East were effectively conquered by 
Alexander and kept in subjection by his successors, 
Asia IMinor was never fulty subdued and was the first country 
after India in which Oriental dynasts established independent 
states. The reason for this anomaly may be found in the 
fact that in Hellenistic times, as often in later days, Asia 
Minor was essentially a land of passage. To Alexander it 
served as the connecting link between Europe and the Asiatic 
continent, but was otherwise of little interest : hence he did 
not trouble to complete its conquest, and he did not colonize 
it. To the Seleucids it was of importance, in that it gave them 
outlets to the Levantine and Aegean seas. Therefore they 
fought hard for its western and southern seaboards, and they 
picketed their line of communications from Syria and Cilicia 
to the Aegean with colonies ; but they gave comparatively 
small heed to the mountain lands which fringe its northern 
and southern shores. In this respect the history of Asia 
Minor in tlie Hellenistic age continued that of the, Classical 
period, that its western seaboard was still its most important 
and coveted region. 

§ 2. THE NORTHERN laNGDOMS 

Of the districts of Asia Minor which Alexander left un- 
touched, the most extensive was the plateau that stretches 
from the Taurus range to the northern seaboard and was then 
known by the collective name of Cappadocia. At the time of 
Alexander’s death this tract remained under the rule of a 
dynast of Persian extraction named Ariarathes, who had his 

95 
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at Gaziura in the Iris vaUey and held the Black Sea 
coast from the neighbourhood of Sinope to that of Trapezus 
Anarathes’ principality was converted by the 
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but after the battle^ ^ ^y ’ 
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wno at that time showed a serious intention of 
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sulsdmng tlie whole north coast of Asia Minor. But he 
defeated Seleucus’ general Diodorus in a battle (of which the 
details are unknown), and in the early years of Antiochus I 
he effectually protected his domains by inciting the Galatian 
new-comers to harry the Seleucid possessions in western Asia 
Minor. Thus he estabhshed a dynasty which lasted to the 
days of his famous descendant, Mitliridates Eupator. His 
grandson and namesake received recognition and another 
sister from Seleucus II. The relations of the Pontic kings 
to the Greek cities of the Black Sea coast are not altogether 
clear. The lesser towns were probably annexed early ; but 
Sinope remained independent until 183, and Trapezus appears 
to have held out equally well. 

The third native principality in northern Asia Minor was 
the kingdom of Bithynia. By reason of its proximity to the 
Bosporus and the Sangarius valley, this state lay on one of 
the natural highways from Europe into Asia, and it presented 
no serious difficulties to an invader. Yet tliroughout the 
period between the Persian and the Roman Empires it kept 
its freedom and its own line of rulers. Under Alexander, 
whose lines of communication lay farther west, the Bithynians 
were not called upon to defend their independence, save 
against a minor inroad by one of his governors. In 315 their 
dynast Ziboetes made an alliance with Antigonus on equal 
^ terms. After his ally’s death he came into serious danger 
of subjugation by Lysimachus, who naturally coveted 
Bithynia as a link between his European and Asiatic terri- 
tories. But Ziboetes beat off Lysimachus’ attack, and by 297 
he felt so secure that he ventured to assume the title of Idng. 
Sixteen years later he took sides with Seleucus against Lysi- 
machus and sent a contingent to Corupedium,^ But when 
Seleucus took over Lysimachus’ policy with his crown and 
sent one of his generals to invade Bithynia, Ziboetes routed 
liim in a local Battle of Killiecrankie. (280) His successor, 
Nicomedes, fought the Seleucids with equal effect, though with 
different weapons. It was this king who first brought the 
Galatians into Asia for the pimpose of assisting him in a 

^ Seo tlie epitaph of a Bithynian ofiicor, who fell ‘^pvylaio irapil p6ov,' in 
defence of his country. {Bull. Gorresp. Hellinique, 1900, p. 380.) It has been 
Bhown by B. KoU (Bev. de Philologie, 1902, p. 257 £E.) that the Phrygius river 
was in Lydia, and that the battle site must he that of Corupodium. * 

7 
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domestic war against a brother (who alone out of three had 
escaped Nicomedes’ assassins). Having disposed of this 
pretender, Ziboetes (in concert with Mithridates of Pontus) 
diverted the Galatians into the Seleucid territory and kept 
king Antioehus on the defensive. Thus Bithynia alone of the 
states of Asia Minor preserved its independence wathout a 
break. But it remained a small principality, extending but a 
little way east of the Sangarius and no farther south than the 
great bend of that river. Moreover, its position on a natural 
highway of communications exposed it far more than Pontus 
and Cappadocia to pacific penetration by the Greeks ; and 
its kings, being true natives and not of Persian ancestry, 
had no rival civilization to oppose to Hellenism. Hence from 
the reign of Nicomedes the Bithynian kings adopted Greek 
customs and founded cities of Greek type, chief among them 
the new capital of Nicomedia. From the middle of the 
third century Bithyma might almost be counted in among 
the Greek kingdoms of Asia lilinor. 

In an enclave between Bithynia and Pontus the Greek city 
of Heraclea maintained an almost unbroken independence 
amid the surrounding monarchies.^ Under Persian rule this 
state had been left in possession of virtual freedom, and of a 
considerable hinterland, which it cultivated by means of 
serfs. In 364 it came imder a capable line of despots, who 
bmlt up a small but well-appointed fleet. Under the t 3 a’ant 
Dionysius Heraclea entered into free alliance with Antigonus, 
and after his death it maintained a similar position in relation 
to Lysimachus. About 305 b.c. Lysimachus took Dionysius’ 
^ ow, Amesteis, to wife, but dismissed her shortly after in 
favom of Arsinoen.2 The divorced queen continued to rule 
over Heraclea as a free ally of Lysimachus until 289, when her 
adolescent soi^, grown impatient of their mother’s tutelage, 
mowned her in a collapsible boat— the same device which 
rsero subsequently tried upon Agrippina. Hereupon Lysi- 
maefaus, under pretence of avenging Amestris, dispossessed 
them and incorporated the city in his kingdom. After the 


of Heraclea partly sur^-ives in the fragments of a writer 
Heracio / o^ccerpted a contemporary history (c. 280 B.c.) by » 
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battle of Corupeclium the Heracleotes, having reconstituted 
their government on a republican pattern, bought off Lysi- 
raaclius’ garrison and recovered their freedom. In the next 
years, distrusting the Scleueids ns the heirs of Lysimachus’ 
claims, they took an active share in keeping Antioehus I at 
arm’s length. They made a temporary alliance with Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, assisting him to defeat Gonatas (p, 58), and they 
formed a more durable union, the so-called Northern League, 
with Byzantium, Chalcedon, and some minor Greek cities 
at the Black Sea entrance. By these precautions they pre- 
served their independence through the Hellenistic age. 


§ 3. GALATIA 

Beside the Black Sea coastlands, Alexander’s successors did 
not maintain their hold on the northern part of the central 
plateau, which eventually fell to invaders more recent than 
themselves. Shortly after their arrival in Asia the Galatians 
occupied the uplands of Plirygia and converted these into a 
spacious robber-castle and a base for their forays in the 
adjacent plains. After their defeat at the hands of Antioehus 
I they were held more or less securely at the western edge of 
the Asia Jlinor plateau, but pushed eastward across the Halys, 
so as to cut off a portion of Cappadocia. The district over 
which they were now spread, extending roughly from longi- 
tude 31° to 35°, and from the northern coastal range to the 
Central Steppe, became their permanent home and received 
from them the name of Galatia. The chiefs and their retainers 
took up their abodes in the old hill-forts, while the folk 
maintained a nomadic existence in the forests and grasslands. 
The few towns of the plateau were left to their former 
inhabitants, no doubt at the price of a regular danegeld ; 
the natives on the countryside gave over one-third of their 
lands to their new masters, and for the rest they paid a rent 
in kind — a relation resembling that of the Italians to their 
Gothic overlords.^ 

^ There is a legend of a Phrygian peasant, who was found excavating a 
pit and replied to an inquirer as to what he was digging for, “ I am making 
search for Antigonus.” (Plutarch, Phooion, oh. 29.) The point of this story 
no doubt is that the orderly reign of this king seemed a golden age to the 
natives of Phrygia in comparison with the wild days of the Galatian conquest. 
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ira%nng arrived in several bands, the Galatians did not form 
themselves into a single state rvith a central administration. 
I he three main tribes, each settled in a different district, main- 
tained their separate identity ; and for ordinary purposes of 
government split up into four “ tetrads ” or cantons apiece, 
cacli Avith its oi;\-n petty judge and its special military leader. 
Once a year the tribes combined to send three hundred 
representatives to a lonclj* meeting-place like a Norse 

Thingvalla,” to try cases of homicide and to discuss matters 
of common interest. Lining apart from their native subjects 
and from the hellenized elements in the towns, the Galatians 
maintained their Celtic tongue and customs through tlie 
Hellenistic into the Roman period.^ 


§ 4. THE SOUTOEEN nonDER 
The southern fringe of Asia Minor, despite the fact that its 
Alpine uplands are a more formidable barrier than the 
nor hern coastal range, engaged the attention of Alexander 
and his successor more contimioiLsly. The reason for this 
ay in its proximity to the trank road from the Hermus and 
.Ireander valleys to Cilicia and Syria, which in the third 
Cfnlurj was the chief link between tlic western seaboard and 
Uic Asiatic continent, and to the Levantine pocket of the 

Y- A acquired a greater importance, 

political and commercial, than tlic Black Sea. Alexander 
A campaign in Lj’cia and Pamphylia ; Perdiccas 

mhicfd the eastern, Anligonus the western Pisidians. Under 
le .. e eucids the western end of the road was lined with 
w.nnie-s among whicli Laodicea-ad-Lycum and Apamea 
! AHus (iKtar the .Mte of Antigonus' former capital, Ccl.'cnfc) 
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tribute upon these, and they nowhere allowed the native 
tribes to consolidate into Idngdoms like those of northern 
Asia Minor. 

On the southern seaboard of Asia ffinor the ehief political 
problem in Hellenistic times was the same as in Syria — the 
proper apportionment of territory between Ptolemies and 
Seleucids. For the Ptolemies it was a desirable acquisition 
because of the intermediate naval stations which it offered 
between Egypt and the Aegean area. In particular, the 
western part of the coast from Lycia to Caria, which immedi- 
ately commanded the entrance into the Aegean, was valuable 
in their eyes. To the Seleucids, so long as they had an outlet 
to the Aegean on the western coast, the southern seaboard was 
of lesser importance ; least of all were regions like western 
Cilicia and Lycia, shut off from the hinterland by the adjacent 
mountains, of interest to them. On the other hand, eastern 
Cilicia formed an essential part of their dominions, both 
because of its fertile inland plain, and because it received the 
Taurus passes through which lay the roads to the central 
plateau and the west coast. ^ Pamphylia and Caria, though of 
less consequence to them than East Cilicia, engaged their 
attention because of their comparatively easy connections 
with the interior. 

The overlapping interests of the two d3masties determined 
the history of the southern seaboard during the third century. 
Although the main actions between Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
forces were fought in Syria, the outcome of the Syrian Wars 
was more than once reflected in changes of frontier along the 
south coast of Asia Minor. On this debatable grormd the 
Ptolemies could at least claim that they were the first- 
comers, for in the course of his campaigns against Antigonus 
the founder of their dynasty had occupied a chain of positions 
from Cihcia to Caria. (310-09 B.c.) But by the division of 
territory after Ipsus he was deprived of these footholds (and 
apparently evacuated them without demm-), for the entire 
southern coast was then made over to Pleistarchus (p. 42). 
By the disappearance of Pleistarchus’ short-lived realm 
neither Ptolemy nor Seleucus was an immediate gainer, for 
in the first place southern Asia Minor passed into the hands 

* From tliB Seleucid point of viovr Cnicia belonged to SjTia rother than to 
Asia. Minor or “ tho lands across Taurus,” ns Asia Minor vras ofBoially styled. 
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of Demetrius. But in 296-5, when Demetrius left his Asiatic 
territories to be scrambled for among the other kings, the 
southern seaboard was partitioned between them. At this 
time eastern Cilicia became, and almost iminterruptedly 
remained, a Seleucid possession ; and it is probable that 
western Cilicia now also feU into Seleucus’ hands. The central 
coastlands, including Pamphylia and Ljmia, went to Ptolemy ; 
and Lycia remained in Ptolemaic hands throughout the third 
century. For the time being southern Caria was retained by 
Demetrius ; but after his final overthrow all this face of it? 
together with the island of Cos, was added to the Ptolemaic 
dominions. (286) 

Though no details are presen>^ed of the Seleucid coastlands 
which the fleet of Ptolemy H occupied in the First Sjnian 
War (p. 85), it may be assumed that a large portion of 
Cilicia was included in its captures. At any rate, by the peace 
of 272 Ptolemy was given possession of western Cilicia as 
far as the river Calycadnus. But it was not many years 
before he restored western Cilicia to the Seleucids, and gave 
them Pamphylia into the bargain. It is not certain whether 
he made these cessions as the price of peace at the end of the 
Second Syrian War, or as part of the doA\Ty which his daughter 
Berenice brought to Antiochus 11 in 252. In the Third 
Syrian War the Ptolemaic fleet at once occupied eastern Cilicia 
with a view to cutting off Seleucus II in Asia hlinor (p* 88) ; 
and it resumed possession of western Cilicia and Pamphylia- 
By the peace of 241 these districts certainly came back imder 
Ptolemaic rule, and it is probable that Soli and Mallus on the 
coast of East Cilicia remained in the same hands. At this 
stage Ptolemj’’ III held almost the whole of the Levantine 
coast. 

In the Fourth Syrian War, so far as is known, Antiochus 
in made no attempt upon the southern seaboard of Asia 
iSIinor ; and by the peace of 217 he recovered nothing, except 
perhaps the lost portions of eastern Cilicia. But in his second 
attack upon Egj*pt Antiochus did not confine his action to the 
jTwn i>ont. The conquest of Ccele-Syria in 200 plainlj 
l^he wcaloicss of his adversary, and by putting 
^ n lochus n^ possession of Phoenicia it provided him with 
Tuontesting tlic Ptolemaic thalassocracy. But he 
not called ’lupon to fight for the lordship of the seas, fo'" 
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the Ptolemaic navy, which had fallen into neglect towards 
the end of the third century, was no longer in a position to offer 
battle. In 197 Antiochus proceeded to a combined assault 
by land and sea upon the Ptolemaic possessions of the south- 
ern seaboard, and in the same year he all but completed their 
reduction. His campaign in fact was little more than a 
military promenade, for the unsupported Ptolemaic garrisons 
surrendered without much demur, and only at isolated places 
was any serious resistance attempted. On the Carian coast 
a few towns which had of their own aceord expelled or bought 
off the Ptolemaic troops maintained their independence or 
passed under the rival authority of Rhodes. By the peace of 
195 the Ptolemies lost all their possessions in the Levant save 
Cyprus, and a few rare posts on the mainland coast, while the 
Seleueids gained control of the seaboard from Pelusium to 
Halicarnassus in an almost unbroken stretch. 


§ 5. THE WEST COAST 

The importance of the western coast of Asia Minor to 
Alexander and his successors has already been emphasized. 
Without a seafront on the Aegean the Hellenistic rulers on 
the Asiatic continent were liable to be cut off from their most 
essential import, Greek soldiers and colonists. Furthermore, 
the western seaboard of Asia -Minor was one of the districts 
which derived the greatest material gain from Alexander’s 
conquests ; from its rising revenues it could well afford to pay 
the costs of wars waged for its possession. 

The scramble for the possession of the western fringe began 
as early as 819, when Antigonus laid the foundations of his 
empire by a descent from the Central Plateau to the Aegean sea- 
board, and by 313 he had completed its conquest (pp. 17, 27). 
In 302 it was Lysimachus’ thrust into the zone of the west 
coast that brought the conflict between him and Antigonus 
to a head (p. 40). After the battle of Ipsus the duel was 
carried on between Lysimachus and Demetrius. The latter 
maintained himself at first in some of the Ionian towns, but 
in 296-5, at the same time as he lost the southern coast to 
Ptolemy, he was deprived of the western seaboard by Lysi- 
machus. In 287 he recaptured Miletus and used it as a base 
for 'his Anabasis, but after his departure into the interior 
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Lysimaohus finally resumed possession. After the battle of 
Corupedimn Seleucus lost no time in taking over the western 
coast as far south as Caria. But his son, Antiochus I, soon 
found himself at grips here with the same antagonist that 
crossed his path in Syria and in southern Asia Jlinor. 

In 295 Ptolemy I followed up his successes on the southern 
coast with a second expedition into the Aegean, in the course 
of which he lent Lysimachus a hand in. the recapture of Mde- 
tus, and although he left Lysimachus in possession, he kept 
up and bequeathed to his son a friendly interest in the city.^ 
In 281 Ptolemy II was forestalled by Seleucus in the scramble 
for the western coast, and among Seleucus’ prizes was SEIetus, 
which he and Antiochus had previously courted with benefac- 
tions. But a year or two later he took advantage of the 
difficulties that beset Antiochus I on his accession to seize 
ililetus for himself — at the same time ingratiating himself 
with the citizens by an extension of their territory ; and it 
was probably at this time that he gained possession of Chios 
and Samos. Though little is heard of Chios in the third 
century, Samos now resumed a prominent place in Greek 
history as the head-quarters of Ptolemy’s fleet in the Aegean. 
In 275 Antiochus followed up his “ elephant victory ” over 
the Galatians (which earned him the title of “ Saviour ” 
among the Ionian cities) with an investment of IMiletus by 
land and sea. But in the next year the Samian squadron 
under an admiral named Callicrates broke the blockade, and 
by the peace of 272 Jliletus was left in Ptolemy’s hands.^ 
About 262 Ptolemy provoked a new conflict by inciting 
Eumenes of Pergamum to secede from Antiochus (p. 108). 
This struggle is usually’' called the “ Second Syrian War,” 
but the main seat of its operations, as well as its cause, was 
in western Asia Minor. While Emnenes successfully engaged 
Antiochus on land, Ptolemy’s fleet acquired the city of 
Ephesus (which had been rebuilt by Lysimachus, and now 
possessed a flourishing harbour). He confided his prize to a 
stepson, the child of Arsinoe II, and of Lysimachus, who is 
usually known as “ Ptolemy the Son.”® This prince, the 

* On. Ptolemy’B participation in this campaign, Eco Boloch, Gricch. Oesch., 
TV, pt. 2, p. 341, 

* Our knowlodgo o£ the relations between Btolenjy and Miletus from 270 
to 274 comes from an inscription (Afilcl, I, 3, 139), on which see Appendix 6. 

’ See .\ppondbc 0. 
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sole survivor from the massacre of Arsinoe’s family by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus (p. 58), had for some time led a roving 
life in the Balkans, but eventually he rejoined his mother in 
Egypt, and by her influence had been made heir apparent of 
Ptolemy II, overriding the prior claims of the king’s first son 
by his earlier •wife (the future Ptolemy HI). Despite the 
favour shown to him by Ptolemy 11, the Son broke faith with 
him in 260 : perhaps the death of liis mother had made his 
position at court less secure, and had given him reason to fear 
that he might after all be passed over in favour of his half- 
brother. The rebel prince carried with him Timarchus the 
governor of Miletus, who also won Samos for himself by a 
sudden assault. Upon the death of the Son, who was killed 
by his own soldiers in 259, Timarchus established a personal 
despotism over the three towns which had been lost to 
Ptolemy II. 

The eventual gainer by the defection of Timarchus and the 
Son was the new Seleucid king, Antioehus II, Though 
neither of the insurgents stood in formal league with him, 
in effect they played into his hands. In addition, Antioehus 
received active assistance from Antigonus Gonatas, who had 
been ftunished by Ptolemy with excellent reasons for wishing 
to expel him from the Aegean (p. 1S2 ff .), and from the republic 
of Rhodes, which usually maintained an attitude of neutrality 
between Seleucids and Ptolemies, but now seemingly feared 
that an extension of the Ptolemaic dominion along the Aegean 
coasts might lead to restrictions upon its trade. In 259 the 
Rhodian admiral, Agathostratus, helped Antioehus to recover 
Ephesus, and subsequently beat off an Egyptian rescue 
squadron conunanded by the Athenian exile, Chremonides 
(p, 133), In 258 Antioehus rid the Milesians of their tyrant 
Timarchus, and was greeted with divine honours by the 
grateful citizens. But the decisive event of the Second 
Syrian War was Gonatas’ naval victory at Cos (p. 137), which 
gave to Antioehus secure possession of the Ionian coast and 
enabled him to round off his conquests with the capture of 
Samos. By the peace of 255 (which also increased his 
territories in Syria and in southern Asia Minor) his recent 
gains on the western seaboard were confirmed to him. 

In the Third Sjuian War, however, Ptolemy III took ample 
revenge for the losses of the Second IVar. At the outbreak 
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of tMs conflict Scleucus II Lad the loyal assistance of the 
cities of western Asia IMinor,^ and in 245 his hands were 
strengthened by Gonatas’ victory over the Egj'ptian fleet at 
Andros (p. 141). But he received no further aid from Rhodes, 
and the loss of Corinth in 243 (pp. 142-3) so weakened Gonatas 
as to neutralize his recent success. Furthermore, the destruc- 
tion by storm of the fleet which Seleucus had raised in the same 
year among the Ionian cities for his Syrian offensive (p. SD) 
gave Ptolemy unliindercd access to the Aegean coast. Of 
the details of his counter-attack on this seaboard nothing 
is known, save that Ephesus was handed to him by a treacher- 
ous Seleucid governor named Sophron. But in one or two 
campaigns he retrieved all the past losses and won new out- 
posts at Abydus on the Dardanelles and on the coast of Thrace 
(pp. 120-1). He did not seek new acquisitions on the west coast 
to north of Ephesus or Erythrae, but left the greater part of 
this strip in the allied hands of Eumenes of Pergamum. The 
peace of 241 is the high-water mark of Ptolemaic ascendancy 
in the Aegean no less than in the Levantine Sea, 

For half a century after the Third SjTian War the conflict 
between Seleucids and Ptolemies was suspended on the 
western coast. During the Fourth Syrian War Antiochus III 
made no attempt to recover lost ground in this quarter ; 
he had as yet no fleet, and for the time being the hinterland 
of the Ionian seaboard had passed out of his possession 
(p. 113). The only challenge to the Ptolemaic ascendancy in 
this period came from Antigonus Doson of Jlacedonia, who 
made a landing in Caria in 227 (p. 160). But this descent 
was more in the nature of a raid than of a systematic conquest, 
and it is doubtful whether he retained any part of Caria 
after the peace of 223. 

But in the Fifth Syrian War Antiochus carried all before 
^ him on the western coast, no less than on the southern. It is 
true that by the pact which he now made with Philip of IMace- 
don (p. 93), he left the Aegean seaboard to his ally. But the 
defeat of Philip by the Romans in the Second Macedonian' 
War (p. 191 f{.) gave Antiochus a firee hand in regard to his 

^ A long inscription from Smyrna (Hicks, 176 ; Hitt., O.G./., 229) records 
the gratitude of this city to Seleucus H for various privileges, and its endeavour 
to requite tho kiug by rallying tho neighbouring cities and colonies in Ids 
favour. 
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former partner. In 197 lie followed up his quick successes on 
the southern coast with an equally rapid series of conquests on 
the Aegean seaboard. He did not resume possession of Samos 
and Miletus, which Philip had rid of their Egyptian garrisons 
but had not kept for himself. But he regained Ephesus and 
extended his authority over the greater part of Caria and 
Ionia. By this war the Ptolemies were definitely expelled 
from the western as from the southern coast of Asia Minor. 

' But their losses were not Antiochus’ gain for long. The 
campaign of 197, which excluded the Ptolemies from the 
Asiatic mainland, introduced the Romans there (p. 207 ff.). 


§ 6. THE nlSE OF PEIIGAMUM 

We have left to the end of this sm-vey the north-western 
corner of Asia Minor. In earlier Greek history this district 
played a less brilli&nt part than Ionia, and indeed would 
hardly have been heard of but for the distinguished record 
of the adjacent island of Lesbos. In the Hellenistic period 
Lesbos, like its neighbour Chios, sank into relative obscurity ; 
but the mainland city of Pergamum now sprang into promin- 
ence as the capital of a kingdom whose growth is the strangest 
and the most important event in the third-century history of 
Asia Minor. Originally a mere market village under the 
castle of a petty local dynast, Pergamum had become by 350 
B.c. a city with a considerable Greek element in its population. 
But its first rise to fame was due to the pure accident that 
Lysimachus had selected it as a repository for a treasure of 
nine thousand talents accumulated by him, and had placed 
this hoard in charge of a warden named Philetajrus, who found 
means to make political capital out of it. 

Born in the small Greek citj’^ of Tios on the Paphlagonian 
coast, Philetserus first comes into notice as a dependant of 
one of Antigonus’ officers, from whose service he passed into 
that of Lysimachus. Having been rendered physically im- 
potent by an accident in his childhood, he was not a likely 
person to aspire to a crown, and it was perhaps for this 
reason that Lysimachus entrusted him with liis funds. He 
remained faithful to Lysimachus until the execution of the 
Crown Prince Agathocles, whose cause he had supported, 
drove him to declare for Seleucus. By his timely desertion he 
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contributed materinlly to Sclcucus’ victory nt Corupedium, 
and after the murder of Seleucus he won favour with Antiochus 
by ransoming the dead king’s bodj' from Ceraunus and send- 
ing it to Antioch for burial. The new king rewarded his 
just steward by a matrimonial alliance,^ and by asking for 
no accounts. In recognition of this mark of confidence 
Philetscrus made no overt movement towards independence. 
But the Treasurer drew upon the royal fund for personal 
isplays of munificence to Greek cities, for the minting of his 
own coins, and for the recruitment of a private corps of 
mercenaries. It is true that the monej" liore the effigy of 
beleucus, and that the troops were not used in action, save 
n ^ purpose of defending Pergamum against 

the Galatians. Yet at his death in 2G3 Phileterus was virtu- 
ally a ruler m his own right. 

The political status of Pergamum was put to the test as 
soon as liletaerus nephew and adoptive son, Eumcncs, took 
oyer his Ill-defined authority. The new warden at once showed 
hand by substituting the head of Philctfcrus for that of 
coins, and by using his soldiers to detacli 
neighbounng towns from Antiochus. By this open challenge 
e ’ing s authority he at once brought a punitive expedi- 
on imself, but for this contingency he was w’cll pre- 

pare . probability his own considerable resources 

Ptni with subsidies or military aids from 

f -n certainly was not slow to see the advantage 

p ying Uimenes off against his overlord. In 262 Eumenes 
^rpnse upon Antiochus by carrjdng the war close 
it<! inflicting a severe defeat upon him under 

indprionii Single battle sufficed to establish Eumenes’ 

I '^jed shortly after ; and left his 

Ptolc^w ^ reckoning wth 

he obtained in the Second Sjwian W’ar), to 

^ The liberty which 

authX T" to extend his 

the coast of ^olis from Adramj^tium to 

Caicus Att1?G^’ to the head waters of the river 

perhaps been 6 P°?"t jus career was nearly cut short. Having 
perhaps been deprived of financial support from Eg>-pt wlien 

f«tu«'l^X"lS)and^fXHofwS 
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peace was made between Ptolemy II and Antiochus II, he 
lad recourse to sharp practice wth his mercenaries, and thus 
became involved in a dangerous mutiny, (c. 255 b,c.)^ After 
t lis experience Eumenes settled down to consolidate his 
gams, WHiether or no he came to terras with the Seleueid 
■^ngs, he made no move to embarrass Seleucus II in the 
TIurd Syrian War. 

At the end of the Third Syrian War Seleucus II had lost the 
southern half of the western seaboard to Ptolemy III, and 
part of the north-western coast to Eumenes, But he still 
held Smyrna and the cities of the Troad, and so long as he 
remained master of the hinterland the lord of Pergamum, 
left vdthout Egyptian support, could hardly venture to make 
urther inroads upon Seleueid territory. But it was “the 
cro^vning misfortune of Seleucus II that he never quite fought 
own the internal feuds that arose from the rivalry between 
aodice I and Berenice II. In 245, when he moved out of 
sia Jlinor for the reconquest of the central and eastern 
provinces, he had left at Sardes a younger brother named 
Antiochus Hierax. Despite Hierax’ lack of experience — 
or he was still a minor — his mother, Laodice, showed a 
perverse preference for him,- and encouraged his ambition 
to become an independent ruler. Therefore when Seleucus 
applied to him for reinforcements at the end of the Third 
Syrian War (p. 89), he only obtained them on condition of 
recognizing Ilierax as joint king, with a virtually unfettered 
authority in Asia Minor. 

In making this concession, Seleucus practically cut himself 
off from the Aegean and reduced himself to the position of an 
mland Asiatic king. Naturally he sought to go back upon his 
forced bargain, and a war between the two brothers ensued, 
fn 237 Seleucus invaded Asia Minor and won two encoimters 
over Hierax in Lydia ; but he failed to carry Sardes and so 
gave his adversary a breathing-space. This respite was used 
Hiorax to contract alliances with the Galatians and with 
Mithridates II of Pontus, who was more allured by the 

^ Tor Eumenes’ settlement with the mercenories, see the valuable insorip- 
jon, Ditt., 0,0.1., 266, and the commentary by A. J. Koinaoh in Bevue 
^rcMoIogique, vols. XTT- XT V 

■ Lao^ce’s disastrous interference with the law of primogeniture reoalla 
^ partition of Macedon between Cassander’s sons at the instigation of 

■tnessaloaice (p. 46). 
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prospect of disruption in the Sclencid realm than restrained 
by his marriage tie with Seleucus. In the next campaign 
Seleucus carried the ^var into Galatia, apparently ■\vith t iG 
intention of preventing a union between the enemy coutm 
gents. But the result of his invasion was to bring down tlie 
Galatians upon himself in force. In a battle near Ancyra Ins 
army was virtually destroyed by the Galatian onset, and t le 
king himself had to flee in disguise. This disaster, and t le 
consequent invasion of Media by the Parthians {p. G8), pu 
Seleucus out of action and compelled him to make a P®^^^ 
by which he definitely ceded Asia Slinor to his brother. (23 ) 
But Hierax won his kingdom at a price which rvas ruinous 
to himself and to Asia Minor. In hiring the Galatians to win 
his battles for him he had caught a veritable Tartar, and in 
effect became the bondsman of his auxiliaries. Not only ha 
he to pay them a danegeld on behaK of liis own territory, bu 
he had to grant them licence to plunder all other parts o 
Asia iMinor. Under these conditions the Galatians, weu 
blooded by their runaway success at Ancyra, renewed their 
depredations on a scale wliich recalled the worst days o 
their coming into Asia. Indeed, Asia Minor was now' threat- 
ened w'ith general political chaos, for Hierax lost authority 
rvithin his own dominions and was in effect reduced to the 
status of a local dynast round Sardes, wliile other petty 
principalities grew up out of the remnants of his realm under 
various captains of adventure. 

At this crisis a new ruler at Pergamum, Attains, the adop- 
tive son and cousin of Eumenes,^ achieved for Asia Minor what 
Antiochus “ the Saviour ” had done in 276. Threatened with 
an invasion by the Galatian tribe of the Tolistoagii in 280 , he 
refused to buy off his assailants, and stood up to them in an 
action at the head of the Caicus valley, which resulted in their 
defeat. 2 The real trial of strength, however, came later in the 
year, when the Tolistoagii, reinforced by the cognate tribe o 

* Some conJusion has heen hroughfc into the Attalid pedigree hy Strabo 
(bh. Xn, p. 643), rrhose Btemma does not square rrith tho data of insoriptionB- 
For two recent reconstructions (which are agreed upon the essential porete), 
see M. Holleaux, Rema JStudea Anciennes, 1918, p. 9 ; Ernst Meyer, iiho, 

1926, p. 462 ff. 

- For the chronology of Attains’ wars with tho Galatians and Hierax, soe 
G. Cardinali, 11 regno di Pergamo, p. 309 ff. ; A. Forrabino, Atti Accadcau“ 
Torino, vol. 48, p. 707 5. 
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the Tectosnges and by Hierax, whom the Galatians were 
probably offering to set up in Attalus’ place — ^for a considera- 
tion — marched in upon Pergaraum and forced a second 
battle “ near the temple of Aphrodite.” In this decisive 
encounter Attalus won such a victory as to check the Galatian 
reign of terror for his lifetime. Indeed, this triumph not only 
gave Attalus immunity from the Galatians, but it conferred 
upon him a reputation as a champion of Hellenism and legiti- 
mized his dynasty in the ej’^cs of the Greek world. Its 
Panhellenie character was indicated by the memorials wliich 
he set up at Pergamum and also at Athens, the arbiter of 
fame in Hellencdom. Attalus could now think of achieving 
more than a local sovereignty, nay of supplanting Seleucid 
authority in Asia Idinor. He therefore assumed the title of 
king and set himself to dispossess Hierax altogether. Deserted 
by the Galatians and discredited in the eyes of the Greeks, 
Hierax suffered tlwee successive defeats and was driven from 
province to pro^dnee. First he was expelled from Helles- 
pontine Phrygia (on the northern borders of Pergamum) ; 
in two further battles he lost Lydia and Caria. (229-8) From 
Lampsacus on the Dardanelles to Teos on the boundary of the 
Ptolemaic territory, the cities of the coast deserted to Attalus : 
even Smyrna gave up the Seleucid cause. Apart from those 
regions which had passed under the rule of local dynasts, 
Attalus was now master of all Seleucid Asia Minor. 

But the loss of Asia Minor was not the full measure of the 
harm which Hierax did to his house. After his expiilsion 
from Sardes he took refuge with Arsames of Armenia Minor 
(p. 69), and enlisted him for a new domestic war vdth 
Seleucus II. The moment for this campaign was seemingly 
well chosen, for Seleucus was away on campaign against the 
Parthians, and a diversion was promised at Antioch by an 
aunt of the Icing named Stratonice, who had been disappointed 
in the hope of becoming his queen, and took her rebuff like a 
true Macedonian princess.^ But Hierax was cheeked in 
Mesopotamia by Seleucus’ reserve army under Andromachus, ® 
the king’s father-in-law, and Andromachus’ son, Achceus; 

* Stratonice l)ad previously been wedded to Demetrius H of Macedon, but 
had been dismissed by him on political grounds (p. 147). 

* Andromachus is usually considered n grandson of Seleucus I. Thfs is 
denied by Corradi, Aicne e Jioma, 1027, p. 218 ff., who holds that Andromachus 
was connected with tho Seleuoids by marriage only. 
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and the king himself, hastening back from Parthia at a sacri- 
fice of a decisive success on iliat front (jj. C9), drove Hierax 
back into Asia I\Iinor. After this fiasco Ilicrax found himself 
landless and friendless. lie fied to Thrace and there met 
his fate, appropriately enough, at the hands of some Galatian 
soldiery. (227 or 226) In the meantime Seleucus recovered 
possession of Antioch, and ivith or without the help of 
Ptolemy’s officers procured the murder of Stratonice, who had 
taken refuge at Seleucia-ad-Orontem. For the moment the 
Seleucid monarchy was free of cixnl war ; but thanks to the 
dissensions which had beset it for the last twenty years it was 
now shorn of its eastern and western provinces and of the 
greater part of its seaboard. 


§7. THE BEBEnniON OF ACHiEUS 

Seleucus II, who had at least saved his kingdom from 
disintegration, did not live to recover his lost territories ; nnd 
the short reign of his son and successor Seleucus HI once again 
brought the realm within sight of final collapse. In 225 or 
224 the new king sent an advance force to recover Asia Jlinor 
from Attains, but his generals met with repeated reverses, 
and his kinsman, Andromachus, w-as taken prisoner. The 
fact that Attalus lodged his captive with Ptolemy III suggests 
t at, like Eumenes, he was recei^’ing support from that 
quarter. In 223 Seleucus set out with his main force to 
retrieve these defeats, but before he could achieve anything 
he was murdered by two of his officers. His nickname, 
eraunus,” suggests that he may have had a bad habit of 
lulminating against his staff. 

The death of Seleucus HI left his kingdom in a highly 
critical position. His successor, a brother named Antiochus,' 
had not yet come of age, and at the moment he was absent 
in Rabylonia. Thus everything depended on the attitude of 
^droma^us’ son, Achieus, into whose hands the govern- 
ment had fallen by default. Fortunately at this stage Achieus 
had no thought of disloyalty ; nay more, when Antiochus put 
, ^ of the Tvar in Asia JMinor he conducted it TOth 

^ch success as to pen up Attalus in Pergamum and to 
recover aU the ground lost since the Third Syrian War except 

afewtownsmtheTroad. (222-1) 
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But Ach£Eus had hardly completed these conquests than he 
stultified himself by an ill-considered volte-face. He had 
of late been incited by Melon, the rebel governor of Babylonia 
(pp. 69-70), and by Ptolemy III, who held his father, Andro- 
machus, in custody, to try his own fortune ; and he seems to 
have assumed that Antiochus would have his hands full for 
some time to come with liis campaigns in Babylonia and Syria. 
Without waiting to starve out Attalus or to test the temper of 
his own troops, Achseus proclaimed himself king and made a 
dash for Antioch. (220) But his Anabasis ended in Pisidia, 
for after the first few marches his army declared that it would 
not follow him against its legitimate Idng. To save his face 
and to appease his men, Aehseus plunged into the highlands of 
southern Asia Minor and plundered or blaclcmailed the natives. 
But in so doing he gave time to Attalus to repair his fortunes, 
and the Pergamene king with a new force of Galatian hire- 
lings from Thrace regained most of the Greek cities which 
had recently passed into Achseus’ hands. (220-18) Attalus, 
it is true, was brought up short in his turn, for his 
Galatians proved imruly and had to be dismissed ; but 
he had recovered sufiiciently to keep Achseus henceforth 
in play. 

After the suppression of Melon’s rebellion in 220 Antiochus 
had his hands free to deal with Achreus. But coolly judging 
that Achseus was held in chancery by Attalus and by his own 
troops, and would therefore be unable to resume bis Anabasis, 
he left the rebel at large while he prosecuted his war against 
Ptolemy IV (pp. 90-2). His calculation was justified by the 
event, for although Antiochus sustained defeat in the 
Fourth Syrian War Achseus was unable to make use of his 
reprieve. 

. In 215 or 214 Antiochus at last appeared in Asia Minor, 
and having procured the neutrality or assistance of Attalus, 
he bundled Achasus into Sardes. With a chance of succour 
from Egypt, Achseus prepared for a long siege. But some 
Cretan Alpinists in Antiochus’ service found an unguarded 
way up the rock on which Sardes is built — ^perhaps the 
same stealthy ascent by which Cyrus’ Caucasian cragsmen 
outwitted Croesus — and Achseus himself was caught in an 
attempt to escape in disguise from the citadel. (213) Unlike 
Molon, who had taken no chances by committing suicide, 
8 
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Achieuswas mutilated before death. ^ IVith these tm-IIellenic 
reprisals Antiochus seemed to be rehearsing his future part as 
“ Great Kang.” 

In disposing of Achasus Antiochus stamped out civil war 
from his dominions for half a century. But for the present 
he did not recover all the ground that his house had recently 
lost in Asia Minor, for he was bound by his treaty with Attalus 
to leave the Caicus valley, the Troad, and the west coast from 
Lampsacus to Teos in Pergamene hands. In 212 he turned 
away to the reeonquest of his eastern provinces, leaving the 
final settlement of iVsia Minor for some future date. In 197 — 
the year in which our present survey ends — the political 
situation in Asia Mnor had been simplified, in so far as the 
Ptolemies had been expelled from it, and all its southern half 
had been gathered in the hands of Antiochus III. But its 
northern regions were apportioned among several minor 
states, mostly under “barbarian” kings. It is true that 
Antiochus was prepared to tolerate Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Bithynia and even Galatia. But in the long run the indepen- 
dent existence of the Pergamene kingdom, which shut him 
out from a considerable part of the Aegean seaboard, was 
calculated to provide fresh materials for war. In the event, 
the “ Balkanization ” of Asia Minor proved a factor of vital 
importance when the Romans were first drawn into Asiatic 
politics. 

^ A long account ot the attempted escape and eventual capture of Aclitcus 
is preserved in Polybius, bk. Vm, obs. 16-21. 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALICAN LANDS 

§ 1. RUSSIA 

T he European seaboard of the Black Sea engaged the 
attention of both Alexander and Lysimachus, but 
in the third century it passed out of the sphere of 
interest of the Hellenistic monarchs, and it became almost 
lost to history. 

The interest which Alexander displayed in the trans- 
Danubian region sprang from the faulty geographic notions 
of his contemporaries, who knew less of Russia and the 
Eurasian steppelands than the Greeks of the sixth or fifth 
century. The prevalent idea among them was that Europe 
and Asia here crinkled as it were into a circumpolar region 
of narrow compass, and that the Oxus (Amu-Daria) flowed 
into the Black Sea imder the more familiar name of Tanais 
(Don). In 325 Alexander ordered Zopyrion, the governor of 
Thrace, to emulate the Persian king Darius in a new Scythian 
Expedition, whose object no doubt was to annex to his 
empire the Tanais-Oxus stage of the supposed trans-con- 
tinental route to India. Given Alexander’s misconceptions 
about the northern arc across the Eurasian continent, his 
orders to Zopyrion were no more chimerical than his plans 
for the circumnavigation of Arabia. But Zopyrion penetrated 
no further than the Borysthenes (Dnieper). After a vain 
attempt to capture the Greek city of Olbia he turned against 
the Sc 3 d;hians, who killed him and destroyed his army, 
estimated at 30,000 men. 

Alexander’s policy of conquests in Russia was resinned by 
Lysimachus, albeit in a modified form. With the Thracian and 
part of the Asiatic coast of the Black Sea in his possession, and 
the fleet of Heraclea at his disposal (pp. 98-9), this vigorous 
ruler no doubt planned to complete the circuit by a reduction 
of its remaining seaboards. In 292 he crossed the Danube in 
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an endeavour to run down kinp Dronn'elimtes of Ihi: Getre 
(in Ressaralna). Hut ho could lud brinj' !)i«; qtiarry to a stand, 
and less circuinspccl or fortunate than Darius, he lost his 
line of retreat to the Danube and was starved into capitula* 
tion. Droniichffiles, who perhaps foresaw the cominp Galatian 
invasion and realized the need of a good understanding with 
Lysimachus, released his captive on a simple promise not to 
do it again. This lesson sufficed for Lysimnchu.s, and no later 
Hellenistic king was in a position to trj' his fortune in Russia. 

The failures of Alexander and Lysimachu.s to incor])oratc 
southern Russia in a larger empire left the Greek cities of 
that region to find other protectors against invasion from the 
liintcrland. The most fortunate in this respect were Pantica- 
preum and the adjacent colonics in the Crimea. Kot only 
i\ere these towns comparatively sheltered by tbeir position, 
but they bad their battles fought for them by a remarkable 
dynasty of local chieftains, tlic Spartocids. This family, 
^\lucl^ apparently was of Thracian stock, bad since the fifth 
century held the territory on either .side of the Tauric Bos- 
porus (Straits of Kertch). In the Greek cities they were 
officially known as “ archons of the Bosporus,” and they 
exercised their authority according to republican forms. But 
in return for the protection which they gave to the Greeks 
against the mainland tribes, they ]c\ied taxes, and as owners 
of the Crimean soil they controlled the Greek corn trade in 
those parts.i In the last days of the fourth century ( 30 Q- 3 ) a 
dynast named Emnclus cost himself for a bigger role. Having 
risen to power bj^ the murder of his brothers, he endeavoured 
to justify his usurpation by exalting Panticapseum into the 
capital of a small Black Sea empire. To this end he equipped 
a fleet for the patrofling of the coasts against Caucasian 
pirates, he cultivated fxiendty relations with Byzantium, and 
he supported the Greek cities of the Thracian seaboard 
against Lysimachus’ rival attempt at dominion (pp. 117-8). 
io m^atch this increase of power he assumed the title of king, 
^ut his premature death cut short his ambitious schemes. In 
the course of the third century the Spartocids were thrust 
ac on the defensive by increasing pressure from the hintcr- 


relatioT,« ^ Russian com the Spartocids had long stood in close 

Atheniana. who cultimtcd their friendship assiduously. 
(An Athenian vote of thanks to Spartocus XU in 289/8 : Hicli. 169.) 
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land, ■where the incipient immigration of Sarraatian peoples 
from across the Don had the effect of squeezing the inter- 
mediate Scythian tribes more closely upon the coastlands. 
Yet they safeguarded the Greeks against invasion until at the 
end of the second century Slithridatcs the Great revived the 
dream of a Black Sea empire, and established a Pontic pro- 
tectorate in southern Russia. 

Further west the Greeks of Olbia stood in a more difficult 
position. In earlier times they had enjoj’^ed the protection of 
enlightened Scythian rulers, who grew corn for export and 
appreciated Greek wine or works of art. But in the third 
century the Scythians of this region were thrust back by 
Gctic tribes from the Danubian lands, themselves in retreat 
from the Galatian inroads. The Scidhians and their pursuers 
alike took to plundering or blackmailing the Olbians, who lived 
henceforth in a permanent state of siege. Despite loss of trade 
and growing financial embarrassment, the citizens improved 
their fortifications and imposed conscription or hired mer- 
cenaries in their defence. They owed much to a public-spirited 
burgess named Protogenes, who appears to have monopolized 
the local commerce after the fashion of the Spartocids, and 
evidently enjo}'ed great personal wealth : his repeated gifts or 
loans enabled the city to strengthen its defences or to pay the 
required danegelds.^ 

§ 2, THRACE 

In the eastern Balkans Macedonian authority had been 
extended by Alexander as far as the Danube. But the dis- 
aster which befel Zopyrion in 325 caused a general rebellion, 
and when Lysimachus was allotted the province of Tlwace, he 
could take immediate possession of little else except the 
Greek cities of its southern coast. Of his warfare in the 
Thracian hinterland in the next ten years nothing is kno'wn ; 
but by S13 he had conquered and thrown garrisons into the 
Gfeek cities on the Black Sea shore. Since he could not 
have carried these towns by the help of his fleet alone, which 
as yet was quite diminutive, it is plain that he attacked them 
from the land side after establishing his authority over the 

* See the long insoription in his honour in Ditfc., Syll., 494. The date of 
this decree is disputed. But it may ho assigned on the lugh authority of 
M. Bostovtzofi (Iranians and Greeks in Soath Russia, ch. 4) to tho oariy part 
of the third century. On tho history of Olbia in general, see Kostovtzeff, 

pp. 116-120. 
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natives between cither sea. In oio Lysimnehus had to 
lace a vadespread insurrection fomented against liim by Anli- 
gomis 2C), but be stifled it by prompt-measures of repres- 
sion. Flinging his troops aeross to tlic Black Sea, ho at once 
recovered the important lo^xn of Istria (at tlic Danube 
estuary) and Odessus (^^arna), and put CnHatis (iMangalia) 
n er s*cge. For a moment be had his retreat cut off by a 
contingent from Antigonus wliicli had been landed at the 
northern point of the Bosporus, and by the belated revolt 
of the Odp'sian king Scuthes (in modern Riimclia), who 
ccupie e passes of the main Balkan range against his 
homecoming. But Lysimnehus hurried back before Seulhes 

so overcame their 

rces m detail. Despite its isolation, Cnllntis held out for 
0 . 308 it received assistance from Eumelus 
^ ''’OS brought tO 

Srm.’nlli'' Thracian seaboard that stood 

tiiim <;‘i- of Lysimnehus’ jurisdiction was Byzan- 

areat rr. m , ^o j^^iodes at the controlling point of a 

of fripndt nghway, this cit}’- pursued the same policy 

round, and generally contrived to 
stand outside the conflicts of .VIcxander’s sueeessoi^. 

oiiiptlv”^ 10 remainder of Lysimnehus’ reign Thrace lived 
SSt confusion that followed his 

countries. In the Gala- 
doninn 1 ' 9 7 it was at once abandoned by the Jlace- 

fuTeSJr twn?;!''"'^ strongholds in the 

wave Tn ml Tf completely swamped rmder the tidal 

it at ’t 1 i^ the Galatian detachments which entered 

which rmrl^ IT ’ ^ oU the remnants of the bands 

The nre^pi''^^ ^ f^°iri Greece and Macedonia, 

inn it true, ended by draw- 

sonus Gon^tt^ rounded up by Anti- 

their nermar, ^ I considerable body of them took up 

ranseLTen “ther side of the main Balkan 

Stif T wf? f i«to a kind of European 

steli Sme to Up f this Galatian robber- 

and blackmailerl ^ n ’ native Thracians in bondage 

it and made an end of it ^i^acian natives turned upon 
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The dissolution of Lysimachus’ realm Tvas a doubtful bless- 
ing for the Greek cities of the Black Sea coast, which regained 
their liberty but were hard put to it, until the reign of 
Augustus, to ward off attacks by native Thracians or Getse, 
or by incoming Galatians and Sarmatians. But the towns 
which lay nearest the Danube, and especially the colony of 
Istria, succeeded in maintaining or even extending their up- 
river trade, which liad received an impetus under Alexander 
and Lysimachus. One of the strangest survivals of Greek 
city-life in barbarian lands is exliibited by the trading station 
of Axiopolis on the lower Danube (near the Bucharest-Con- 
stanza railway). This settlement, which dates back to the 
reign of Lysimachus and may be one of his foundations, 
remained a Greek oasis until the period of the Roman occupa- 
tion. On the“ other hand, the Greeks of Istria and Callatis 
were foiled in an attempt to gather the whole of the Danubian 
commerce into their hands. About 260 the Byzantines fought 
a successfid waragainst them in the interests of free trade for 
all Greek cities. 

But the pride of Byzantium was humbled, and its cham- 
pionship of free trade was forsaken, under the stress of the 
Galatian invasions. Though the w'ftlls of the city preserved 
it from capture by passing bands on the way to Asia Minor — 
as they subsequently protected Constantinople from the 
First Crusade — the Byzantines succumbed to the steady 
pressure of the kings of Tylis, and consented to a danegeld, 
which was raised by degrees to an annual level of eighty 
talents, or more than twice the highest contiibution at which 
the Athenians had ever assessed them. So ruinous was this 
imposition, that in 220 they issued a general appeal to the 
Greek states, or at all events to the Greek trading communi- 
ties, to rid them of this incubus, and when this suit failed 
they retaliated upon Greek shipping in the Bosporus by 
le^^^ing a toll upon it. By this breach of a tacit international 
convention they involved themselves in a short war with the 
Rhodians, whose trading interests in the Hellenistic period 
extended to the Black Sea. Eventually they restored the 
freedom of the Bosporus ; presumably they also continued 
their payments to the Galatians so long as there remained 
Idngs of Tylis to enforce them. 
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§ 3. THE DARDANELLES 

Unlike the hinterland of Thrace and its Black Sea coast, 
which usually lived in a political backwater, the southern 
Thracian seafront and the Dardanelles were of more general 
interest to the Greek states. This interest arose partly out 
of the concern of the Greek mercantile communities for the 
freedom of the Straits, and partly from the attempt of Seleucus 
to extend his empire to European sod. The victor of Corupe- 
dium was on the point of occupying the Tliracian Chersonese 
(the Gallipoli Peninsula) when Ptolemy Ceraunus murdered 
him, and though he had no more than set foot on it he created 
a claim which his successors were loth to abandon. In 279 
the fleet of Antiochus I (which his admiral Patrocles had 
brought up from Ionia or Cilicia) occupied the Straits and 
disputed their possession with Antigonus Gonatas. In this 
campaign the advantage presumably rested with Gonatas, 
for in 277 he had a footing on the Chersonese near Lysi- 
machia (the scene of his victory over the Galatians, p. 62). 
But in 278 neither he nor Antiochus can have had any con- 
siderable force in its neighbourhood, for between them they 
offered hardly any opposition to the crossing of the Galatians 
into Asia. On the other hand, the coming of the Galatians 
had the effect of suspending the war between the two kings, 
for Gonatas now became preoccupied with the acquisition of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus with the defence of Asia iRinor. 


At some later stage, probably after Antiochus’ “ elephant 
victory ” (p. 62), a permanent treaty was made, by which 
Antiochus surrendered all claims to Macedonia and Gonatas 
abandoned the Thracian Chersonese.^ By this compact 
Antiochiis took over a strip of Thracian coast which perhaps 
extended from Perinthus to Abdera or the river Nestus. 

But in Europe as in Asia the Seleucids had to reckon with 
the Ptolemies, who extended their competition in coast- 
snatching to a second continent. The Ptolemies’ opportunity 
Mme in the Third Syrian War, after the shipwreck of Seleucus 
n s fleet. In 243 or 242 Ptolemy III, having occupied the 
loman coast, went on to seize the Seleucid territory in Europe, 

marriage of Gonatas with Antiochus’ 
f This match stood out among tho matrimonial alliances 

Mother i^ason of Ra longevity, for Gonatas never bad 
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inclusive of the Thracian Chersonese. Thus the entire eastern 
half of the Aegean seaboard, with the exception of the Per- 
gamene Icing’s sea-front, passed under Ptolemaic control. 

Until the end of the third centurj’^ the Ptolemies retained 
their winnings in Thrace. Indeed, the Seleucids would appear 
to have abandoned hope of recovering this area, for in 208 
Antiochus III transferred his claim upon it to Philip V 
of Macedon. But in the event Philip pla 5 ’^ed the part of cats- 
paw to Antiochus. In two rapid campaigns (202 and 200) 
he carried the Ptolemaic posts, which were as ill-provided as 
any of the overseas possessions of the Ptolemies at that time 
(p. 108). But during the Second Macedonian War against 
the Romans he withdrew his forces from Thrace, and by the 
peace of 196 he formally renounced his conquests. By this 
■ evacuation he invited and in a sense justified a reoccupation of 
Thrace on the part of Antiochus, for the Greek cities of the 
coast, upon whom the Romans were pressing the questionable 
boon of liberty, now stood practically defenceless, and Lysi- 
machus’ former capital of Lysimachia was actually destroyed 
in a raid bysome hinterland Thracians. In 196 Antiochus, hav- 
ing recovered all else that his house had lost to the Ptolemies, 
reasserted his claim to TIurace and took possession of the 
Chersonese ; in 194 he occupied ADnus and Maronea. Had 
the question rested solely between the three kings, this 
acquisition might have remained unopposed, for Antiochus 
was now the strongest of them in military power, and his 
title was as good as any. But by the peace of 196 the Romans 
had also obtained a locus siandi here. The problem of Thrace • 
thus became a matter of international importance. 

§ 4. MACEDONIA AND ITS HINTERLAND 

When Antigonus Gonatas was proclaimed king of Macedon 
by the national army, his authority was at orice accepted by 
all the cities of that land except Cassander’s former capital 
of Cassandreia. Here a demagogue named ApoUodorus had 
set up a dictatorship of the proletariate, and with funds 
confiscated (with or Avithout torture) from the well-to-do, he 
maintained a considerable force of mercenaries for use against 
all comers. Gonatas was held up for ten months outside the 
town, but eventually captured it from its sea-front with the 
aid of a pirate flotilla which he enlisted for that purpose. (276) 
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From this time until its forcible partition by the Romans, 
Macedonia remained a united kingdom. From the warfare of 
the previous half-centu^ it had received at least this benefit, 
that^ its turbulent nobility had been scattered over three 
continents, so that imder the Antigonids the country was 
no longer vexed by those internal feuds which had distracted 
it under the old Argead dynasty. 

In this chapter we shall not consider the relations of the 
Antigonids to the other Hellenistic kings and to the cities of 
the Greek Homeland ; we shall confine ourselves to their 
dealings^ with the surrounding Balkan states. In view of the 
part which Macedon played in the Aegean lands and in Asia, 
it IS easy to forget that the first duty of its kings was not' 
to make conquests overseas, but to defend tlieir country on its 
continental frontiers. As a lowland surrounded by a horse- 
s oe of mountains, it was peculiarly exposed to depredations 
y its highland neighbours. Furthermore, it lay at the end 
of a natural track for invaders from the Danube lands, the 
avenue up the Morava and down the Axius (Vardar) valley. 

e problem of IMacedonian security had been temporarily 
solved by Philip and Alexander, who had subdued the 
lJuamns and Epirotes, and had chastened their other 
-^^fter Alexander’s death the country had little 
er to suffer from Thracian marauders until Roman 
times. Dmmg the reign of Lysimachus the natives of Thrace 
were we 'opt in hand, and after the Galatian invasions the 
new kmgdom of Tylis fortimately looked for its victims in 
other directions. On its northern border the point of salient 
importance for Macedon was the “ Iron Gate ” gorge in the 
middle vaUey of the Axius, where incomers Lorn the Danube 
tends could most easily be checked. This pass was in the 
hands of a small people called the Pieonians, who had been 
of Philip and Alexander, but had since become 
^ named Audoleon. During the 
Audoleon was on friendly terms with 
ruler in co-operated with the Macedonian 

Aut'irinf.n^^TT^'^^" attack upon a Serbian tribe named the 
whose ov'trr, 1 subsequently in league with L 5 "simachus, 

TevoS W to Athens after its 

revolt from Demetrius in 288 (p. so).i But his son, Aristo, 

* Hicks, 167. 
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was expelled by Lysimaclius, -who annexed Pteonia in 284. 
In this Icing’s strong hands the Iron Gates proved an effective 
barrier against the main column of the Galatians, which 
came down the Axius valley before it was deflected to the 
more westerly passes ; but in the confusion that followed his 
death the invaders had disengaged from the Pffionian defile 
before Ptolemy Ceraunus could meet them. After the dis- 
persal of the Galatians Pasonia for a short time recovered its 
independence, but it was re-annexed by Gonatas (at a date 
unknown) and received a Sfacedonian military colony named 
Antigoneia, close by the Iron Gates. During Gonatas’ life- 
time the northern barrier held good, though it may have 
required his personal attention in various unrecorded cam- 
paigns. About 230 B.C., however, it was carried by the 
Dardanians, a tribe from the upper Axius vaUey, who inflicted 
a heavy defeat upon Demetrius II and overran Pajonia. The 
next king, Antigonus Doson, cleared the invaders out of the 
lower Axius vaUey, but was unable to recapture the Iron Gate, 
and it was left to Philip V to recover this position, which he 
accomplished in 217. Even so, Philip was repeatedly called 
back to his northern frontier,^ and "while the Macedonian king 
was engaged with the Romans Pieonia again was in Dardanian 
hands. For this last inroad the blame partly rested with the 
Romans, who were not too proud to enlist a barbarian auxili- 
ary against their Greek antagonist. But the Roman general 
Flamininus subsequently made amends for this discreditable 
alliance. In recognition of the common service to Greece 
■which Macedon had rendered in standing guard against 
raiders from the Balkans, he left its home territory intact." 
An eloquent commentary on Flamininus’ speech was furnished 
by the increasing insecurity of Macedon in the early days of 
Roman rule. Not till the days of Augustus did the Romans 
improve upon the frontier protection given by the Antigonid 
kings. 


§ 5. ILI.YBIA 

The Dardanians were an offshoot of the Illyrian race, which 
also included the people of Epirus. Since the Epirotes by the 
third century had become sufficiently hellenized to be counted 


» In 212, 209 and 204 b.o. 


» Polybius, XVni, 37, 8-9. 
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in ■Rath the Greek ■R’orld,^ their history may best be treated 
in connection with that of the Greek Homeland. On the 
other hand, lUjo-ia Proper (modern Albania) remained an 
^sentially barbarian countrj% and its relations to Greece and 
Macedon require separate discussion. 

separated from Macedonia by one of the most 
cult mountain clusters in the Pindus range. Its main 
outlrt is on the Adriatic Sea, and it is here rather than on 
the Balkan mainland that its history lies (p. 151 ff.). The 
con cts between Illyna and Macedonia were according!}^ 
comparatively few. Though not included in Alexander’s 
empire, he Ill3Tians had felt the weight of his arm sufficient!}' 
T° Ruiet during his reign and for some years after, 

in 314, however, a chieftain of southern Ill}'ria named Glaiicias 
Cassander of hai-ing been incited against 
waiHng to be attacked, Cassan- 
to ^ brought him to terras. Furthermore, 

to resolved to extend Macedon 

AnoHoti' annexed the Greek coast towns of 

rthe and of the district of Atintania 

AuHn^w f Planted the colony of 

these r could not spare enough troops to hold 

Gr?ek spT dispossessed him of the 

recovered aT? T’ Pyrrhus subsequently 

239 himself. At some later date, 261 or 

wT.’.t? re-annexed to Macedon, but by 230 it 

was agam m Epirote hands. ^ 

^ united kingdom of Illyria c. 230 B.c. 
but was^nf T ^ menace to its seaboard neighbours. 

Sdiv t?p Bi' Macedonia. In 222 an isolated 

off bv AntitrnT,^^* Macedonian territory was beaten 
Sion was h>oson (p. 164), and in 217 a second incur- 

into Ulyria antf Philip V, who counter-marched 

Lake Lvchnic fn ^ considerable stretch of land near 

the raids and expedition marks the end of 

But it was also the between IMacedon and Ulyria. 

expansion bv PKT ^ffmnmg of a new policy of westward 

led to the craquest of M to ® ^ 

^ We ma Macedon by Rome (p. 188 ff.). 

tho endnres to this day) between 

losks of eonthem Albania and the Ghega of the north. 
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TliE GREEK HOJIELAND FROM 280 TO 239 B.C. 

§ 1. THE FIRST REVOLT AGAINST ANTIGONUS GONATAS 

T he struggle between Ptolemies and Seleueids for the 
possession of the Aegean eoastlands, which we have 
followed out in the preceding chapters, affords abun- 
dant proof that in the opinion of these rival dynasties the 
Aegean area, as the cradle of Greek man-power, remained the 
most vital part of the Greek world. Indeed, despite Alex- 
ander’s conquests, the history of Greece Proper right through 
the third century was of greater political importance than 
that of Asia and Egypt. 

At tliis period the chief problem in the politics of the Greek 
Homeland continued to be that of its relations to lilacedon. 
After the battle of Ipsus the system of alliance between 
Macedon and the confederated Greek republics (p. 38) was 
lost out of sight for many years. The alternative pohcy, 
which Antipater and Cassander had applied, of isolating the 
Greek states and controlling them severally by garrisons, 
was adopted by Demetrius in his later days, and w'as inherited 
from him by Antigonus Gonatas. The best that can be said 
for this method is that it gave internal stability to the subject 
states, for each Macedonian overlord saw to it that his 
supporters should be permanently in power, and treated any 
attempt to suppiant them as a revolution or an attack upon 
the “ ancestral constitution.”^ In many cities accordingly 
the wealthier classes favoured Gonatas’ system of control, as 
affording a guarantee against the social upheavals which of 
all things they most dreaded. But, to say nothing of the fact 
that Macedonian garrisons were a direct and obvious affront 
to the deep-rooted Greek passion for autonomy, the rule of 

* The venerable catchword of the ‘ jrirptor voXtrUa ’ was used impartially 
fay advocates ond opponents of Macedonian intervention. 
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Macedonian kings had come to mean conscription and 
tion for wars which merely subserved their personal ambiti^i 
and could bring the Greek cities no equivalent gain. T e 
flame of rebellion, which had blazed up in the Lamian ^ 
therefore went on smouldering for years to come. The 
clamations of liberty made by Polyperchon and AntigoD>^ 
I’s various agents never failed to find a response in the Gree 
Homeland ; and even without such baits Athens and The es 
had repeatedly set the example of revolt against Demetnus. 
Hence in 280 n.c.— the point from which the present 
begins — the political condition of Greece was as unstable as 
ever, and its history during the third century was even 
troubled than that of the neighbouring monarchies. _ ^ 

About 280 B.C. Greece appeared to be in a peculiar } 
favourable position for recovering its complete liberty, 
the death of Lysimaehus Thessaly had been freed from «« 
yoke without passing xmder that of Ptolemy Ceraunus ; an® 
Pyrrhus was preoccupied with plans of conquest in another 
coimtry (p, 179). In Peloponnesus Gonatas possessed every 
thing except Sparta, Llessene, and a few Arcadian towns ; ^ 
Central Greece he held Boeotia and Eubcea, and controUea 
thens through the Pirjeus ; and in Thessaly he retaine 
Demetrias, his father’s last capital. But the levies imposeo 
y hun for his attack upon Ceraunus, and the disastrous 
tesMt of that venture, gave rise to a rebellion such as Greece 
had not seen since the Lamian War. The lead in this move- 
ment was taken by Sparta, which, after many years of quies- 
cence, made a new bid for Greek hegemony. This re-awaken- 
ing o a dormant but imdying ambition was largely due to ^ 
yorag tong named Areus, who disdained both the frugal habi 
and the narrow Peloponnesian outlook of the orthodox 
' broke one of Lycurgus’ most sacred rules b} 

in ro ucing coinage into his city. This emission of corns 
sugg^te that he was drawing a subsidy from Ptolemy H. 
tne future paymaster-in-chief of Gonatas’ enemies, or (»* 
seems more likely at the present stage) from Antiochus I, the 
competitor of Gonatas for Macedonia (p. 120). Areus 
appea arms met with a wide response. Elis and most of 
the Arcadian towns, and Patras with a few other Achsean 
Cl les joiMd in with Sparta, thus reconstituting for a moment 
the Old Peloponnesian League. Argos and Megalopolis, ^ 
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usual, held aloof from Sparta, but expelled Gonatas’ 
garrisons on their own account. At the same time the 
Boeotians, and probably the Euboeans,^ asserted their in- 
dependence. Had Athens now taken part, or had the Boeo- 
tians combined with Areus for a siege of Corinth, the complete 
extrusion of Gonatas from Greece might have been accom- 
plished in 280. But Athens was overawed by the garrison in 
the Piraeus, ^ and so Jong as Gonatas had the renmants of his 
fleet, while his opponents lacked a navy, co-operation between 
the Peloponnesians and Central Greeks was hardly attainable. 
In autumn 280 Areus made a plundering expedition against 
the Aitolians, who were suspected of complicity with Gonatas, 
but he incurred such losses from their guerilla bands that his 
Peloponnesian allies refused to follow him any further. Thus 
the new Peloponnesian League incontinently fell into pieces. 
Even so, Gonatas was now reduced to the lordship of Deme- 
trias, the Piraeus, Corinth, Sicyon, and a few places in Argolis 
and Achsea. In the next five years, moreover, he was so 
much taken up with his struggle for the possession of Mace- 
donia that he put up with further defections among his 
remaining Greek subjects. In 275 several Achaean towns 
detached themselves from him ; indeed, it is probable that in 
Peloponnesus he now held nothing except Corinth. For the 
moment, Gonatas combined Idngship in Macedonia with a 
petty despotism in three Greek towns. 


§ 2. GONATAS AND PYRHHUS 

In the critical years between 280 and 275 Gonatas liad at 
least this good fortune, that Pyrrhus was absent on foreign 
adventures, and therefore could not profit by his neighbour’s 
difiieulties. But in 275 the king of Epirus came home, bring- 
ing with him a grievance against the Macedonian monarch. 
On his departure overseas Gonatas had lent him transport, 

* Euboea probably foUo^red tho load of Boeotio, na on other occasions. Its 
cities wore certainly independent by 275. 

- About this time Demosthenes’ nephew Domocharcs induced the Athenians 
to Eot up a public statue of tho orator. Tliis manifesto, however, was not 
accompanied by acts of defiance against Gonatas. The decree of Domocharcs 
(quoted by pa.-Plntarcb, Lives oj the Ten Orators, 860p) recalls Demosthenes’ 
services seriatim, but it does so in studiously moderate and unprovocative 
terms. 
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and by way of encouraging him to commit himself more 
deeply in distant adventures had apparently promised him 
further aids, which, however, were never sent. Pyrrhus 
accordingly came back with the intention of holding a reckon- 
ing with Gonatas. It is true that he had lost the flower of his 
army on foreign service, but he had not long to wait before 
he was equipped with a new force. Twenty years before, 
Ptolemy I had subsidized him against Demetrius (p. 47 ff.) ; 
now Ptolemy 11 gave him assistance against Demetrius’ son. 
For reasons which we shall presently examine (p. 132), it 
had become part of Ptolemy’s policy to set Gonatas’ neigh- 
bours against him, and Pyrrhus was his first choice for tips 
object. In 274 accordingly Pyrrhus was able to make his 
third entry into j\Iacedonia, and he repeated the triumphs 
of his previous invasion. In 288 the Macedonians had grown 
tired of Demetrius ; in 274 they were not yet confirmed in 
loyalty to Gonatas, and they probably had a poor opinion of 
his chances against a wairior with such a formidable reputa- 
tion as PjTThus. Unwilling to venture his uncertain troops 
in a pitched battle, Gonatas fell back from the borderland 
towards the Slacedonian plain; but on the retreat he was 
closely pressed, and when driven into a tight corner at one of 
the mountain passes,^ he was deserted bj*” aU save his Galatian 
mercenaries. For a second time Pyrrhus had acquired western 
Slacedonia and most of Thessaly. Though Gonatas clung 
to the title of king of Slacedon, he now possessed little more 
than its eastern half, together with the Greek towns of Deme- 
trias, Piraeus and Corinth. To all appearances he was doomed 
to become a king without a realm. 

But Pyrrhus, as usual, neglected to consolidate his successes. 
Though he could nun battles, he lacked patience for a cam- 
paign of sieges. Instead of pressing on against Gonatas’ 
remaining positions, he made a halt for his troops to collect 
plunder ; and in gi\'ing licence to his Galatian mercenaries to 
rifle the tombs of the older royal dynasty at Aegse he threw 
away whatever popularity he might have acquired in Slace- 

’ Either on the retreat from the Sfacedonian l>ortlorlnnd, or, os Bcloch 
plau'^ihly on n furllier retirement from ^Macedonia into Thofesaiy- 

{Orifch. IV, pt. i, p, iilS n.) Tim fccno of Gonatas* catastrophe can 

iiardly l>o laid at the gorge of tiio river Aous, in Atinfamn. (Tam, AnSis<^-o’ 
Gonataf, p. 2G1 n.) I’roviona to this event I’vrrlm-S Iind already captured 
several toums in Slacodonia. (Plutarch, PhttIm!, ch. 2G.) 
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donin. In 27.3 a rallj' by Gonatas gave him back city after 
city, and at the end of Ujc year Pyrrhus cheerfully abandoned 
his remaining conquests. 

The reason for Pyrrhus’ unconcern about liis losses in 
Itfacedonia -was that in the meantime he had started another 
hare vhich promised him a more exciting race. On his 
Macedonian campaign he had been joined by a Spartan 
pretender named Clcon>nn\is, -who had been passed over for 
the kingship in favour of his nephew Arcus. In deference to 
CIconymus’ promptings Pyrrhus deserted tiic northern 
field of war for a coup against Sparta. (Spring 272) Having 
recentlj' recalled the last remnants of his forces from overseas, 
he had a good-sized army at Ins disposal, and ns so often in 
his campaigns, the luek at first ran in his favotir. From the 
jElolians, who had a grudge to repay against Arcus, he 
obtained facilities for putting across the Corinthian Gulf. 
In Peloponnesus he was welcomed ns a double safeguard 
against attempts at rcconqucst by Gonatas and against a 
revival of Spartan imperialism. JIc met with a friendly 
reception, and probablj' gathered reinforcements, alike from 
Sparta’s inveterate foes, IMegalopolis and Messene, and from 
her recent allies, in Elis and Achten. By giving out that he 
had come to .secure the freedom of PclojJonnesus against 
Antigonus he lulled the Spartans into a false sense of safety, 
and in his imimpcdcd progress he came within aii inch of 
carrying their city by surprise. But at the end of the last 
day’s march he disregarded CIconymus’ advice to press on, 
and waited for the morning. In the intervening night the 
Spartans, w’ho still possessed no ring wall, or at all events 
not a complete one, improvised a field defence of trenches and 
a double row of waggons embedded up to the axles in the 
upcast soil. This barrier "was the work of the Spartan women, 
who spumed the suggestion that they should be smuggled 
out of Sparta under cover of dark, and took the entrenching 
tools from the hands of the men, so that these might rest 
themselves before the next day’s battle. Even so, the 
defenders were in a desperate position, for Arcus with a por- 
tion of the Spartan army was absent on a mercenary adventure 
in Crete, and mere boys had to be pressed into service. On 
the first day of the siege the assailants would have broken in, 
had not Areus’ young son, Acrotatus, hurried with a flying 
9 
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^ O" second day sheer 

might have compelled the Spartans to surrender, 
P * detachment of mercenaries sent forward from 

wS? il- slipped through the lines into the city. 

TAf,,,. rei^orcement the defenders held out until Arens’ 
Tvlir. n Crete. Once the crisis over, the Spartan women, 
and CT ^ mcessantly fed the fighting-line wth ammunition 
hnf? quietly, as if their exposure to fire 

no ^ work. Indeed, they had 

unavau- perform men’s jobs, for after one more 

ailmg ^sault Pyrrhus abandoned the siege.i In 370 

wtpl n,T„ r ®P^““oudas appeared before Sparta in over- 
savA^l 1-Vi^ resolute defence under the veteran Agesilaus 

We ^ 272 an effort no less 

c^we ^ y^^ 

reconoupr having shrewdly resolved to 

On hiLnr.rn!'^??^ “ Greece, had shipped a force to Corinth, 
sent to PwTit° f 1 ^ detached Argos &om him 

?uTfou;J7^;^^°" ?^P- . Epirote king answered the caU. 

with Areiic: ^ iyiu? m wait for him outside the city, and 
SShfbA^f r he feU in danger of being 

position was Se^Id ^ wi^ seemng escape from this f^e 
plan to nnAA o u imp when ins partisans in Argos laid a 

Pyrrhus actualP^^f^?^ night. With their assistance 

which he had ^ town, but some elephants 

gaTSav a^d i ^ got stuck i the 

of the A^lt! With GonatasfAreus and some 

oaughtiSlb “ ^Pon hiin, Pyrrhus was 

of his death tl^ escape. Of the various stories 

esque relates that b ^^^®ted, which is also the most pictur- 
roof by an eldt^t w stunned with a tde hurled from a 
Gonatas’ soldiers.^ decapitated by one of 

sto?/ tS"iS”T >’= Pynhus is that to 

Bemetrius andTac Alexander through 

history. In personal ? ^ ^ii®t of the knights-errant in Greek 
tician he was oat-Vi he equalled Demetrius, as a tac- 

, perhaps his superior. On the other hand, he 

ehs. 27-?0.^ ««tonnt of the siege of Sparta is given by PJutarth, Pyrrhus, 
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GONATAS’ EEGBIE IN GREECE 

displayed no more capacity than Demetrius to consolidate 
his mih'tary successes by wise administration, and he showed 
less persistence in following up his victories in the field with 
siege operations. Nay more, Pyrrhus was born out of his 
time. He belonged to a generation that Avas growing war- 
weary of big adventiu'es. The fiasco of his last campaign, 
and the almost comic manner of his death, Avere a fitting end 
to a futile career. 


§ 3. GONATAS’ REGIME IN GREECE 

After the death of its leader the Epirote army surrendered 
to Gonatas, who now found himself for the first time with the 
ball at his feet. In addition to Macedon and Thessaly, which 
he could count on recovering at his leisure, he Aurtually held 
the fate of Peloponnesus in his hands, for not even Sparta 
could have held out for long against the forces now under his 
command. Indeed, had he cared to do so, Gonatas could 
probably have recovered for himself the same position in 
Greece as his father had held before Ipsus. But the Mace- 
donian king thrcAv away his opportunity. Like Augustus 
and other founders of dynasties, he had gambled recklessly 
to Avin a crown, but Avas rendered cautious by success ; like 
Cassander, he realized that after a period of heaAy strain 
Macedon required an interval of rest. He therefore sent the 
captured Epirote army home, and he left Pyrrhus’ son and 
successor, Alexander II, in possession of most or all his 
father’s territory on the Avestern side of the Pindus range. 
In Peloponnesus Gonatas resumed control of Argos and 
Megalopolis, so as to act as a check upon the revmng im- 
perialism of Sparta; but instead of restoring Macedonian 
garrisons in them he made them over to individual supporters, 
Avhom he furnished Avith funds or mercenaries. In Central 
Greece he reconquered Euboea and reinstated a garrison in 
Chalcis, as a link between Demetrias and Corinth. But he 
made no attempt to recover Boeotia, and he broke Avith the 
traditional Macedonian policy of hostihty to the JEtolian 
League. The most striking proof of his moderation is that 
he left the AStolians in undisputed control of Thermopylae 
and Delphi, and that by abstaining from the use of the 
Thessalian votes in the Amphictionie League, Avhich stood at 
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his disposal, he conceded to the jEtolians a worhing inaiorii} 
on the Amphictionic Council.’ 

It may be asked why Gonatas maintained a straggle of 
garrisons as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, and bc\’ond that 
a sphere of influence in Peloponnesus. Ilis motives were 
perhaps partly sentimental, for Corinth at anj’ rate ha 
always remained his, and had more than once stood between 
him and complete political destruction. But the mainspring 
of his policj’’ is probabW to be found in his apprelicnsions o 
aggression by other powers, against whom he deemed it 
necessary to retain a number of strategic positions in Greece. 
On the one hand, he could not trust Arcus, whose ultimate 
ambition no doubt was to reconstitute the old Peloponnesian 
League, with Corinth as a member ; on the other— an 
here apparently he saw the greatest source of danger 
kept a watchful eye upon the king of Egyjit. From 274 B.c-j 
when Ptolemy II gave support to PjTrhus’ invasion of ^lace- 
donia, Gonatas again and again found the Egyptian ruler 
across his path. The antagonism between the Ptolemies an 
the Antigonids, like the rivalry between Ptolemies ana 
Seleucids, runs like a red thread through the political history 
of the third century. This antagonism, it is true, was no 
founded on any direct clash of interests, for the Ptolemies ha 
no such designs on JIacedon and Greece as on Asia Minor- 
Indeed, it is not easy to find an adequate reason for Ptolemy 
n’s unfriendliness to Gonatas. The most likely explanation 
is that he saw in Gonatas the heir of Demetrius’ imperialistic 
policj’^ and a menace to the Egyptian thalassocracy, and tha 
his attacks were in the last resort preventive. The hostility’ 
between Egjqit and Macedon may be traced to a mistakeu 
yet not unnatural suspicion, which gave rise to acts of pre^n 
tion, which in turn engendered more suspicions — a %’icious 
coil not unknown to the political history of modem Europe. 


§ rf. THE CHREMONIDEAN WAR 

Wlien Ptolemy JI first launched Pyrrhus against Gonatas 
he W’as unable to him more than financial assistance, foi' 
^ that time he had^ h’® hands full with the Second SyTiaa 
" Ib 272 he hadV^^owered his freedom of action, but ha 
’ Tam, Oonatas, pp, 212-4. 
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lost his ally. Failing Pyrrhus, he cast about for new instru- 
ments of attack, and in 267 he brought about another Greek 
league of liberty, with Athens and Sparta for its protagonists. 
Not for two hundred years had these two states stood forth 
as joint champions of Greek freedom. In the campaign of 
Chseroneia and in the Lamian War Athens had captained the 
Greek cause mthout Sparta’s help ; in 331 Sparta had moved 
against Antipater, and in 280 against Gonatas, while Athens 
kept aloof. But Ptolemy II brought Cimon’s “ yoke-feUows ’* 
together again. In Sparta the Idng of Egypt could play upon 
the ever-fresh hope of a restored hegemony in Peloponnesus, 
and upon the personal love of glory and appetite for money 
of king Areus. In Athens he had a more difficult task. Since^ 
281 Gonatas had been at peace with Athens and had sought 
to conciliate her by making the occupation of Piraeus as in- 
visible as possible. Besides, invisible or not, the occupation 
was effective, and gave Gonatas control of the city’s food- 
supply. In 272, when the fortunes of Gonatas were at their 
ebb, the Athenians had gone so far as to appoint representa- 
tives to the Amphietionic Council — ^a mild gestme of inde- 
pendence — and to send envoys to Pyrrhus in Peloponnesus. 
Yet they did not commit themselves overtly against Gonatas, 
and in 270, while the Macedonian king was recovering 
Euboea, they came to terms with him and withdrew their 
representatives from Delphi. Nevertheless, the diplomacy 
of Ptolemy II induced the Athenians to open rebellion. It 
may be assumed that Ptolemy promised not to replace the 
Macedonian garrison in Piraeus by an Egyptian one, and to 
use his thalassocracy to ensure the provisionment of the city. 

In the late summer of 267 the first overt move against 
Gonatas was made by the Athenians on the motion of one 
Chremonides, who gave his name to the “ Chremonidean 
War.” His resolution, imdting Greek patriots to form a 
general league of liberation against the Macedonian oppressor, 
was the last manifestation of the spirit of Demosthenes at 
Athens. 1 But as a general call to arms it achieved but a 
limited success ; in particular, the Bceotians remained too well 

* Hicks, 1G9 ; Ditt., Syll., 434-5. A passing reference is mado^by Ohro- 
monidos to queen Arsinos II ns a champion of Greek liberty. Hiis, liowever, 
is not enough to prove that she iras tho prime instigator of the attack upon 
Gonatas. 
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satisfied •with their existing independence to renew the 
fellowship of Chseroneia on behalf of the other Greeks. But 
the Athenians had previously convenanted their alliance with 
the Spartans, and these brought to their side the Achseans, 
the Eleians and most of the Arcadians, though Megalopolis, 
as usual, held aloof. This alliance followed in general the 
former alignment of parties in Peloponnesus, but it was partly 
inspired by a fresh current of anti-Macedonian feeling, the 
result of Gonatas’ experiment in government by city-tyrants. 
The Eleians in particular had a vi-vid memory of a recently 
deposed despot named Aristotimus : though it is not certain 
whether this ruffian was one of Gonatas’ creatures, the Mace- 
donian not ^mnatu^ally was held responsible for his misdeeds. 

In setting the Greeks at war -mth Gonatas, Ptolemy II took 
upon himself a clear moral responsibility to give them 
efficient military aid. This assistance was all the more essen- 
tial, as communication by land between Athens and Sparta 
was barred by Gonatas’ garrisons at Corinth and Megara. 
The Eg3^tian fleet therefore became the vital’ connecting link 
of the coalition, and upon it devolved the further task of 
keeping Athens provisioned. But Ptolemy was by nature a 
man of business, and a soldier only by circumstance. He was 
prone to misapply to warfare the sound commercial principle 
of limited liabilitj’^, and never with worse results than in the 
Chremonidean War. Acting no doubt on the king’s orders, 
the Egyptian admiral, Patroclus, never more than half- 
engaged his fleet, and the initiative from start to finish 
remained ■with Gonatas. 

In 266 Gonatas opened the campaign by invading Attica 
and cutting off Athenian supplies. Patroclus, who had 
advanced bases on the island of Ceos and at Llethana in 
Argolis (which for some time remained a Ptolemaic possession, 
and was renamed Arsinoe), replied by occupying Sunium and 
organizing a blockade-running service, which appears to 
have been tolerably successful. But he failed in his most 
important task, which was to help Areus’ Peloponnesian force 
to turn Corinth and bring Gonatas to battle in Attica. How- 
ever well Gonatas might have picketed the Attic coast, it is 
hard to believe that Patroclus could not have forced a landing, 
had he made a serious attempt. But all that he would under- 
take was to harass Gonatas, rvho carried on the blockade 
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without being brought to battle. In 265 Areus, %vho realized 
better his duty to Athens, resolved to take the risk of a frontal 
attack upon Gonatas’ lines across the Isthmus. In endeavour- 
ing to force this prepared position he was venturing on an 
almost impossible task ; he was defeated and paid for the 
attempt with his life. After this failme the Spartans made 
no further move to relieve Athens ; indeed, after Areus’ death 
the Peloponnesian coalition feU to pieces. Thus reduced to 
its own resources, Sparta for a time sank back to the rank of a 
second-class power. In a fresh attack upon Megalopolis, 
which Areus’ son, Acrotatus, made c. 260 b.c., the Spartan 
army was heavily beaten by the unaided forces of the Megalo- 
politans, led by a general named Aristodamus. 

In 264 assistance came to Athens from another quarter. 
To make up for the loss of Sparta, Ptolemy once more brought 
Epirus into the ring. With Egyptian subsidies in his pocket, 
Idng Alexander II repudiated his recent treaty with Gonatas 
and invaded Macedon. He succeeded in drawing Gonatas 
away from Attica, but was not able to detain him for long, 
for the Macedonian king presently returned to Athens, leaving 
his home front under the command of his son Demetrius, a 
youth of some thirteen years. In making light of the Epirote 
inroad Gonatas showed sound judgment, for in 263 Alexander 
let liimseK be defeated by the boy-general in Macedonia. The 
fiasco in which his expedition had ended so discredited the 
Epirote king that he %vas dethroned by his own subjects. 
After a brief exile Alexander was restored to power with the 
help of the Acarnanians ; but he now made a lasting peace 
with Macedon. (c. 261 B.c.) As a guarantee against further 
invasion Gonatas required Alexander to cede to him the- 
district of Atintania and established a fortress named 
Antigoneia at the entrance to the defiles of the river Aous, 
the natural avenue out of Epirus into Macedon.^ 

During Gonatas’ absence in Macedon the Athenians had 
obtained a brief respite, which Patroclus no doubt utilized 
to revictuai the city. After Gonatas’ return they held out 
against him with the same tenacity as they had once exhibited 
in defying his father (p. 45). But from 263 onward Gonatas 
was able to maintain a continuous blockade, and in winter 
262/1 he brought the besieged to terms. After the disruption 
* See Appendix 9. 
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of the Spartan coalition in pieces, Gonatas could, no doubt, 
have proceeded to make some easy conquests in Peloponnesus. 
But he was content to maintain the limited ascendancy which 
he had acquired here after the death of P3^rrhus. For the 
time being, too, he was not ready to challenge the Egyptian 
thalassocracy. After the fall of Athens, therefore, he made 
peace with Ptolemy and his allies. (201) 

Apart from the light which it casts upon the foreign policies 
of the Hellenistic kings, the Chremonidean War is of interest 
in that it marks an epoch in Attic histor}^ After the capitula- 
tion of Athens Gonatas was in no mood for generosity. 
He not only tightened his ring of forts round Attica, but he 
reverted to his father’s policy of stationing a garrison on 
the Museum Hill overlooking the city. He dismissed all the 
magistrates of the current year and for the future imposed a 
Macedonian governor to control the administration. In 255, 
it is true, he ndthdrew his mercenaries from the Museum 
Hall ; at the same time he restored full autonomy to the 
city, and henceforth he always selected an Athenian to com- 
mand Ills garrison in Pirteus. From this time to the close of 
the Hellenistic period the Athenian constitution underwent 
little further change. Though payment for public services 
was definitely abandoned, sortition of magistrates (perhaps 
with a property qualification attached) and of the Council of 
Six Hundred was retained ; and the council, together writh the 
Ecclesia, remained the supreme governing body : it is not till 
Roman times that the Areopagus resumes its pristine position 
as the chief organ of government. Nay more, Athens con- 
tinued for long to be the teacher and the showpiece of the 
Greek world. But after 261 b.c. the city voluntarily adopted 
^ose habits of political quietism which Demetrius of 
Phalerum had vainly endeavoured to induce upon it half a 
century before. Though the Athenians were occasionally 
mawn into fresh wars not of their own making, they now 

definitely abandoned their pretensions to political leadership 
m Greece. 1 


that after 261 the Long Walls from Athens to Pirffius. 
Coll’- ♦ repair by Demetrius in 307, vrere definitely allowed to 

that since the occupation of Pirteus by a Macedonian 
gamson they had lost most of their value. 
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§ 5. cos AND GYRENE 

The peace signed by Gonatas and Ptolemy II in 261 was 
not observed by them for long. By 258 a new war bedveen 
them had broken out. In this instance the aggressor was 
probably Gonatas. For the time being Ptolemy kept his 
hands off Greece, where no lever was left for him to work. 
About 260, it is true, Gonatas put the Athenian antiquarian 
Philochorus to death on the ground of treasonable corres- 
pondence with Egypt, but in this ease it was probably 
Philochorus who had sent the first call to Ptolemy. On the 
other Gonatas had a reason for brealdng another lance with 
Ptolemy, and soon after 260 the right opportunity came to 
him. The Chremonidean War had plainly shown the advan- 
tages of thalassocracy in Aegean lands : if Ptolemy, despite 
his command of the sea, had lost the war, that was due to his 
weak naval policy rather than to the inherent limitations of a 
navy, Gonatas therefore determined to wrest the trident of 
the Aegean from Ptolemy. With his slender resources for 
shipbuilding he could not hope to raise a fleet of equal size 
with his rival’s, but about 260 the outbreak of the Third 
Syrian War gave him a chance of attacking while Ptolemy, 
so to speak, had one arm tied behind him. In the Syrian 
War a Rhodian fleet had defeated an Egyptian squadron, 
and Antiochus II was menacing the Ptolemaic naval base at 
Samos (p. 105). Once informed of these facts, Gonatas hardly 
needed to be told, if indeed he was apprised, that in 260 the 
Romans had challenged an old-established thalassocracy in 
the western Mediterranean. With such ships as he had ready, 
he put out to Samos and engaged the remnants of the Egypt- 
ian fleet near the island of Cos. (258)^ Even after its recent 
losses, the Ptolemaic squadron outnumbered or outweighted 
the Macedonian, yet Gonatas wmn a victory W'hich was 
accounted as one of his most memorable exploits. For the 
moment indeed his success was decisive enough, for by the 
peace of 255 Ptolemy surrendered the Cyclades. Gonatas 

* Tho dato of tho battlo of Cos appears now to have been definitely fixed 
at 258 or 25G. (W. S. Ferguson, Journ. Hell. Slvd., 1910, p. 189 fi. ; W. W. 
Tom, Oambr. Ajic. Hist., VH, p. 802 ; K. J. Boloch, Qriech. Oesch., IV, pt. 2, 
p. 60G-12.) 258 is preferable to 25G because Gonatas presumably lost no time 
in getting his blow in. 
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now felt so secure that he relaxed his recent precautions 
against the Athenians (p. 136), and dedicated his flagship to 
Apollo of Delos. We may probably recognize another 
memorial of Cos in the famous statue of Victory from 
Samothrace.^ 

Gonatas’ second counter-offensive was a diplomatic inter- 
vention in the affairs of Cjnrene. Here Magas had ended his 
long viceroyalty in 258 or soon after. ^ He had betrothed his 
daughter, Berenice IH, to the future Ptolemy HI, so that on 
the death of Ptolemy II Cyrene and Egypt should be held in 
personal union. But this scheme found little favoiu with a 
party in Cyrene which desired Home Rule, and would sooner 
snap than tighten the bond with Egypt, and it was opposed 
by the queen-mother, Apama, whose sympathies had always 
remained vdth the Seleucid house. Gonatas therefore sent 
his half-brother, Demetrius, surnamed the Fair (the son of 
Demetrius the Besieger and of a stepdaughter of Ptolemy I)> 
to forestall Ptolemy H’s son in Cyrene. Demetrius proved 
acceptable to the Cyrenasans, and so commended himself to 
Apama as to win her hand. But Berenice, fearing that if 
this marriage were to come about she would find herself 
elbowed out of Cyrene, had Demetrius miudered,® and took 
the government into her own hands, (c. 255) Thus Cyrene 
was again lost to Macedon. The Home Rule party, it is true, 
did not submit to Berenice. After a period of indecisive 
vrangling it temporarily succeeded in dispossessing her, and 
called in two staunch republicans from Megalopolis, Ecdemus 
and Demophanes, who had gained a reputation as tyrant- 
killers (p. 139). These two stalwarts reconstituted the towns 
of Cyrenaica into a federal stateowning no allegiancetoEgypt- 
(c. 250) But this experiment in federalism was interrupted 
by Ptolemy’s son, who recovered possession of Cyrene (shortly 
before or after his accession to the throne of Egypt), and 
effected the personal union wMch Ms father had designed. 

* A suggestion by F. Studniezko, adopted by W.TV. Tam (Cam&f. Afic- 
VlJr p. 714, n. 2) and B. Asbmolo {ibid., VIII, p. 67C). A. W, Lawrenco {Joum- 
Stud., 1926, p. 213) connects tho statTio vrith tbo lin unj aii War. 

‘ On the chronology of JtlogaR* reign, fco Appendix 7. .. 

® Tlio story of tho murder has been embroidered with melodramatic deto* 
by Justin, eJu 3. 
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§ 6. AU5XAKDER, SON OF CRATERUS 

With the death of Demetrius the Fair at C 3 urene the 
counter-offensive of Gonatas was broken off. The next blow 
was dealt by Ptolemy, and it caught Gonatas in a sensitive 
spot. Ever since he had assumed the crown of Macedon he 
had committed Corinth to the care of his half-brother 
Craterus (a son of Craterus the marshal of Alexander and of 
Gonatas’ mother, Phila) ; and he had subsequently given 
him a general control over his garrison commandants in 
Attica and Euboea. In this trust he was never deceived, for 
Craterus displayed the loyalty of a true Antigonid. But after 
his death (c. 255) his son Alexander aspired to a larger 
province and a more independent title, and c. 252 he was 
induced by Ptolemy to declare himself king in his own right.^ 
At the time, it is true, Ptolemy would not risk the remnants 
of his navy in an Aegean war, but he enhsted a pirate flotilla 
which apparently frequented one of the remaining Egyptian 
bases in Crete. With the help of this squadron Alexander 
confirmed himself in the possession of Corinth and also 
acquired Chalcis. He failed to secure the Piraeus, whose 
governor, an Athenian named Heraclitus, stood firm for 
Gonatas, and the most that he could achieve was to compel 
the Athenians to sign a treaty of peace with him. Even so, 
Alexander’s defection temporarily paralysed Gonatas. It cut 
him off from his partisans in Peloponnesus, and it robbed 
him of a large part of his fleet and shipbuilding material, 
which lay concentrated at Corinth and Chalcis. 

In Peloponnesus Alexander established a partisan named 
Nicocles as t 3 rrant of Sicyon, and by isolating Gonatas’ agents 
at Argos and Megalopolis he invited attacks upon them. At 
Argos the t 3 u-ant Aristomachus, an exceptionally good ruler 
of his kind, held his ground. But at Megalopolis Aristodamus, 
the victor over Acrotatus (p. 135), who had since made him- 
self despot with Gonatas’ support, was poniarded by two 
opponents, Ecdemus and Demophanes. These assassins, 
it is true, were no followers of Alexander ; as their subsequent 
action at CjTene (p. 138) was further to prove, they were 
champions of republicanism against monarchy in all its forms. 
But the loss of IMegalopolis to Gonatas was none the less real. 

^ On tlie chronology of Alexondor’e reign, see Appendix 10. 
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Gonatas also experienced a second disappointment at Sicyon, 
vrliere Alexander’s agent, Nicocles, did not maintain liimself 
for long. In 251 the tyrant was expelled in a singularly well- 
planned night attack, in which his guard was o%'erpowered 
without a single drop of blood being spilt. ^ To the ringleader 
of this escapade, a native of Sicyon named Aratus, Gonatas 
at once made overtures, no doubt expecting that he would 
take Nicocles’ place as despot. But Aratus, who had lost his 
father and his home at the hands of a previous tjTant named 
Abantidas, was, if possible, an even more fanatic republican 
than his friends, Eedemus and Demophanes. He accepted 
Gonatas’ money, but spent it on objects of civic welfare at 
Sicyon, and instead of affiliating the city to Macedon he 


annexed it to Achsea. 

By 250 Gonatas retained nothing in Central Greece except 
Attica, and notliing in Peloponnesus save Argos. About the 
same time he lost his thalassocracy in the Aegean and lus 
lordship of the Cyclades, which Ptolemy recovered without 
effort. 2 Yet he made no attempt to retrieve these misfortunes. 
Perhaps he was preoccupied wth some unrecorded war in the 
Balkans ; perhaps he believed, in the light of liis past expen- 
ence, that his luck must soon turn. Alexander remained king 


of his small but commanding realm until his death in 247 or 


246. 


In the event, Gonatas suffered little by waiting, for in a few 
years’ time he recovered most of his lost ground. In 246 he 
regained Corinth, where Alexander’s lone Avidow, Nicffia, 
remained in charge. Playing upon her desire for a new partner 
Gonatas offered her his son, Demetrius, and arranged to 
celebrate the wedding at Corinth n-ith great pomp. 
hardly had his cortege been admitted into the town than he 
swerved off with a small band of retainers to the citadel and 
bluffed the guards into surrender. Neither he nor Demetrius 
gave a further thought to Nicsea, of whose ultimate fate noth- 
ing is known. Having thus jilted his way into Corinth, as 
once upon a time the Greeks had lied the Horse into Troy, he 
reaped the fruits of his sharp practice in every direction. 
Eubcea returned to its former allegiance, and the alhance 


^ A lively account of this coup is preserved in Plutarch, Aratus, cJiS- 4-0- 
- tn 249 Ptolemy instituted a festival named the Ptolemaieia at 
which presupposes his recovery of that island. 
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with ]\Iegalopolis was probably now renewed. This city 
had been the object of yet another Spartan attack c. 249, 
but by the influence of Ecdemus and Demophanes it received 
reinforcements from Achsea, and wth their aid beat off the 
assailants with heavy loss. About 245 a citizen named 
Lydiadas, who had been chiefly responsible for the recent 
victory, made liimself t3Tant and, so we may assume, entered 
into friendly relations with Gonatas. Furthermore, the Mace- 
donian king recovered his navy, and lost no time in putting 
out to sea with it. (245) The moment was well chosen, for 
Seleucus II was then making his rally in the Third Syrian War, 
and was preparing to meet Ptolemy III in a naval campaign 
(p. 89). He encountered the Egyptian admiral, Sophron, 
with such ships as Ptolemy could spare for Aegean service, 
near the island of Andros, and here gained his second naval 
victory.^ This success, it is true, was coimter-balanced by 
the destruction of Seleucus’ fleet and Ptolemy’s consequent 
conquests in the eastern Aegean (p. 106). Gonatas therefore 
did not press his victory, but contented himself with the 
recapture of the Cyclades, leaving Thera, Crete and the sea- 
board of western Asia Minor in Ptolemy’s hands. But Delos 
and the neighbouring isles now passed definitely out of 
Egyptian control, and Ptolemaic interference in the affairs 
of the Greek Homeland was henceforth confined to financial 
aids. 


§ 7. THE lUSE OF THE ACHiEAN LEAGUE 

After the recovery of Corinth and the victory of Andros, 
Gonatas’ policy in Greece appeared to have definitely justified 
itself. Egypt and Epirus had been fought to a standstill, 
Sparta was held at arm’s length, and the AStolian League 
remained on friendly terms. But a new antagonist was being 
raised up against him in the Achajan League. This con- 
federacy as yet comprised nothing but eleven small to'vvns 
of Achsca Proper, together with Sicyon. But by the incor- 
poration of Sicyon the Achteans had broken the bounds which 

' Tho dato of tlio 1)0*110 of Andros novr Boerns doanitoly fixed at 245. 
(Tarn, Jotini. Hell. Slud., 190!), p. 2(>4- ff. ; Antigonos Qotiahss, pp. 4G4-5 ; 
E. Fozzi, Memorie Accad. Torino, 1913, p. 319 if.) Belocli {GriecJi. Ocsch., IV, 
pt. 2, pp. 61G-i8) holds out for 229, but adduces no ovidenco wlitch the above* 
inentionotl writers have not nlroady met. 
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confined their league to their own petty nationality, and had 
prepared the way for an indefinite expansion like that on 
ueh the J5tohans had recently entered (p. 145). Moreover, 
^ annexed a new citizen whose views 

nf Achsea. Aratus was the natural leader 

I'ceks m whom the deep-rooted hatred of twants 
innfiiH passion. His sphere of interests therefore 
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into Acroeorinth.i The Corinthians, who had never been 
free from a Macedonian garrison since the battle of Chseroneia, 
gladly joined the League and accepted a strong guard of 
Achaean troops. 

The renewed loss of Corinth was a blow from which Gonatas 
never recovered. He again held Chalcis, and his fleet remained 
strong enough to maintain communications with Pelopon- 
nesus, and perhaps to put Corinth under blockade. But he 
was now past the age of seventy-five, and he evidently felt 
that it was too late for him to make a fresh start. He went 
so far as to enter into a compaet with the .®tolians for the 
partition of the entire Achaean territory. But he left it to his 
allies to carry the treaty into effect. In 240 he confessed his 
inability to recover Corinth by making peace with the 
Achieans and leaving the prize in their hands. 

The capture of Corinth eventually entailed the expulsion 
of all the despots and the rise of the Achaean League to 
predominance in Peloponnesus. But the despots, though 
doomed, died hard, and their disappearance left the Achaeans 
face to face with more dangerous enemies. On the first im- 
pression made by the fall of Corinth Aratus won the adherence 
of Megara and of several minor towns of Argolis, and he 
secured alliances with two of Gonatas’ habitual enemies, 
Egypt and Sparta. ~ On the other hand, he met with no better 
success than Alexander in detaching Athens from Gonatas, 
and an invasion of Attica wliich he undertook in 242 remained 
abortive. Similarly at Argos an attempt to procure the 
assassination of the tjuant Aristoraachus met with such 
success as it deserved. Indeed, in 241 Aratus was thrown 
back upon the defensive. In that year the alliance between 
Gonatas and the .^tolians took effect, and though Gonatas 
remained passive the iEtolians prepared for their part to 
make their first invasion of Peloponnesus. On the other 
hand, Ptolemy HI, though appointed generalissimo of the 
Achaean League and its allies, proved an even less trustworthy 

' T)io story of tlio capture of Corinth is osoellently told in Plutarcli, 
Aralti^, chs. 18-22. 

' Amtus liad pror-iously visited Ptolemy II {c. 250) and bad obtained from 
him ti subsidy for tbo soltloinont of intomol disputes in Sicyoa. Though this 
uoal did not involve the Loaguo directly, it was an earnest of help in future. 
On Amtus’ adventures in a storm on the way to Egypt, see Plutarcli, Araluf, 
ch. 12. 
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associate than his father had been in the Chreraonidean Wa.r, 
Despite the fact that Gonatas had lost part of his navy in 
Corinth, the Egyptian king does not appear to have made 
any attempt to recover the thalassocracy of the Aegean}; 
and for the military assistance ■wliich Aratus was expecting 
he compounded with a meagre annual subvention of six 
talents. Furthermore, Aratus played false to a more trust- 
worthy ally, king Agis of Sparta, who brought up a substan- 
tial contingent to help in holding the Isthmus lines against the 
projected jEtolian attack. Whether he was seized with a 
perverse mistrust of Agis or with one of his occasional losses 
of nerve, he withdrew at the first coming of the iEtohans, 
thus sacrificing the gate of Peloponnesus and the Spartan 
alliance. Fortunately for Peloponnesus, the ^tolians only 
stayed to plunder Pellene, the nearest Acluean toivn, and m 
the next year they joined Gonatas in making peace with the 
Aclueans. 

In 240 Aratus was left free to seek new acquisitions for the 
League. Despite the fact that Athens was a signatory of the 
recent peaee %vith Gonatas, he planned a surprise attack upon 
Piraius. But the attempt miscarried, and Aratus aggravated 
his failm’e by pretending, yet not persuading anybody, tliat 
the attack had been made by a subordinate on his oivn res- 
ponsibility. He further damaged his reputation in a secon 
abortive assault upon Argos. In tliis city his old enemy, 
Aristomachus, had, after aU, fallen to the dagger, but Ins 
murder had been a purely personal act of revenge, and its 
effect was merely to make room for the dead man’s son, 
Aristippus. Against the new tyrant Aratus attempted ^ 
coup de mam with a handful of volunteers, but again met v>nt 
failure. His credit with the Acbffians now sank so low tha^ 
when Aristippus sent in a remonstrance against Aratus 
breach of the peace, the League agreed to submit the case to 
a jury of .(Vreadians from Mantinea, who proceeded to sen 
fence the culprit to a hear’y fine. But Aratus had bj' no^ 
become indispensable to the League. lie presently rccoverc 
his ascendancy and reaped the reward of his persistence. 

In 289 Antigonus Gonatas brought his long reign to an en • 
In Greece he left a .sinister reputation because of the tyrau 
whom he had set up or supported in the towns of Fclopoa 
' Seo IJ. 
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nesus, nnd indeed his system of control was at best a mere 
makeshift. But his failure to endow Greece with a lasting 
form of government must be judged in the light of two facts. 
-He was being continually baulked by Ptolemy 11, and he had 
another and more pressing task on his hands. His first duty 
was to Macedon, which he had found in a state of exhaustion 
and anarchy. In setting the Macedonian monarchy once 
more upon a secure basis he accomplished- a task comparable 
to that of Philip II, and incidentally he rendered Greece a 
great service, for in view of the increasing pressure of peoples 
from the Balkans it is higUy doubtful whether the Greek 
Homeland could have kept itself free from barbarian invasions 
if Gonatas had not set up Macedon as a strong shield over it. 

§ 8. THE EXPANSION OF THE iETOLlAN LEAGUE 

\Vliile the alternate growth and decline in the power of the 
Antigonid d3masty is the chief event of Greek political history 
in mid-third century, the extension of the .®tolian League 
constitutes an important side issue. The expansion of the 
.^tolian League began about 290, when it took possession 
of the sanctuary of Delphi. Aided by the reputation which it 
acquired by its services in repelling the Galatians (pp. 60 - 1 ), 
it proceeded to incorporate one by one the various small 
communities round Mt. (Eta and the Spercheius valley. ^ 
In 254 the League absorbed Phocis, and in the same year it 
instituted a new pan-Hellenic festival, the Soteria, at Delphi, 
in commemoration of the repulse of the Galatians in 279. ^ 
In 245 the AStolians defeated the Boeotians in a war which 
these latter, fearing forcible incorporation in the League, had 
declared upon them. Though they forebore to annex Boeotia, 
they reduced it to the rank of a subordinate ally. About 
260 B.c. they were induced to join with Acarnania in a 
defensive treaty against Alexander II of Epirus ; but before 
long they let themselves be bought over by Alexander, who 

^ T]ie dates of these annexations are not quite certain, but they mostly 
fall nitliin the, period of 278-260. Tliey are deduced from the progressive 
appropriation by the .lEtolians of the votes on the Amphiotionic Coimoil. 
See Beloch, Gricch. Qesch., IV, pt. 2, ch. 22. 

® The Great Soteria replaced a merely local commemorative festival 'which 
had been instituted in 278. See Beloch, op, cit., XV, 2, p. 386 fi. ; R. Flaeoli&ro, 
JSull. Corr. SeXUnique, 1928, p. 256 B. 
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proposed to them a partitioning of Acarnanian territory, and 
appropriated its southern half A By 245, therefore, they con- 
trolled all Central Greece outside of Attica. From this point 
they went on to establish their ascendancy in other parts of 
Greece. About 243 they accepted a call for help from the 
Eleians, who were then intent on one of their interminable 
border wars with the Arcadians, and they acquired not only 
Elis but several Arcadian places, including the cities of Man- 
tinea and Tegea, as their clients. About the same time the 
Slessenians safeguarded themselves against reprisals from 
Sparta by accepting an ^tolian protectorate. Thus by 240 
the ^tolians had become the paramount power in w'estern 
Peloponnesus. To this same period we may also date the 
first .®tolian incursions into the Aegean and Ionian Seas. 
Though the .®tolians never possessed a federal fleet, they 
encouraged privateering by individual captains, and under 
pressure from these several island states, including Cephal- 
lenia in the Ionian Sea, and Chios and Ceos in the Aegean, 
bought future immunity at the price of .®tolian overlordship.' 
At the death of Antigonus Gonatas the JEtolian League had 
become the second strongest power in Greece. But with 
increasing strength it learnt nothing of wiser statecraft. 
Though credit is due to the .ffitolians for their ingenious and 
flexible federal constitution, and for a certain soberness in 
their control of the Amphietionic League at Delphi, thew 
record as a whole is that of a robber-state, and their in- 
fluence on Greek politics was mainly disruptive. The following 
chapters will show that the iEtolian League went a long way to 
play Greece into the hands of the Romans. 

^ For the tonus of the trenty see Ditt., Syll., 421 ; for tlie date (which is 
much disputed), see esp. G. KiaSeixbach, Klio, 1930, p. 223 S. In any 
the ^tolians promptly went back on their word. _ . 

® For eacamples of such treaties of immunity, see Hides, 178 (Ceos), Miche , 
26 (Mytilene). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GREEK HOiMELAND FROM 230 TO 217 B.C. 

§ 1. THK WAR OF DEMKTRTUS 

|4 KTIGONUS GONATAS was succeeded by bis son, 

I \ Demetrius II, who had made his mark as a mere 
JL jL.boy in the war against Alexander of Epirus (p. 135). 
Apart from yVratus’ further successes in Peloponnesus, his 
reign is chieny notable because of the rupture of good rela- 
tions between Macedon nnd iEtoIia, which henceforth became 
habitual enemies. 

The ultimate cause of this antagonism lay in the growing 
recklessness of the iEtolian League, w'hosc appetite for annexa- 
tions or plunder was becoming indiscriminate. Its immediate 
occasion was the disavowal of the treaty made between 
the iEtolians and Alexander of Epirus c. 200 (pp. 145-0). 
On the death of Alexander and the accession of a boy-king 
of Epirus (Pyrrhus II), the Ailtolians demanded for themselves 
the northern half of Acarnania, which by the previous com- 
pact had been assigned to Epirus. In anticipation of an 
JEtoIian attack the regent of Epirus, Alexander’s widow, 
Olympias, appealed to Demetrius, and she reinforced her 
suit by offering him the hand of her daughter, Plithia. Deme- 
trius, who had previously married and dismissed a Seleucid 
princess, Stratonice II (whose subsequent adventures have 
been related on pp. 111-2), accepted Phthia and prepared to 
assist Olympias. In return, the .Etolians contracted an 
alliance with Macedon’s former enemy, the Achsean League. 
(239) By these negotiations a new alignment of states was 
created which cut right across the groupings of Gonatas’ reign. 

The operations of the so-called “ War of Demetrius ” 
(288-29) fall into two sections. On the northern front 
Demetrius fought the .Etolians to a standstill. Not only 
did he prevent their attack upon Epirus, but he landed a 
force from Demetrias in Bccotia and detached this country 

147 
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and Phocis from the ^tolian League, (236) On the southern 
front his Achjean opponents suffered defeats yet gained new 
ground. With the object of forcing Athens into the Achffian 
League Aratus again and again invaded Attic territory and 
ravaged the crops. But although these Archidamian tactics 
reduced the Athenians to sore straits — ^for they now depended 
in large measure on their home-grown corn — they achieved 
no greater success than in the Peloponnesian War. Under 
the direction of a wealthy citizen named Eurycleides they 
raised funds ^ and organized a defence corps by which the 
Achaeans were eventually beaten off. In 235 Aratus concluded 
a checkered campaign in Peloponnesus with a notable gain. 
Renevung his attacks upon Argos, he at first fumbled away a 
victory over the tyrant Aristippus by a characteristic failure 
of nerve in battle ; but later in the year he made amends by 
killing Aristippus and routing his array in an ambush near 
CleonsE. For the moment the dead man’s brother, Aristo- 
machus II, -staved off revolution in Argos ; but wliile this 
city still eluded Aratus’ grasp he won the no less important 
town of Megalopolis. The ruler of this city, Lydiadas, took 
the battle of Cleonae so much to heart that he decided to 
come to terms with Aratus gracefully before he was forced 
to capitulate. He abdicated his t}uanny and incorporated 
Megalopolis in the Achaean League, in which he henceforth 
held successive strategiae, turn and turn about with Aratus. 
In 233 Demetrius made an attempt to repair this loss by ship- 
ping an army to Peloponnesus. His general Bithys invaded 
Arcadia from Argolis and w^on a pitched battle at Phylacia 
near Tegea.^ But before he could achieve any lasting residt 
he was recalled from Peloponnesus. -• 

The withdrawal of Bithys was due to the outbreak of a new 
war in the Balkans, which henceforth engaged all of Demetrius’ 
attention. About 233 the Dardanians broke into Macedon 
from the north and inflicted a severe defeat upon Demetrius 
(p. 123). For the rest of his reign the Macedonian king ^vas 
wholly taken up with repairing this disaster, and the last 
campaigns of “ Demetrius’ "War ” were fought -without his 
presence. His remaining ally in Peloponnesus, the Argive 

’ TharecordofavolvnitarysubscriptionforthlspurposeispreservedinMichel, 

COS 5 a decree o£ the Ecclesia in honour of Eurycleides in Ditt., Syll., 497. 

* For the locality of this battle, see Beloch, op. cit., TV, pt. 2, p. 629-30. 
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tyrant, Aristomachus, now felt his isolation so keenly that he 
followed Lydiadas’ example in abdicating and annexing his 
city to the Achjean League. (229) After this acquisition 
the League embraced aU Argolis except the Egyptian station 
of Arsinoe-Methana, and all Arcadia save the Jiltolian client- 
states, Mantinea and Tegea. 

In 229 the long connection between Athens and Macedonia 
was dissolved. In the War of Demetrius the Athenians had 
discovered that if the Macedonian garrison in Pirjeus did not 
oppress them, neither did it protect them, for during the recent 
Achsean invasions they had been left to fend for themselves. 
After the death of Demetrius they resolved to sever a tie 
which gave them no support and called upon Diogenes, the 
commandant of Pirseus, to evacuate his post. Diogenes, 
being himself an Athenian, agreed to disband his mercenaries, 
provided that 150 talents were found to pay them off. At a 
time when the Athenian treasury possessed no reserve funds, 
this was an almost prohibitive sum. Yet Athenian patriotism 
responded to the call, and witli the assistance of loans from 
Thebes and Thespiae,^ and a free gift from Aratus, the requisite 
total was made up. Diogenes accordingly dismissed his 
troops, and Athens for the first time since 294 was free from 
the shadow of a foreign occupation. After their liberation the 
Athenians received a new appeal, backed up with a fxuther 
offer of money, to join the Achsean League ; yet Aratus’ 
purse availed no more than his sword to win them over. Dis- 
illusionment by the bitter lessons of past centuries, and the 
self-contained system of agrarian economy to which the 
country was reverting, had fostered a narrow outlook among 
Athenian politicians. To the squires who now controlled the 
Ecclesia membership of the Aehsean League merely- signified 
an unnecessary entanglement ; therefore they rejected Aratus’ 
advances and pmsued a policy of friendly neutrality all round. 
The Athenians have been blamed for their selfishness in thus 
standing aloof. “ Yet in view of the League’s actual liistory 
it is hard to believe that they could have raised that body to 
pan-Hellenic importance, or could have saved it from disaster 
in Peloponnesus. From their own point of view their policy 

* Thespim had o long-standing tradition of friendship vrith Athens ; 
Thebes had received Athenian aid at its restoration in 310. 

’ A Bovero judgment is passed upon them in Polybius, V, 106, 6-8. 
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of isolation proved remarkably successful. "^^Tiile they con- 
tinued to stand in good relations mtli Egj^pt,^ tbe Athenians 
came to a friendly understanding with Macedonia, and Aratus 
presently ceased to pester them. In the later years of the 
third century Athens was, so to speak, the calm centre of a 
whirlpool. 

§ 2. THE KINGDOM OF ELLYKIA 

In northern Greece, as in Peloponnesus, the Dardanian 
catastrophe produced far-reaching results. In Epirus it led 
to the aboUtion of the monarchy. In this country Rjurhus I 
had by virtue of his personal prestige converted a limited 
monarchy into an autocracy, but his endless exactions and 
conscriptions had endangered the stabilit 5 '' of his dynasty. 
A long period of minoritj’- reigns, in which the cronm passed 
in turn to Alexander’s two sons, Pjnrhus II and Ptolemy, 
and the withdrawal of Macedonian support in the last troubled 
days of Demetrius II, brought the royal house to fall. About 
281 a revolution broke out, in which king Ptolemy was 
assassinated and his niece Deidamia was lynched by the mob 
of Ambracia. As theregent Olympias also died about this time, 
the royal line of Epirus now became extinct. The monarchy 
was succeeded by a federal republic, in which the constituent 
tribes of the Chaones and Thesproti enjoyed equal power with 
the royal tribe of the Jlolossi, and the seat of government was 
removed to Phoenice in Chaonia (near the straits of Corcyra). 

The republic of Epirus reversed the foreign policy of the 
royal house b}’’ coming to terms with ^Etolia and renouncing 
its claim on the northern half of Acarnania. "Whether this 
peace treaty stipulated that the .^tolians should pari passu 
restore independence to the other part of Acarnania is not 
known. At all events the Acarnanians, with or without the 
leave of their neighboms, reconstituted themselves into a 
united and independent state. But in so doing thej’^ drew 
upon themselves an invasion by the JStolians, who either 
had not countenanced the liberation of Acarnania or had 
promptly repented of their own generosity. In this emergency 
the Acarnanians, on the strength of their traditional friend- 
ship with ]\Iacedonia, applied to Demetrius for help. Unable 

^ Atioat 224 s.c. tho AtheninriK instituted a thirtoonth tribe, Pfcolemais, 
in recognition of n gift of a gymnasium by Ptolemy TTT 
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to protect them personally, the Macedonian king took the 
novel step of referring them to his neighbour, Agron, the king 
of Illyria. In so doing he gave the Illyrians the first pretext 
for their short-lived experiment in imperialism. 

We have hitherto made no more than passing mention of the 
Ill 3 Trians. For many centuries this people had enjoyed an evil 
reputation for piracy. From the tail-grown timber of their 
rainy coastlands thej’^ built handy little skiffs — ^the disreput- 
able ancestors of the peaceful and dignified argosies of 
Ragusa ; and from behind their curtain of islands, which 
foiled the ancient police-squadrons, as it baffled the submarine- 
hunters in the Great War, they preyed upon Adriatic com- 
merce. In earlier days their depredations had been kept 
within limits by the fleets of Athens^ and Corinth, or of 
Syracuse and Tarentum. Moreover, until the third century 
the Illyrian nation remained split up into small tribes which 
showed no more capacity for common action than their 
Albanian descendants until recently. But by 250 the navies 
of Corinth and Athens had been laid up, and the Greek sea- 
lords of the western Slediterranean had been absorbed in the 
republic of Rome, which was slow to awaken to the duties 
imposed upon it by its newly won thalassocracy. Further- 
more, at this time the chieftain Agron, whose residence lay 
near Cattaro, united all Ill 3 Tia into a state which was strong 
enough to turn from raids to conquests. 

At the invitation of Demetrius of Macedon, Agron mobilized 
a force sufficient to inflict a heavy defeat upon the jEtolian 
invaders of Acarnania and to relieve the town of Medeon, 
which the invaders had put under siege. But by revealing 
to them their collective strength this defensive campaign 
converted the Illyrians into systematic aggressors. In 
230 Agron’s widow, the queen-regent Teuta, sent out a fleet 
under a chief named Scerdilaidas with a roving commission, 
and Scerdilaidas put such a liberal interpretation on his 
orders as to make a pounce on the Epirote capital, Phcenice. 
Such was the terror caused by this invasion, that although 
the Illyrian raiders were presently called home by domestic 
disturbances, the Epirotes accepted a treaty by which they 
ceded Atintania (the lower Aous valley) to the Illyrians and 

^ In 324 the Athenians occupied a patrol station (probably on one of the 
oS-shoro islands) to protect Adriatic commerce. (Ditt., Syll., 306.) 
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became their dependents. Lest worse should befall them, the 
Aearnanians also made submission. Thus the Il^Tian sphere 
of power extended to the Corinthian Gulf. In 229 the Illjurian 
attack was directed against the island of CorcjTa. Having 
long ago dismantled their navy, the Corcyrreans called upon 
the .^tolians and Achaeans. But the A3tolian captains were 
too busy privateering on their omi account to heed tlie 
summons, and the Achaean fleet, despite the capture of some 
of Gonatas’ ships at Corinth, was too weak or too ill-trained 
to be of service. The liljTians made short work of the Achaean 
relief-squadron and forced Corcyra to surrender. By this 
acquisition they put themselves astride of one of the main 
lines of communication between the eastern and western 
Slediterranean, 

At this point the imperial career of the lUjTians came to 
an end. Side by side with their military expeditions thej' had 
carried on an intensified campaign of piracy which endangered 
Italians no less than Greeks, and thus brought the Romans 
down upon them. Shortly after their capture of Corcyra a 
Roman fleet made a drive against them and confined them for 
the time being to the waters north of Lissus (Alessio). Though 
Illyrian corsairs reappeared in Greek seas, no further HljTian 
conquests were attempted at the expense of the Greeks. But 
the Greeks only obtained exemption from one invader by 
the intervention of another alien ; and where this second alien 
went, he usually stayed. (229) 

One further consequence of the Dardanian invasion of 
Macedonia requires our notice. Soon after the death of 
Demetrius the .Sltolians gained compensation for the loss 
of Boeotia by overrunning Ach®a Phthiotis and Thessaly, 
thus extending their territory to the Gulf of Pagasje and 
occupying lands which had almost become an integral part of 
Macedon. For the moment, Jlacedonian authority in Greece 
was restricted to eastern Thessaly, Euboea and the Cyclades ; 
and with Macedon itself rmder invasion it seemed as if this king- 
dom might disappear from Greek, and might never enter into 
Roman politics. 


§3. spabta; king agis rv 

While the eclipse of Macedonian power gave the Achaean 
League free scope for expansion in Peloponnesus, it also 
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removed a check upon the ajnbitions of Sparta. In this city, 
moreover, a domestic revolution now struck at those economic 
abuses which had been the fundamental cause of Sparta’s 
military weakness since the days of Levretr a . Though Spartan 
institutions had resisted every attempt at political change, 
they could not hold out against the slow erosion of economic 
causes. Since the time of Epaminondas, and more particularly 
since the age of Alexander, Spartans had gone abroad in large 
numbers on mercenary service. Unable to enjoy the produce 
of their estates, these absentees had alienated them by sale 
or bequest, thus facilitating a concentration of land in the 
hands of the wealthier citizens.^ Furthermore, the influx 
of gold and silver, which had begun after the Peloponnesian 
War, increased in volume after Alexander’s campaigns, and 
a moirey economj’- had begun to supersede the pristine 
commrmism or barter of Laconia. In the third century 
unequal division of laud and a debt question, which the 
free use of money soon raised up, at last carried Sparta to the 
stage which so many Greek states had attained in the seventh 
and sixth centuries, of being ripe for tyranny. 

The first impulse to revolution at Sparta came from a yoxmg 
king, Agis IV, who had probably made acquaintance with the 
commimistic theories then in vogue among some schools of 
philosophy, and as hereditary commander of the Spartan 
army was concerned vdth the steady diminution of the citizen 
levy, now reduced to seven himdred hoplites. With a view 
to social justice, and to the replenishment of the Spartan 
battalions, he advocated a redistribution of lands. But as a 
gift of land had but a small or a negative value if encumbered 
with a mortgage, Agis tacked on to his original measiue its 
usual concomitant in Greek politics. His programme, which 
he, of course, dressed up as a return to the disregarded institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, found support among the poorer citizens, 
who looked to recemng more land, and among some of the 
wealthy personages, who wished to biUc their debts®. In 243 
his friend Lysander obtained the ephorate and framed Agis’ 
proposals in the form of bills. With the help of the Popular 

* Cary, Class, Quart., 192G, pp. 18G-7. 

® It may be doubted whether thoro existed at Sparta any considerable 
number of poor debtors. In ancient Greece poor debtors were usually found 
in the peasant class ; but the Spartan citizen-body did not include any 
peasantry. 
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Assembly he overcame the hesitations of the Council of Elders, 
and on a flimsy pretext he procured the detlnronement of Agis’ 
royal colleague, Leonidas, who headed the opposition to the 
reforms. Thus Agis’ measures were carried into law. All 
debts were rescinded ; the rich lands in the Eurotas vallej’^ 
were earmarked for 4500 poor citizens, Perimei and approved 
aliens, and these grants were to convey Spartan franchise to 
those who did not j^et possess it ; finally, the less fertile 
territories in outer Laconia were to be apportioned among 
15,000 Perioeci qualified for military service. 

In 242 the execution of this scheme was dela3'’ed for a while 
bjr the hostility of the incoming ephors. But Agis at Ljrsan- 
der’s instance used the royal authoritj’^ to call his supporters 
to arms, and forcibly replaced the recalcitrant ephors by a 
more amenable board, among whom his uncle Agesilaus 
held chief place. By this coup, in which not a drop of blood 
was shed, Agis secured a free hand. But the redistribution 
of land was a measure which inevitably required much time. 
On this pretext Agesilaus induced the king to begin "with the 
collection of all debt certificates, and to make a bonfire of 
these in the market place. Having thus lost the mortgages 
on his own land, Agesilaus cast about for means to preserve 
the land itself, and the chance of war plaj’^ed into his hands. 
In 241 Agis left Sparta for the campaign against the J5tolians 
(p. 144). In the meantime Agesilaus held up the land- 
assignation sine die. On his return Agis found that a re- 
action, due to Agesilaus’ bad faith, had set in, and that 
Leonidas had carried out a counter-revolution, by which 
he recovered his kingship and carried his candidates for the 
ephorate of 241/0. Though his army appears to have 
remained loyal to him, Agis was too disheartened to make a 
fresh beginning ; he disbanded his men and himself took 
sanctuary. The new ephors decoyed him away from the 
consecrated groimd, and after a farcical trial before the 
Co-uncil of Elders put him to death.^ With him, and in 
the same spirit of calm resignation, died his mother and his 
grandmother. As usual in a Spartan crisis, the women had 
freely entered the lists, and those on the losing side paid their 
forfeit without demur. Thus Agis was sacrificed to the 

* The Btoiy of Agis is related by Plutardi in one of the shortest, and also 
OHO of tho best, of bis biographies. 
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cunning of friend and foe. Yet his career was more than a 
dramatic episode in Spartan history. Like his counterpart, 
Tiberius Gracchus, whose objects and methods recall those 
of the Spartan king even down to details, he lit a torch which 
■was raised aloft again by a more resolute hand after it had 
been Icnoeked out of his grasp. 

The reprisals of the Spartan conservatives upon Agis’ 
party involved them in a short war -^vith the .^Etolians, among 
whom some of the exiles had taken refuge. On the pretext 
of restoring these the ^SEtolians invaded Laconia ; but since 
their real object was plunder, they did not press home their 
attack, but contented themselves with a huge haul of slaves 
among the Perioeci or Helots. (240) But shortly after this 
foray the outbreak of the “ War of Demetrius ” drew away 
the attention of the iEtolians from Pelopoimesus, and for 
some twenty years they left a free field here for the Spartans 
and the Acbasans. 

§ 4. SPARTA : KING CLEOMENES III 

IVhen Aratus first aggrandized the Achosan League at the 
expense of Antigonus Gonatas, he indirectly conferred a 
benefit upon Sparta, the habitual enemy of Maeedon ; and 
it was a natural corollary of his policy that in 241 he and king 
Agis fought a common campaign against Gonatas. But the 
bad support which he gave to Agis on that occasion revealed 
his latent distrust of Sparta. Though he probably had as yet 
no fixed plan for the annexation of all Pelopoimesus to the 
Achsean League, he certainly did not intend that Sparta 
should pocket Gonatas’ losses and recover its former hege- 
mony. This nascent antagonism was intensified when the 
Achasan League incorporated Sparta’s old enemies, Argos 
and Megalopolis, for the capable ex-tjnants of these to-wns, 
Aristomachus and Lydiadas, soon acquired an influence in 
the League second only to that of Aratus, and began to press 
for open war -with Sparta. 

But Sparta did not wait to be attacked. In 235 a new long, 
Cleomenes III, had succeeded his father, Leonidas. Like 
Caius Gracchus, Cleomenes deliberately held himself back 
until ■with growing years he should have gained more ex- 
perience. But in 228, after the accession of Megalopolis to the 
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Achsean League, he entered on a career of conquest which was 
intended to make him the arbiter of Peloponnesus, if not of all 
Greece. In reply to Lydiadas’ propaganda he invaded the 
territory of Megalopolis and so forced a war upon the 
Achseans. His aggression might easily have cost him his life, 
for he had fewer than 5000 men to oppose to the Achsean 
army, which met him at Pallantium (near Megalopolis) with a 
strength of 20,000. The Achsean commander, Aristomachus, 
was eager for battle, but he threw away his chance in defer- 
ence to Aratus, who did not desire Achsean victories save in 
his term of office. Thus the campaign of that year remained 
undecided. 

In 227 Aratus, having resumed office, overcame his scruples 
and engaged Cleomenes. But he had lost his tide. In the 
meantime Ptolemy III, who had promptly taken measm-e 
of Cleomenes, found him of fuller statme than Aratus, and 
transferred to him the subsidy which he had previously paid 
to the Achseans, As the event showed, he had rightly divined 
that Sparta would be a more suitable mstrument for use 
against Macedon than Achsea. Henceforth Cleomenes was 
in a position to eke out his citizen levies with mercenaries, 
and in 227 his augmented army routed Aratus in two battles, 
at Mt. Lyc®us and at Ladoceia (in Arcadia). In the second 
action the Achaean defeat was mainly due to Lydiadas, the 
commander of the cavalry, who nullified an initial advantage 
by a rash pursuit which cost him his life and gave Cleomenes 
the chance of a decisive counter-attack. But the impression 
current among the Achasans was that Aratus, who was 
notoriously on bad terms with Lydiadas, had deliberately 
sacrificed his subordinate by refusing him legitimate support. 

With Aratus outfought and discredited, Cleomenes broke 
off the campaign to wage a cml war of five minutes’ duration 
at Sparta. Despite his father, Leonidas, he was in domestic 
affairs the heir of Agis’ policy. Having been given in marriage 
by his father to the widow of Agis, he did not convert his 
■ivife but was perverted by her ; and the economic heresies 
which she taught him were driven in further by a Stoic 
philosopher named Sphserus, who expounded theoretic com- 
munism to him. But Cleomenes was first and foremost a 
soldiCT ; what attracted him most in Agis’ reforms was the 
promise which they gave of a bigger and better Spartan army, 
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and in his choice of means lie was wliolly free from Agis’ 
scruples. Though, nccdlc.s.s to say, he quoted Lycurgus and 
the Good Old Days in his support, he grasped the lesson of 
Agis’ failure, that Sparta could not be made safe for revolution 
ivithout a tjTant to see the revolution through. 

For his civil wiiv Clcomenes decided to employ none but 
mercenary troops, for he would not trust the citizen levies in 
action against the epliors, and indeed he did not require their 
help. Having left his burgess contingent on the Arcadian 
front, he doubled back to Sparta and took the city by sur- 
prise. At a trifling cost of life — for he met with scarcely any 
resistance — he abolished the ephorate and replaced it by a 
board of patronomi, who were charged vdth the ephors’ 
routine duties but were excluded from high affairs of state. 
At the same time he flllcd the scat of his fellow king, Archi- 
damus (a brother of Agis, who had recently been murdered 
by Agis’ former enemies^), with his own brother, who served 
as a sleeping partner. In destroying the ephorate and the 
kingship of the twin houses, he removed the two effective 
checks upon autocracy at Sparta and set up a virtual 
tyranny. 

Clcomenes at once justified his usmrpation by enforcing a 
second cancellation of debts, and by carrying into effect the 
main if not the whole of Agis’ scheme of land-distribution. 
Since he enfranchised no less than four thousand Perioeci, 
his reassignations of land were clearly on a large scale. 

Having thus raised the numbers and the morale of the 
citizen army, Clcomenes exercised it with the old-time rigour, 
and re-armed it in the Macedonian style. In 226 he put his 
military reforms to the test bj”^ invading Acluea and forcing a 
battle at Hecatomboeum (near Dyme). So complete was the 
defeat which he inflicted upon the Achceans as to make them 
sue for peace. The Spartan king offered them easy terms, 
with a guarantee of complete autonomy, pro^dded that they 
would put their military forces at his disposal, as in the old 
Peloponnesian League. The Aclueans accepted his conditions, 
and thus virtually conceded to liini the hegemony of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

But Clcomenes’ hopes were dashed at the last moment by a 
pure accident. On tlie date appointed for ratification he was 

* Soe Appendix 12. 
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prcvontcil Ijy a sudden hn-murrlinj^e frnnj aU<*}uIoncc,ftod the 
ceremony was jmstpcijutl from mittunn 220 to spritift 225. 
In tlie meant iinc, howewr, Aratus rs'paincd his nsectidftncy 
in tlie Achican rouncils, wliicli no succession of disasUTS 
seemed able to impair for ion;;. At the spring meeting h'^ 
deliberately chicaned Cleomtnes into breaking off the negotifi* 
lions. To .say nothing of mere piqu('-"Of wliich he certainly 
wa.s suscejAible—Aratn.s ns a man of nii ans jmobably had an 
instinctive (tliough unnecessary) fear that Cleorncnc.s might 
become a missionary of commtinism among the Acha'aus, 
dc.sj)itc his assurances of autonomy to them. Yet in wrecking 
the settlement with Sparta .'\raius w.as playing into Clco- 
incncs’ hands. The prospect of bankruptcy and hand-dislrihu* 
tion at the point of Cleorncncs’ sword might alarm Aratu.s and 
the wealthier Acha;ans, hut it w.«is correspondingly welcome 
to the debtor class in tlic cilic.s of Peloponnesus ; and tho.se 
who did not share the hopes of an economic revolution had 
in large measure lost confidence in the Lenguc’.s w.^r-craft. In 
the (^mpaigiv of 223 Aratns, though .still sui>rcmo in the federal 
parliament, found that he could neither muster a field force 
nor uphold the League’s authority in the constituent to\nis, 
svhich CIcomenes proceeded to capture in rapid .succession. 
Argos was delivered to him by its former t>Tant, Aristo- 
niachus ; Corinth seceded under Aratns’ very cyc.s, and the 
Achscan garrison on the citadel was put under siege. At the 
end of the year there remained nothing of the League save 
Achaia Proper, Sicyon, Megalopolis and a few of its neighbours. 

There now seemed nothing left to Aratns hut to capilidate ; 
and CIcomenes, far from seeking vengeance upon him for his 
recent breach of faith, made the path of surrender easy for 
him. He proposed that tlic Achamns shovild not evacuate 
Acrocorinth, hut should share its occupation with a Spartan 
force, and ho offered to sugar tlic Aclucan leader’s pill witli a 
heasHir personal bribe. But Aratus realized that Acrocorintli 
could not accommodate two masters, and as money meant 
nothing to him save as a means to power, he merelj'- resented 
the proffered douceur, aioreover, he had a card up his sleeve, 
which for some time past he had surreptitiously fingered, and 
now resolved to play out — an alliance with Antigonus Doson, 
the new king of Macedon. By the mediation of Megalopolis, 
the traditional ally of Macedon, Aratus had sounded Doson 
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as early as 227 or 220, yet at the end of 225 he had not com- 
pleted his bargain. His hesitation to produce the hidden ace 
was but natural, for the greater part of his career had been a 
crusade against the kings of Macedon, whom he had treated 
not only as antagonists but as outlaws. In seeking alliance 
with his arch-enemy he appeared to be stultifying his whole 
political faith, and indeed critics ancient and modern have 
accused him of a pact with the Devil. Moreover, Doson was 
less disposed to save Aratus’ face than Cleomenes : on the 
question of Acrocorinth he intimated quite plainly that this 
fortress must be restored to him without compromise. For 
these reasons Aratus could not readily persuade himself to 
close with the Macedonian. On the other hand, since the 
death of Gonatas and the usurpation of Cleomenes, Pelopon- 
nesian politics had been standing upside down. The root 
cause of Aratus’ aversion to Macedon had been the support 
given by Gonatas to Peloponnesian tyi’ants. But there were 
now no tyrants left for JIacedon to support ; on the other 
hand, Cleomenes was, in fact, if not in name, a despot. Fur- 
thermore, though Doson stood firm on the question of Acro- 
corinth, he offered solid guarantees against encroachments on 
Achsean autonomy (p. 163), and he could be trusted not to 
foment communism. Lastly, at the end of 225 Cleomenes 
was pressing the siege of Acrocorinth and seemed likely to 
carry it at any moment. If Achsea must needs lose it, why 
not hand it to Doson^ — ^for a consideration ? In the winter 
of 225-4> Aratus accordingly signed Doson’s bond, and gave 
IMacedon a new foothold in Peloponnesus. 


§ 5. ANTIGONUS DOSON 

After the death of Demetrius II the crown of Macedon 
passed by natural right to his son Philip by the Epirote 
princess, Phthia.® But as Pliilip was only nine years old the 
govermnent devolved upon a cousin of the late Idng called 
Antigonus, and nicknamed Doson. With Macedon overran 

* Seo the sovero reflection upon him in Plutarch, Cleomenes, ch. 16 {which 
ia derived from the contemporary historian Phylarchus). 

■ Demotrius had eventually divorced Phthin and married a Thessalian 
lady named Chryseis, who was oSjcially styled the mother of Philip. But it 
is probable thot Philip was the son of Phthia by blood, and that Ins relation 
to Ohryseis was merely adoptive. (Tam, Class. Quart., 1924, p. 17 ff.) 
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northern barbarians, the situation "which Doson had to 
face "was not unlike that which had confronted the regen 
Philip in 359 B.c. Like his predecessor, Doson temporari j 
cleared Macedon of its invaders (p. 123), and then 
suit by assuming the cromi for himself. In setting asi e 
ward he created a risk of civil "war ; but in effect he pos 
poned rather than abrogated Philip’s claim to the cro"nn} 
he guaranteed the next succession to the displaced princ^ 
Moreover, Doson equally justified his usurpation : he oun 
Macedon in peril of breaking up, he left it as hegemon o more 
than half of Greece. 

Realizing that j\Iacedon required a period of recupera loin 
Doson began by acceptmg his predecessor’s losses in the ree ' 
Homeland. But although his primary aim, like Gonatas , 
was to consolidate rather than to extend Macedonian 
he was never away for long from the field of war, and he en e 
by re-establishing Macedonian supremacy in Greece. 

The first foreign expedition of Doson was a mysterious rai 
on Caria, by which he brought the seaboard towns, an 
especially !Miletus, under Macedonian control. (227 or 22} 
The reasons for this foray can only be conjectured. Possi y 
he made a preventive attack upon Ptolemy III in anticipa 
tion of a fresh attempt on his part to extend the Egyptian 
dominion in the Aegean. If Ptolemy ever had such a jnan, 
he soon abandoned it, and he took no other measures of m 
surance against Macedonia except to pay subsidies to Aratus 
or Cleomenes. Neither did Doson persevere in his precau- 
tions against Eg}q)t : he presently evacuated his posts in 
Caria, and he allowed the ^Macedonian fleet to fall into decaj • 
The reason why he lost interest in Aegean affairs was no 
doubt the offer of alliance from Aratus, and the prospect 
of regaining Corinth. In sjuing 224 he put across from Ins 
base at Chalcis, renewed Demetrius’ alliance with Boeotiaj 
and brought up a force of 20,000 men agamst the Isthmus 
lines, which Cleomenes had refortified against his coming. 

The mere arrival of Doson caused the tide to roll back upon 

* Tho only direct ovidenco for this expedition is a partly corrupt paesago 
in Pompeius Trogus, Prologtic, 2S: Thos-^aUam Moesiam (?) Cariam suhjccit. 
Whatever may bo wrong here, no nttempt to amend away “ Cariam has 
been Fuccoasful. (W, ICoIbo, in Gottingen Gdchrte Anzcigctt, 1016. p* 
roiith? “ Tho^=aliam ct Dardaniam.” But Bo?on did not eubduo Dardama-) 
Sco WrBcttingen, KCnig Antigonoa 21 ft. 
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Cleomenes. Tlie hopes of revolution Tvliich he had everywhere 
raised had been proved delusive : in Sparta social upheaval 
had been the indispensable first step in his career, in the rest 
of Peloponnesus his ulterior aim of restoring Spartan hege- 
mony imposed upon him respect for local autonomy and 
abstention from communistic interference. But in rejecting 
the support of the Peloponnesian proletariates he did not 
recover that of the possessing classes, who gravitated back 
to the Aelifean League as soon as Boson’s arrival tilted the 
balance of military power, Wliile Cleomenes was repelling 
Boson’s attack upon Corinth, his line of communications was 
cut by the defection of Argos. He abandoned Corinth to 
recover Argos, but in the event lost both to-wns, and the rest 
of Argolis to foUow. This succession of blows put Cleomenes 
out of action for some time to come. In 223 Boson was able 
to carry one by one the towns of Arcadia which had stood in 
vdth Sparta. Anong these was Mantinea, which had broken 
its connection with Altolia, and had ended a period of 
vacillation between Sparta and Achaea by revolting from 
the latter and murdering the Achaean garrison. (226) Aratus 
now exercised reprisals by razing Blantinea and selling its 
inhabitants into slavery. The destruction of Mantinea raised 
a general outcry among the Greeks ; mifortunately, as the 
history of the ensuing years was to show, the example set by 
Aatus was more potent than the reproofs showered upon him. 
In the meantime Cleomenes had replenished his army by 
enrolling liberated Helots and recruiting mercenaries. Taking 
advantage of the fact that Boson had sent home his forces 
at the end of the campaigning season, he carried Megalopolis 
by a surprise assault ; the inhabitants contrived to escape 
him, but the town suffered the fate of Mantinea. Cleomenes 
was the first Spaidan to capture Megalopolis, but he did not 
hold his prize for long. 

In 222^ Boson called out his full field strength, and with the 
Adicean contingent he mustered a force of 28,000. Cleomenes 
swept together some 20,000 men, but he had difficulties in 
pajdng them, for Ptolemy IH had withdrawn his subsidies as 
soon as Cleomenes’ cause ceased to be the winning one. The 
Spartan king therefore staked all his chances on a pitched 
battle. For this purpose he selected a position at Sellasia, 

* On the clironology, see Tom, Cambr. Anc. Hist., VII, pp. SG3-4. 

11 
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some eight miles north of Sparta. Here the valley of the 
(Enus, down which Doson "was advancing, is dominated hy 
two hiUs, of which Olympus, on the east bank, has a gentle 
declivity, while Euas, on the western edge, falls more steeply.^ 
Cleomenes occupied both hiUs and intervening plain, and 
fortified liis entire front ■with field-works. His plan probably 
was to let Doson wear out his army "with fruitless attacks, 
and then to roll it down the slope of Olympus with the 
Spartan phalanx. But Doson disappointed these hopes, for 
instead of jeopardizing his Macedonians in a frontal charge, he 
utihzed his superior numbers, and the high mobihty of his 
light-armed mercenaries from Acarnania and Illyria, to work 
round Cleomenes’ left flank. This enfilading movement 
nearly came to grief at the outset, for a gap soon opened 
between two of the attacking di'visions ; but a yotmg Ach®in 
captain named Philopoemen covered the re dressing of the line 
with a timely cavalry charge. Even so, Mt. Euas should 
have resisted capture. But Cleomenes’ brother, Eucleidas, 
who was in command here, waited passively for the assailants 
to creep up to him and roimd him, thus thronfing away the 
advantage of higher grotmd. ® The faU of his post before a final 
rush by the escalading party virtually decided the whole 
battle. Cleomenes endeavoured to pull the fight roimd by a 
hoplite charge on his right flank. But, like Napoleon at 
Waterloo, he had not many minutes in which to drive home 
his decisive attack, and Doson’s phalanx was still fresh. The 
Spartan column bent but could not break the enemy line, 
and a final coimter-offensive by the Macedonians swept the 
Spartans off their feet. With its retreat cut off by the capture 
of 5tt. Euas, Cleomenes’ force was completely destroyed, 
and Sparta now lay at Doson’s mercy. 

Among the smr^uvors of Sellasia was Cleomenes, who 
continued his flight to Egj^t, in the hope that he would here 
find a raUying-groimd. Ptolemy HI, and after him Ptolemy 
IV, spoke their distinguished -visitor fair, and made promises 
in plenty, but neither king ever meant these seriously. An 
impatient remark which Cleomenes dropped about Ptolemy 

' On tJjo topography of Seliosta I foHon- Kromaycr {Bull. Corrcsp. HcU., 
1910, p. COS C.) and Knhrstocit (Hcrmos, 1913, p. 2S3 ff.) against Soterindcs 
(Buff. Corretp. Bell., 1911, p. 87 ff.), 

® Xho JliyTian<; carried 5tt. looae in much the pamo way as the Boors 
captured Majuha Hill. 
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-uoo iBioads B xxmi^ay jb ssajtSuoa UBsexpy XiBuipio aqj oj 
papuaddB aq fzz xrmnjnB xip ‘xiotjBjapaj oiuaqau Avau b jo 
uoijnjijsuoo aqj ‘jj dqixu aams soijqod qaai*) ut ubxxisojbjs 
q.sajBajS aqj SB jxio xuxq paqjBiu qaiqAV xxwojaa aAXjoiujsuoo 
B ^q paiuBdraoDOB sbav snsauxiodop^ oj uoxjtpadxa siq jng 
*qoop aqq. jo spxiBxj ax^q, qoBq qnd iCpiaiu pBXj uosoq ‘anSBaq; 
UBaeqay aqq SuiqBjqxqBqaa; pxiB saxiaxiioa|o guxjBajap uj 

•ipBajiB siqq paxjsqdxuoaoB j?|qBqoid 
pBif BiSBqag JB SjtapioxjpuBj uBjoBdg Avau jo jaqxiSnBp ajcaxxr 
aqq : uiBqiao qoxr st suoiqnqijqstp-puBj quaoaj aqq papuiosaj 
osjB aq aaqqaq^ 'axuaqos ^satratixoao jo ^CaBjquoo qoBxa 
axjq — ‘sSxnq qnoxpuv saoqda Sq quaxuujaAoS sb paqaadaaqui 
ax{ qoxqAV ^j'uoiqnqxqsuoo quaiauB,, aqq oq uoxqoBaa ssappooqq 
B qxxo paixxBo pxiB ‘uotqisoddo qnoqqiAV BqaBdg paaaqxia xiosoq; 

(eiz) ‘qaaijs qainb b ui soApsxuaqq paqoqBdsxp qtiq 
‘xnaxjq aaxiaoo oq spiBtiS s,Xxn9pqx doj qxBAV qoxx ptp sxiotuBdxHoo 
siq pxiB saxiaxnoajQ ’ssaxasriq axaqq xio qxiaAV ‘aSsnSuBj xpxxs 
SxnpuBqsaapxm qoxi ‘suBiapuBxajy aqq qng; „'saxqiaqq apqq 
JO jpqaq uo „ asu oq qjojsuAVoq axp pauoxxixims pxxB spxmoq 
aqojq ifqaBd sxq apipv b aaqjy 'BiipxiBxajy xit sxroixiBdxuoa 
sxq pxxB xniq ixiixuaqxn .xoj qxaqaad b paxpraanj puB ‘iCxuaua 
jBUosaad B iiq qjnoo qB paqaodaa sbav ajij jo aaxruBxit asoo{ s,jf^x 
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individual cities, Doson’s scheme no douhi would have been 
unworkable. Yet its very looseness was an advantage among 
states whicli were intensely jealous of their local autonomy 
and would not co-operate whole-heartedly on any other basis. 
In particular, it was well calculated to remove the suspicions 
which otherwise must inevitably have arisen, that Doson’s 
constitution might merely be another scheme for exploiting 
Greece on jMacedon’s behalf. At any rate, Doson paved the 
way for a reunion of Greeee and willing co-operation between 
Greece and Macedon, and this at a time when the need for 
common action was about to become more mgent than at 
any moment since the Persian Wars. 

§ 6. THE DEBUT OF PHIIIP V 

Doson had scarcely settled the affairs of Sparta than he 
hurried home to Macedon, where the Illyrians had broken in 
(p, 124). He beat off the invaders, but in the strain of battle 
he burst a blood-vessel. Being consumptive by heredity, he 
never recovered from this injmy, but died in the following 
year. (221) His usurpation had not really run contrary to 
the traditional family loyalty of the Antigonids : he had kept 
the crown for his ward in the safest place' — on his o'R'n head- — 
and Philip had only to wait till the age of seventeen before he 
assumed it. 

The young king was put to the test forthwith, for hardly 
had Doson died than his settlement of Greece was challenged. 
In anticipation of Cleomenes’ return from Egypt, some of his 
surviving partisans prepared a new revolution at Sparta, and 
although the wind was taken out of their sails by Cleomenes’ 
death in 219, they persisted in their plan and set up two new 
kings in addition to a board of anti-Macedonian ephors. But 
the chief disturber of the peace was A2tolia. During the 
reign of Doson the ^tolians had taken advantage of their 
new sea outlet on the Gulf of Pagas®, and of Macedon’s grow- 
ing naval weakness, to engage in vigorous piracy in Aegean 
waters, but they had respected his power on land. After 
Doson’s death they threw off all restraint and plundered their 
neighboiurs with impartial thoroughness. As a typical speci- 
men of their methods we may cite the raids which two of their 
captains of adventxue, Scopas and Dorimachus, made upon 
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Achfea and SIcssenia in 220. Though technically they M'ere 
waging a private war, like the Balkan coinitadjis before the 
Great War, they had the tacit sanction of their government. 
The ubiquitousness of the .^tolian raiders called for something 
more than local defensives, and a message was sent to Philip 
by Aratus, -who had endeavoured to suppress the nuisance 
both by military and bj'^ diplomatic methods, but had been 
Tooled by the iEtolians to the top of his bent. 

The good relations between Aratus and Doson had been by 
no means to the liking of some Jlacedonian generals, who 
rvould have preferred Doson to revert to the methods of 
Cassander and treat the Greeks as subjects. These men 
tried by fair means and foul to discredit Aratus in Philip’s 
eyes, but the veteran Achsean’s diplomacy outwitted them. 
Philip fell imder Aratus’ influence, and when the disgruntled 
hlacedonians attempted mutinj*^ he executed them all. Thus 
at the outset of his reign Philip became a dutiful heir to 
Boson’s policy and a loyal senmnt of the Hellenic federation. 
In autumn 219 he convened a congress at Corinth, enrolled 
Messcnc in the Hellenic League, and carried an ultimatum 
against iEtolia, In addition to compensation for past 
damage, the Federation unwisely required .®tolia to surrender 
her essentially harmless control over Delphi, a demand which 
could only stiffen iEtolian baclcs. But in their existing mood 
the AStolians would probably have declined any conditions. 

In the campaign of 219 the Hellenic Federation, despite its 
superior numbers, was reduced to a comically helpless defen- 
sive. AStolia found allies in Sparta and Elis (which the long- 
standing feud with the Arcadians averted from Achtea and 
its allies) ; the lesser members of the Federation simply 
waited on Pliilip ; and the Macedonian king was too pre- 
occupied with a threatened Dai’danian raid, and with a new 
Roman action in the Adriatic (p. 183), to pursue the war in 
Greece with energy. While the Spartans harried Argolis and 
southern Arcadia, the AStolians descended upon Acha^a, 
invaded Epirus, and even broke by the pass of Tempe into 
Lower Slacedonia. Not content with ordinary bootj^ the 
raiders sacked the Epirote sanctuary of Dodona and the 
temples of the Macedonian town of Dium. 

But once Philip felt secure on his northern and Avestern 
fronts, he descended into Greece and conducted a series of 
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tcar-away campaigns- sncIi as hafl not been seen iJjcre since 
the days of Alexander. In midn-inter he crossed the breadth 
of Peloponncsns and made an cnonnons haul of plunder in 
the fat and unsuspccling plains of Elis. Rctuming to Corinth, 
he impro\*ised a fleet of transports for a surprise landing in 
the Ambracian Gulf and an irruption into yEtolia by the 
back-door. After some further hard marcliing, he captured 
and devastated the /Etolian place of asscmbl}' and sanctu.nry 
at Tliermum' — hitherto a virgin .site — and made good his 
retreat to the sea. Without a pause he rccrosscd Peloponnesus 
and gutted the valley of the Eurotas. (219-8) As a measure 
of retaliation these coimter-raids were brilliantly successful, 
but instead of paralj’sing they merely irritated his enemies, 
Philip, however, took another lesson from Alexander, for in 
the next -winter he prepared a siege-train. In 217 he tested 
his artillery on the frontier-fort of Bylaxora in the Axitis 
narrows, -which he now recaptured from the Dardanians 
(p. 123) ; next he applied it to the iEtolian stronghold of 
Phthiotic Thebes (near the Gulf of Pagasa;), whicli he reduced 
by an admirably methodical attack. The iEtolians, who 
had refused a previous offer of mediation by tlic Rliodians 
(218), now accepted their good offices and those of Egj’pt, 
and a general settlement was concluded. (217) 

For the moment the prospects of Greek political unioii 
appeared brighter than at any time since Alexander’s death. 
Not only was a nucleus of the United States of Greece now 
in being, but the will to peace among the Greclcs ^Yas running 
strong. The new JIaccdoman king had won golden opinions 
by the loyalty and energy of his conduct - ; the worst hoy of 
the Greek family, .Etolia, had for the time being been chas- 
tened ; and not only Philip hut the more far-sighted of his 
antagonists realized that the Greeks must close their ranks 
against the (as yet uncertain) wanner of that conflict of giants, 
the Second Punic War.^ 

^ Tlie impressive speech of Oio iEtolian delegate. Agelaus of Knupaetus. 
who called tho attention of the peace congress to tho “ cloud in the -West,” 
is preserved in Polyhios, "V, 104. 


CHAPTER X 


THE GREEKS OF THE \VESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

§ 1. AGATHOCLES OE SYRACUSE 

AT the end of last chapter we observed that by 217 b.c. 
/ \ the Greeks of the Homeland foresaw the danger of 
JL ' jLinvasion from the western Mediterranean. Before 
we proceed to consider how this premonition came true, we 
must review the history of the Greeks of the West, and con- 
sider how they acquitted themselves of their duty as outposts 
of Hellenism in that quarter. 

Among the western Greeks the Siceliotes claim most of our 
attention. Commanding the gateways of the western 
Mediterranean, they held a key position in trust for Hellene- 
dom, and if they displayed scanty political visdom, at all 
events they were not wholly devoid of self-help. In 328 B.c. 
the Sicilian Greeks were apparently on the eve of a settled era 
of prosperity. Some twenty years before this date Timoleon 
had beaten off one of the periodical attacks by Carthage, had 
re-peopled the cities with fresh settlers from Greece, wliile 
ridding them of their tyrants, and had imposed a general 
alliance upon the towns. Unfortunately he had not devised 
a federal system, under which the Siceliotes could have been 
schooled in regular habits of co-operation, and he had not 
found means, if such existed, of reducing party rivalry within 
each city wall to reasonable limits. About 823 a movement 
began in Syracuse, which at first appeared to be no more 
than a scramble for high position among a few adventurers, 
but ended in fresh civil war and tyranny. The issue at first 
lay between two oligarchs named Heracleides and Sosistratus, 
who probably aimed at the exclusion of the recently imported 
settlers from political privilege, and an upstart named 
Agathocles, who had immigrated from Thermse {in northern 
Sieily) with no visible assets but a determination to make a 
career for himself at all costs. To this end Agathocles at 
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first adopted the military profession, but when promotion 
lingered he doubled the part of soldier ivith that of deiriagogue, ' 
and thus became the leading opponent of Sosistratus and 
Heracleides. For a time this rivalry resulted in little more 
than a see-saw in which now the demagogue and now his 
tudn antagonists took their turn to leave Syracuse. (323-17) 
But in 317 Agathocles, who had recently been readmitted 
under a pohtical armistice, yet did not trust the oligarchs to 
keep their hands off him, decided to safeguard himself, and 
to satisfy his ambitions, by establishing a new t}’ranny. His 
usurpation followed the usual plan : with an army of personal 
followers he made a sudden sweep of the streets of Syracuse, 
slaughtered the oligarchs and confiscated their estates, which 
were divided among the poorer citizens. Like Dionysius, he 
paid outward respect to constitutional forms, contenting 
himself with the title of General Plenipotentiary ; but in 
reality his rule was based on a continuous and unsparing use 
offeree, and he made citizen blood flow even more freely than 
the elder t 3 nant. 

The civil war in Sjuacuse, as before, fanned the latent 
jealousies of the Sicilian toAvns to open conflict. Sosistratus 
and other exiled ohgarchs enlisted the aid of Acragas, Gela 
and Messana, all of which no doubt feared that Agathocles 
might continue in the tradition of Sjuacusan tjuants by 
making himself “ Ruler of Sicily.” Agathocles for his part did 
not wait to be attacked, but opened hostilities in 315, and in 
312 he carried IMessana. But his successes brought another 
and more formidable enemj’" into the field. True to the 
approved practice of Siceliot Greeks, his adversaries called in 
Carthage to redress the balance of their internecine war. 
Strangely enough the governor of Carthaginian Sicily, to 
whom the first appeal was made, offered no more than his 
sermces as a mediator, thus fondly hoping to stabilize con- 
ditions in Sicily. But in 312 the Punic home government took 
sides openly on behalf of Acragas and Gela. Their immediate 
intention was probably no more than to keep on knocking 
the heads of the Greeks together ; but in 311 Hamilcar, 
son of Gisgo, who commanded the Carthaginian expeditionary 
force, won such a complete victor^'^ over Agathocles, that he 
was able to proceed to the siege of Syracuse. 

Thanks to the care with wliich Dionj^sius had fortified this 
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city, the Carthaginians had little hope of taking it by storm. 
But Agathocles was worse off than his predecessor in this 
respect, that he as yet possessed no strong fleet, and that the 
former flow of mercenaries from the Greek Homeland to 
Sicily had since the time of Alexander turned into other 
channels. In summer 310 it appeared as if Syracuse, with 
the other Siceliote tornis to follow, would at last fall into 
Carthaginian hands. But Agathocles had the advantage over 
Dionysius of having witnessed the career of Alexander. 
With a touch of the IVIacedonian’s audacious genius he 
resolved to defend Syracuse by attaclcing Carthage. His 
original design was probably no more than to draw the 
Carthaginians off Syracuse, as Hannibal subsequently tried 
to coax the Roman siege-army away from Capua by a feint 
upon Rome. But such a plan was capable of expansion into 
permanent Greek conquests in North Africa. 

In August 310^ Agathocles slipped out of Syracuse with a 
small and lightly equipped army and an improvised fleet. 
Landing unopposed at a point a few days’ march from Car- 
thage, he bm-nt his boats — for he counted on his invasion to 
pay its own way — and pressed forward toward the Punic 
capital. Despite the paucity of his force, he accepted battle 
against a levee en masse of the Carthaginian burgesses, and 
drove them back into their town with heavy loss. Though 
he lacked the means of putting Carthage under strict siege, he 
effected a partial blockade of the town by cutting it off from 
the hinterland, where the native Libyans at first welcomed 
him as a deliverer. The Carthaginians, it is true, neutralized 
his gains by recaUing their seasoned troops from Sicily ; and 
the Libyans, on discovering that their rescuer’s war-requisi- 
tions were as onerous as their oppressor’s regular imposts, 
drifted back to the Carthaginian side. But Agathocles 
overtrumped his opponents by enlisting the Ptolemaic 
governor of Cyrene, a Macedonian named Ophelias. This 
officer, who held his responsibilities to Ptolemy very lightly, 
agreed to take the field against Carthage, on the understand- 
ing that he should retain any African territory which they 
might jointly conquer, while Agathocles contented himself 
mth the mobile booty. But Ophelias had hardly arrived in 

^ Agathocles’ expedition is dated hy a solar eclipse which took place on 
August 15th, 310, the day after his departure from Syracuse. 
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Agathocles’ camp than a quarrel — ^probably due to the new- 
comer claiming the supreme command for himself' — ^broke out 
between the two chieftains. Agathocles settled the dispute 
by murdering Ophelias in alleged self-defence and blufiing 
the Cjorenaie contingent into accepting his orders. (309) 
After this increment to his forces Agathocles opened a more 
systematic attack upon Carthage. In preparation for a 
maritime blockade he besieged and captmed Utica and other 
Punic towns to serve as naval bases. (308) In the following 
year the food supplies in the capital were running low, and a 
surrender appeared in sight. But the Carthaginians resolved 
to try their chances in one further field campaign. At the 
time of their sortie Agathocles happened to be absent in 
Sicily, leaving his son Archagathus in command. This 
inexperienced general scattered his troops too far, thus 
exposing them to defeat in detail. On his return Agathocles 
found liis arm}”^ so far reduced in numbers and morale as to 
resemble the Athenians before Syracuse in 413 B.c. Un- 
willing to play the part of Nicias, or to serve as scapegoat for 
his o-wn mutinous troops, he made another of his quick 
resolves and stole away home by himself, leaving his soldiers 
to make what terms they might with the Carthaginians. 
Such was the inglorious ending of the only Greek Anabasis 
into Africa. Yet it came so near to success that it had an 
unmistakable influence upon Roman strategy in the Punic 
Wars, and it was no mere accident that Scipio Africanus the 
Elder was a frank admirer of Agathocles as a soldier. More- 
over, his raid upon Africa, despite its failmre, so impressed 
the Carthaginians, that in 306 they consented to a pedee, by 
which they agreed to restore the former frontiers in Sicilyj 
keeping only the western portion of the island as far as the 
river Halycus for themselves, and to pay a small war indemnity . 

In Sicily the chance upon which Agathocles had staked his 
big throw, that the Carthaginians woidd recall part of their 
siege force from Syracuse, was presently fulfilled, and the 
blockade was partly lifted. The citj' was finally freed from 
danger by a victory which Agathocles’ brother, Antander, 
gained over Uamilcar in 309. With reinforcements supplied 
by his Greek allies, Hamilcar was preparing to resmne the 
siege, but his ill-compacted army was surprised and routed on 
the march, and the general himself was captured. After 
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this disaster the Punic forces took no further part in the 
Sicilian campaigns. In spite of this desertion Agathoclcs’ 
Greek opponents carried on the war under a new leader from 
Acragas named Xenodicus, and after his defeat they reformed 
under Deinocrates, an 6migr6 from Syracuse. Though they 
never brought Syracuse under any real danger, their im- 
expected rally caused Agathocles to hasten back to Sicily, 
where he fought an indecisive campaign, while his African 
expedition was being irretrievably ruined by his absence. 
But after his failiue in Africa Agathocles achieved a complete 
success in Sicily. While he kept Deinocrates in play with 
fictitious negotiations, he used the Carthaginian war in- 
demnity to recruit a new army and to corrupt Deinocrates’ 
forces. In 305 he quickly disposed of Deinocrates, whose 
army melted away from him, and made himself master of aU 
Greek Sicily m one campaign. By this series of successes, 
and by a ruthless policy of wholesale executions among his 
opponents in the conquered Greek cities, he definitely estab- 
lished his authority in Sicily. In 304 he assumed the title of 
king, and received recognition as a peer by the recently 
cro-\vned Macedonian monarehs in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The fifteen years of his reign (304-289) scarcely call for notice. 
Like Dionysius, he made spasmodic attempts to acquire a 
sphere of influence in the extreme south of Italy, and to control 
the entrance of the Adriatic. But his Italian forays were even 
less political and more piratical than those of the elder despot, 
and in his warfare vdth the Bruttians (in the toe of the penin- 
sula) he got more than he gave. On the other hand, he scored 
a notable success c. 300 n.c., when he came into temporary 
possession of Corcyra, and inflicted a naval defeat upon Cas- 
sander, who had at that time acquired an Adriatic sea-front 
and coveted Corcyra for himself. The fleet which gained tliis 
victory was the nucleus of a larger naYi"^ which Agathocles 
was building up for a second and more methodical invasion 
of Africa. But he did not live to try conclusions again with 
Carthage. 


§ 2. PYRBIIUS AND HIERO 

Agathocles played a final surprise upon the Sicilian Greeks 
in restoring to them their liberty by testament. After the 
death of Archagathus and of two other sons who accompanied 
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him 4o Africa niid were lyrvdicd hy the ‘.oltiiery after iheir 
fiiOicr's flight, he had devised his crown to a son i)y a second 
wfc; but the son of Archngrdluts fravcTsed this plan h)' 
murdering the licir apparent. Agallioclcs, rather than allow 
Ids hand to he forced, i)ul an en<l to his own dynasty. After 
the king’s death Arehngaihus’ son planned a new military 
coup, hut was removed hclimcs by the dagger, nnd .a general 
settlement of Sicilian affairs was nov.- arranged with the 
help of a Carthaginian mediator. In accordance with this 
sclicmc the Syracusans agreed to receive hack the sur\'iving 
outlaws from Agathoclcs’ regime, to enfranchise his mer- 
cenaries, and to restore independence to the <tthcr cities. 
In effect, and perhaps in intention, this compromise prepared 
the ground for a fresh Carthaginian offensive. In Syracuse 
the enfranchisement of the mercenaries, many of wliom 
were Italians from Campania, led to the usual recriminations 
with the native burgesses. The soldiery iverc eventually paid 
to go home to Italy ; but on the way tliey treacherously 
seized the tossm of 2*Iessana and made it into the c.npital of a 
veritable robber-slate, (e. 2SS) Like the Galatians in Asia 
Elinor, the “ Mamerlincs,” as this Grand Catalan Company 
called itself, sy.stcmat ically plundered or blackmailed the 
adjacent territories. Their forays extended to the Car- 
thaginian province, hut naturally the Greeks suffered most at 
their hands. 

In the meantime tlie Greek towns lost their ncwl 3 '-woji 
libertj' to a nea- crop of daspots, aho lacked Agathoclcs’ 
abilitj' or ruthlessncss, and could neither maintain order in 
their oan citj' nor keep the peace between stale nnd state. In 
SjTacuse a nea- tyrant named Ilicetas a'as emboldened h\'' a 
victorj’^ over Phintias of Acragas to break a fresh lance a-ith 
the Carthaginians. But the second Agathoclcs suffered a 
defeat which cost him his po.sition. The leader a'ho sup- 
planted him, Thoenon, fared little better, for the Syracusan 
people rose against him and called in Sosistratus, the successor 
of Phintias at Acragas (and pcrJiaps a grandson of Agathoclcs’ 
antagonist), Sosistratus Avas besieging Thoenon in the 

island-citadel of Syracuse, the Cartliaginians foUoAved up their 
victory over Hicetas by blockading Thoenon Avith their fleet 
and Sosistratus with their armj'. The situation in Syracuse 
now resembled that of 310, except that the city, instead of 
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being controlled by one firm Iiand, was distracted between 
two pretenders. (278) But Sosistratus in a moment of in- 
sight realized that Syracuse and Sicily could only be saved 
by a Tcmmciation of power on the part of aU the local despots 
and the restoration of a general dictatorship like that of 
Agathocles. Fortunately, too, the necessary deus ex machina 
had not far to drop. King Pyrrhus of Epirus had recently 
landed in South Italy with a strong army, but the war in 
whicli he had there engaged had resulted in a stalemate, and a 
call to a more open field of war in Sicily could only be welcome 
to him (p. 180). 

In autumn 278 Pyrrhus landed in Sicily with 10,000 well- 
trained men. He was received with a general enthusiasm 
which recalled the days of Timoleon, and an imp^o^^sed 
parliament of deputies from the Greek cities formally voted 
liim king of the Siceliotes. With his army swelled by con- 
tingents from his new adherents, P3Trhus not only beat back 
the Carthaginians into the western corner of the island, but 
carried their strongholds in quick succession. At the almost 
inexpugnable momitain citadel of Eryx, which so long defied 
the Romans in the First Punic War, he was fii-st over the wall. 
At the end of 277 he had the Carthaginians penned up in their 
only remaining fortress of Lilybieum, and ready to negotiate. 
Rightly judging that the Carthaginians must not be allowed 
to retain a single base in Sicily, if the Greeks were to be secure, 
he demanded the complete evacuation of the island ; and 
on refusal of these terras he prepared to dictate others, as 
Agathocles had hoped to do, in or near Carthage. With 
larger forces and a stronger fleet than Agathocles had pos- 
sessed in 310, the king of Epirus and Sicily had good reason 
to believe that he would settle the Carthaginian question 
once for all. But his Siceliote subjects, who had held his 
hand firm while he negotiated, now refused the additional 
effort Avhich an expedition to Africa required. Hereupon 
Pyrrhus made an example of mutiny by putting Thoenon to 
death. But when this admonition failed of its object he 
tlirew up the whole enterprise and left the Siceliotes to 
fend for themselves. (275) Had Pyrrhus persisted in liis 
first attitude of severity, he would have had reason as well 
as authority on his side ; of all the chances which the 
Epirote king threw away by his habitual inconstancy, the 
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opportunity of final victory over Carthage was of the best 
augury for Greece. 

The departure of Pyrrjius deprived the Siceliotes not only 
of 10,000 Epirotes, but of the Syracusan navy. Until liis 
return to Italy the long kept this fleet in his hands ; but in the 
act of crossing the Straits he was attacked by a Carthaginian 
squadron. The Syracusan seamen, who no doubt felt little 
interest in convoying Pyrrhus’ runaways, let themselves be 
completely beaten : of their 110 vessels, 70 were sunk or 
captured.^ His campaign in Sicily achieved this much, tliat 
after his return to Itaty the Carthaginians did not rcsiunc 
the siege of Sjuracusc, but consented to a peace. But besides 
recovering all their losses they now acquired possession of 
Acragas and the other Greek cities of central Sicily, which 
they reduced to the position of dependent allies. In 275 
SjTacuse had lost its local thalassocracy for good, and its 
influence was now confined to the north-eastern corner of the 
island. In this district the depredations of the Mamertines 
called for a strong hand to repress them. During an armistice 
in his Sicilian campaign Pyrrhus had turned upon these 
raiders and had driven them out of the field, but had not been 
given time to exterminate them. After his departure the 
Syracusans made war upon the Mamertines imder a new leader 
named Hiero, who was first elected general in the reconstituted 
republic, but soon afterwards raised himself to the t 5 uanny 
by a bloodless military revolution. (269) He justified his 
usxirpation by inflicting a crushing defeat upon the 
Mamertines, on the strength of which he assumed the 
title of king. (265/4)- After his victory he penned up 
the Mamertines in Messana and apparently had them at 
his mercy. 

At this stage the history of the Sicilian Greeks merges into 
that of Rome. The Roman intervention on behalf of the 
Mamertines at first had the result of driving Hiero and the 
Carthaginians into each other’s reluctant arnrs ; but this 
mesalliance was soon replaced by an enduring rmion between 
the Syracusan king and the Roman Republic. The treaty 

^ According to JustirL^23.3.9), Pyrrhus vron a parting victory over the 
Carthagimons by land. He ."uay have beaten oS an incautious pursuit ; but 
ha was no longer in a positiorUo inhict a serious defeat upon them. 

’ Por the chronology, see B^ooh, op. cit,, TV, pt. 2, p. 278 f£. 
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witli Rome, tliough outwardly on equal terms, in effect 
degraded Syracuse into a dependant, and in the course of the 
first two Punic Wars all the Greek cities of Sicily sank to the 
level of municipia in a Roman province. Furthermore, under 
Roman rule the process by which Sicily ceased to be a Greek 
and definitely became an Italian island was completed. Not 
that the Romans worked of set purpose to extirpate Hellen- 
ism : it was rather the Greeks who ensured their own disap- 
pearance. Encamped as settlers on the coast of an island 
whose core contained a population of Italian stock, and con- 
fronted -with the ever-present menace of a Carthaginian in- 
vasion, the Sicehotes had wasted most of their spare energy 
in quarrels between their rival factions and cities. By these 
internecine struggles they had not only reduced their own 
numbers, but had prepared for fresh settlements of Italians, 
whom they engaged to fight their battles for them. For this 
replacement of Greek by Italians a heavy responsibility rests 
■\vith Agathocles, who bled his own countrj’’men profusely 
by the severitj’’ of his political repressions, and introduced the 
most destructive of the Italian settlers, the IVIamertines. 
Yet Agathocles had at least given the Sicehotes some fifteen 
years of unity and mutual peace. The chief blame falls rather 
upon the republican governments which failed to stabilize 
the internal politics of their cities and were too proud to devise 
a federation or durable alliance among themselves. In the 
West as in the East the monarchies with all their faults 
probably delayed rather than hastened the dechne of 
HeUenedom. 

But the influence of Syracuse, while it remained an ally of 
Rome rmder its o^vn long, was a factor of considerable impor- 
tance in Roman politics. In the First Punic War the active 
co-operation of Hiero with the Romans contributed materially 
to the Roman victory : in all probability it was at his 
prompting that the Romans enlarged their war-object and 
instead of acquiring a mere bridge-head for themselves 
annexed the whole of Sicily. Moreover, when the Romans 
finally incorporated the kingdom of Hiero, they left un- 
touched the financial system under which he had collected 
his tithes and quotas from the dependent cities in his 
realm. These “ Leges Hieronicse,” which were still in force 
in the days of Cicero, w'ere one of the most notable models 
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of imperial administration presented by the Greeks to the 
Romans.^ 

§8. THE gheeks of south Italy 

From the fourth century n.c. the political history of the 
Italian Greeks tends to merge into that of tlie single city of 
Tarentum ; while the influence of the other towns becomes 
restricted to their o^vn narrow territories. The reduction of 
the Italiotes to this purely parochial rblc at first sight appears 
strange, for until the advent of the Romans they had no such 
highly organized enemy to deal with as tlie Sicehotes found in 
Carthage. But whereas the Carthaginians were hampered at 
all times by a deficiency of man-power which compelled them 
to husband their resources and to space out their offensives, 
the native Italics suffered from an excess of population whicli 
resulted in a steady pressure upon the Greek coastlands. 
Besides, tliough the Italian Greeks had since the fourtJi pos- 
sessed a league of mutual defence, tliey never acquired the 
habit of willing co-operation, and tliey never produced a line 
of strong men like the Sicilian despots to coerce them w’illy- 
nilly into momentary efiiciency. 

Of the lesser Italiote towns it suifices to say that they 
were continually exposed to attaclcs from the neighbouring 
hinterland tribes, the Bruttians and Lucanians ; tliat they- 
received occasional help from Syracuse, which maintained its 
long-standing interest in the borderland of the Straits of 
Messina, but were liable to predatory assaults from the same 
quarter. About 323 n.c. Agathocles’ antagonists, Heracleides 
and Sosistratus, sent one force to assist Croton against the 
Bruttians, another to make a raid upon Rliegium, which 
completely miscarried. About 300 Agathocles reversed this 
policy, giving aid to Rhegium and capturing Croton by an 
improvoked attack. In the third centiuy the smaller Greek 
cities began to trun away from Syracuse to Rome, which 
load made a lasting alliance with Neapolis in 327, and was 
coming to be knonm as a guardian that did not need to be 
guarded against. In 282 the Romans sent a consular army to 
assist Thurii against the Lucanians, and not long after they 
assmned a protectorate over Rhegium and Locri. 

' On this subject see M, Eostowzew, Geschichtc der SlaatspacJU in der 
rdmischen Kaiserzeit, pp. 360-6, and especially J. Carcopino, La Loi de Bicron 
ct les Homavis, 
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The sending of the Roman expedition to Thurii was the 
occasion for the outbreak of a war between Rome and 
Tarentum. It is this eonflict which redeems the history of the 
Italiotes from insignificance. Among the Italiote to^vns 
Tarentum stood out both in population and in man-power. 
Unlike Syracuse, where democracy and oligarchy alike were 
but the prelude to tyranny, Tarentum had an efficient demo- 
cratic constitution and enjoyed an internal stability unusual 
in Greek towns. Though its civic muster of 33,000 men was 
largely a parade force' — ^its field-army never appears to have 
exceeded 15,000,' — ^it possessed abundant means for recruiting 
mercenaries, and it made a practice of inviting the most 
distinguished professional soldiers, preferably kings of Epirus 
or members of the Spartan royal houses, to conduct its wars. 
Tarentum therefore reckoned to achieve more than to avoid 
capture by its Lucanian or Messapian ncighboius. It 
exercised a miniature thalassocracy in the Gulf of Otranto, 
and it aimed at an extension of territory in the Apulian down- 
lands, where the best summer pastures were to be found for 
its famous flocks of sheep. 

The interest of Tarentum in the Aptilian hinterland was the 
original cause of its contacts with Rome. In 884-0 the Greek 
city temporarily obtained control of this region as far as Mt. 
Garganus, and it endeavoxued to consolidate this gain by a 
treaty with Rome, which had as yet few commitments and 
exercised little power in tlie southern part of the peninsula. 
This compact contained a clause which excluded Roman 
warships from sailing beyond the Lacinian promontory (near 
Croton) ; presumably it also included a safeguard against 
Roman trespasses in Apulia. But the conquests on which 
this agreement was based had been made imder an alien 
commander, Alexander I of Epirus. As a haK-brother of 
Alexander the Great, this king had visions of balancing the 
Macedonian conquests in the East with the establishment of 
an Epirote dominion in Italy. He was therefore not content 
to remain an officer in Tarentine employ, and presently fell 
out with his paymasters. This quarrel, which was soon 
followed by Alexander’s death, put a check for the time being 
upon Tarentine ambitions. 

Relations between Rome and Tarentum were strained in the 
Second Samnite War, when the Roman armies, bent on 
12 
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the visions of empire ■which Pyrrhus, like his kinsman, 
Alexander, had brought to Italj'’, had soon been dissipated. 
In addition to the tough resistance of the Romans the Epirote 
king had to reckon with "tire iU-'will of the Tarentines. On his 
first arrival he had shown his hand by occupying the citadel 
and policing the to-wn ; henceforth he was virtually fighting 
on two fronts. In 278 he was considering a return to Mace- 
don, left vacant by the death of Ceraimus, when the call foi' 
aid from Syracuse offered him a seemingly better diversion. 
Had he won the war of the Siceliotes against Carthage, or 
had he at least kept the powerful Syracusan fleet intact, he 
coxild have resumed the conflict with Rome under favourable 
conditions. In the event, he returned from Sicily with barely 
a third of his original force, and his last Italian campaign 
was in the nature of a rearguard action. Under these con- 
ditions Pyrrhus planned his operations in a manner worthy 
of his pupil Hannibal. Anticipating the jimction of tivo 
Roman consular armies in Lucania,^ he crept in upon the 
nearer Roman division for a surprise attack. But the move- 
ment was faultily executed, and the resulting open battle 
ended in a repulse for Pyrrhus. (275) After this reverse the 
king finally quitted Italy. He left a garrison in Tarentum, 
and he gave out that he was coming back with a new army. 
But if he ever had such an intention, he soon lost it out of 
sight, and in 272 he withdrew his remaining forces from Taren- 
tiun. He had a good case for transferring himself to Sicily 
in 278, where his presence was more xirgently needed ; but 
his second departure from Italy was in the nature of a 
desertion. 

In 272 Tarentum capitulated to the Romans and received 
unexpectedly favomable terms, which included the retention 
of its full local autonomy. But its territory was cut doNvn not 
long afterwards to that of an ordinary city-state ; moreover, 
unlike SjTOcuse, Tarentum exercised no pohtieal influence 
upon Rome. Indeed, the political history of the Italian Greeks 
may be said to come to an end in 272. 

* 'ao Waditional sit© of PjTrhus’ last battle is at Beneventum. Belocb 
{<^. cj«., W, pt. 2, p. 47S ft.) gives reasons for transferring it to tho neighbour- 
hood of Pffistmn. ® 
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§ 4. MASSII.IA 

In contrast witli the general political failure of the western 
Greeks and their eventual subjugation by Romo, one isolated 
outpost of Ilclicncdom, the city of Slassilia, sliows a record of 
resolute and successful self-liclp. Under the government of 
a model oligarchy Idnssilin maintained a na^y comparable 
with the fleet of Rliodcs in eastern waters. By its unaided 
efforts it beat off all attempts by the Cartlinginians to enter 
the Gulf of Lyons, and it secured its hold on the Spanish coast 
as far as C. Palos, in whose neighbourhood it founded the 
colony of Acra Lcucc (Alicante). But the most remarkable 
feature in I\Iassilian history is the prescience with wliich 
from early times it cultivated good relations with Rome, and 
the extent of its influence on Roman poIic}% It cannot be 
doubted tliat the Romans were acting under Massiliotc direc- 
tion in making the compact of 848 with tlic Carthaginians,^ 
which secured frccdonr of navigation along the Spanish coast 
as far as Cartagena, and in the treaty of 226, which forbad 
Carthaginian conquests north of the Ebro.“ The tardiness 
of the Romans in annexing southern France also reveals 
i\Iassiliote influence ; and after the formation of the province 
of GaUia Narbonensis in 120 Massilia retained its status as an 
equal ally of the Roman Republic.^ Tlie liistory of Massilia, 
in common with that of Rhodes, shows that a well-conducted 
city-state could stiU wield considerable power and play an 
honourable politieal part in the Hellenistic age. 

> Polybius, III, 24. 

• T. Frank, Homan Imperialism, pp. 121-2. 

’ Strobo, bk. HI, p. 181. 
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THE GREEK HOjMELAND FROM 217 TO 146 B.C. 

§ 1. EARLIER CONTACTS AVITH ROME 

W E have now reached that stage of Greek History 
in which the destinies of the Greek nation pass 
into foreign hands. Tlie cloud which observant 
Greeks had descried on the western horizon in 217 (p. 166) 
presently broke over the whole of their land. Yet at the 
time of Alexander’s death it was no bigger than a man’s hand. 
Could the Greeks of that day have evaporated the mists with 
a puff of east wind ? According to a common tradition it 
had been Alexander’s intention to balance his Asiatic Ana- 
basis with an expedition to the western Mediterranean, in 
which Carthage was to be his first victim, with Italy to follow. 
Despite Livy’s stout assertion that Alexander would have met 
the fate of Hannibal in Italy,’^ there can be Uttle doubt that 
the Italians, distracted by the closely balanced struggle 
between Romans and Samnites, would' — ^for the time being' — 
have succumbed to the Greeks. But probably Alexander 
never meditated an invasion of Italy“ ; and the belated 
attempt of P3nThus to break the Roman confederacy showed 
that the Greeks had definitely missed their tide. After the 
departure of Pyrrhus the idea of a Greek attack upon Italy 
was lost out of sight, and the Romans achieved their conquest 
of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks without exciting any thought 
of interference on the part of the Greek Homeland. Among 
the Hellenistic states Egypt alone entered into any official 
relations with the Roman Republic, and the object of the 
alliance which Ptolemy H offered and obtained in 273 was 
1 Liv-y, IX, 17-19. 

* On tliis part of Alexander’s supposed plans see Tam, Joum. Hell. Stud., 
1021, pp. 13-14. (For the contrary -rjeTiT seo Wilcken, AXtxtundtr der Gfrosse, 
pp. 209-10.) 
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merely intended to open Itnly to Alexandrian trade, and may- 
be to EgJTJtian recruiting sergeants.^ 

Similarly the Romans as yet had no thought of entangling 
themselves in Greek politics.- It tos only in response to 
repeated calls from the Italian trading communities that they 
protested to Tcut a, the "widow of king Agron, against Illyrian 
piracy, and jnadc iljcir dri"5'c against the corsahs in 22.9. After 
this expedition they constituted a Roman protectorate at 
Corcyra and on a stretch of the Illjrian coast opposite the 
heel of Italy ; but this Roman zone was only intended as 
a point d’appiii for future Roman police operations against 
lUjria, should such be required.® Again, tlic embassy wliich 
the Romans sent to the Istlimian Games .at Corinth in 228 
merely served to announce the liberation of the Adriatic 
Sea, and it did not give rise to any engagements, formal or 
informal, between Rome and the Greek cities. Neither did a 
reneu’ed lUyrinn raid under Teuta's successor, Scerdilaidas, 
and his Greek vassal, Demetrius of Pharos, cause the Romans 
to alter their Adriatic policy. With the Second Punic War 
impending, they contented themselves with smoking out the 
principal pirate nests and extending their protectorate a little 
further north. (219) 

Yet indirectly the second Roman expedition had far-reach- 
ing consequences . The pirate chieftain Demetrius took refuge 
with Philip V of I^Iacedon, and presently became his cliief 
ad"viser. With a view to his own. reinstatement he diverted 
Philip’s interest to the Adriatic and no doubt also suggested 
to him schemes of conquest in Italy.^ Though Cassander 
had toyed "with the idea of an Adriatic front for JIacedon, the 
Antigonids had hitherto shown little disposition to revive this 
policy.® But Philip followed the vicissitudes of the Second 

> On tliia treaty see osp. M. Holloaux, Home ct la Grice ct Ics monarchies 
helUnistiqucs, p. CO ff. On tho nllegod but certainly fictitious treaty of 300 
between Homo and Rhodes seo tho samo author, p. 29 fl, A few Romans 
or Italians took Borvico in tho Ptoloranio army ; but naturally most 
Italian Boldiora of adventure proforrod employment under tho Roman 
colours. 

’ On this subject seo Holleaux, op. cit., and Bevue de Philologie, 1926, whom 
I follow against T. "Wnlek, Scv. Phil., 1925, and Bolooh, op. cit., XV, pt. 1, 
p. 634, n. 3. 

’ For further details seo Holloaux, Oambr. Anc. Hist., "Vn, p. 831 ff. 

‘ On DomotriuB ns tho serpent in tho Macedonian Eden, see Polybius, V, 

12 ; "VH, 13, etc. 

® On this point seo Appendix 14. 
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Funic War ■with eager interest, and as soon as the settlement 
of 217 in Greece (p. 1(56) gave him a free hand he embarked on 
an Adriatic adventure wliich could hardly fail to embroil liim 
with Rome- In 216 he entered the Ionian Sea ■vvith a fleet 
of light cutters of Hl}Tian type, ■wliich he had built in the 
pre-vdous ■winter, and sailed as far as the Aous estuaiy. His 
ultimate intentions on this campaign -were not revealed, for 
at the mere news of the approach of a Roman fleet from Sicily 
he hastily abandoned his enterprise. But his object could 
hardly have been less than to restore Demetrius ; and it 
may be assumed that he aimed at obtaining an Adriatic 
outlet for Macedon at the expense of Seerdilaidas (who had 
since made his peace with Rome). This intrusion upon a 
Roman sphere of influence might have been overlooked by the 
Senate in the crisis of the Second Punic War. But in 215 
Phihp challenged the Romans in a wa}' that could not be 
disregarded, by oflering an alliance to Hannibal. This move 
was made too late to bring him any chance of substantial 
gain out of -the Second Punic War, for the victor of OinnaJ 
was not disposed to cede Italian territory to an ally who came 
(as it then seemed) after the decision, and would only admit 
his claim to the Roman zone in Dlyria and Corcyra.^ Yet 
for this small advantage Philip drew Macedon, and Greece to 
follow, into the sphere of Roman politics. 


§ 2. 3V&S FISST 3IA.CEDOmAK TT/IB 

Rome’s First Slacedonian War had little influence upon the 
issue of the Second Punic War. Though Philip gained fresh 
territory at the expense of Seerdilaidas and acquired an 
Adriatic sea-front near Lissus, he was hopelessly outmatched 
by the fleet ■which the Roman admiral, Valerius Lssvinus, 
brought up from Sicily, and he was disappointed of the naval 
remforcements from Carthage which he had expected. (211— 
08) He therefore ■was unable to assist Hannibal in Italy, 
and he failed to dislodge Lse’sdnus from the Roman zone in 
ni>Tia. 

On the other hand, the First Macedonian War was the 

^ The text of this treaty is preserved in Polybius ■VH, 9. I agree with 
HoUeaux {JRotm tt la 6Tee.e, p. 181 fi.) against Groag (Bannibal aU PolUiher, 
pp. 87-90) that in ail essentials the terms of the treaty were Hannibal’s, 
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means of enmeshing Rome in the politics of the Greek Home- 
land. In 212 Loevinus supplemented liis naval action vdth a 
diplomatic offensive against Philip. Findhag the jEtolians 
still smarting xmder their* recent defeat and spoliation 
(p. 166 ), he came to terms ■with them on the understanding 
that they shordd keep any territory taken off Philip, "while the 
Romans carried off the portable booty. Soon afterwards this 
ill-assorted league was joined by king Attains of Pergamum, 
who was seeking compensation for his losses in Asia Minor 
(p. 112) by acquisitions in the Aegean area. In 210 Ehs and 
Messenia, as the habitual allies of .Etolia, and Sparta, the 
hereditary foe of Macedon, swelled the coalition. On the 
other hand, Philip called for assis-tance from the Hellenic 
Confederacy. But his principal partner in this union, the 
Achsean League, displayed no zeal in Iris service. Its veteran 
leader, Aratus, mortified by liis loss of influence and the grow- 
ing ascendancy of Demetrius over Philip,^ would not engage 
the Achasans on his behalf, and after his death in 213 his son 
and namesake held them to a policy of neutrality. Besides, 
the attention of the Achfeans was being diverted to a new 
tlireat from Sparta, where the army shattered at Sellasia had 
been reconstructed by a boy-ldng’s regent named Machanidas. 
Thus Antigonus Doson’s new League of Greeks went out of 
operation at the second call upon its services. 

Although Philip was left to face his enemies almost single- 
handed, he had the better of the exchanges. Hurrying from 
one front to another, he drove back the Etolians in Thessaly 
(210), and ignominiously bimdled Attains out of Central 
Greece, when this monarch made his first and last attempt 
at conquest in the Greek Homeland. ( 208 ) In the latter 
year the Achseans redeemed their military reputation by a 
crushing -victory over Machanidas near Mantinea. For this 
triumph they were indebted to Philopoemen, the hero of 
Sellasia (p. 162 ), who had induced the League to re-model its 
army on the Macedonian pattern. Meanwhile the Romans 
were leaving their allies to bear the brunt of the fighting, and 
in 207-6 they virtually abandoned the Greek theatre of war. 

' Early in 214 Aratus restrained Philip from a coup de jnain upon Messene, 
where he had been called in as an arbitrator. Later in the same year Demetrius 
was authorized by Philip to make an improvoked assault upon the town. 
He lost his life in this attempt, and Messene presently joined Philip’s 
enemies. 
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Under these conditions the Greek helligcrcnts accepted the 
far-sighted advice of the Rhodians, who had been pressing for 
the termination of a war that was giving the “ barbarians ” a 
foothold on Greek soil, and in 206 they made peace in advance 
of the Romans. By this settlement Philip recovered tlie 
Thessalian territory lost to Sfacedon in the "War of Demetrius 
(p. 152). In 205 the Romans, after a vain attempt to make the 
j®tolians go back upon their bargain, followed their example 
by negotiating "with Philip. In the “ Peace of Phoenice ” 
Philip again was the gainer, for the Romans ceded to him the 
Adriatic seaboard between the rivers Aous and Apsus. Yet 
Plihip had particular reason to regret the First Macedonian 
War. His territorial acquisitions were more than offset by 
the loss of Macedonian hegemony whieh Antigonus Doson 
had recovered and consolidated in his new Hellenic League. 
But this loss was not yet beyond repair, and a Greek reunion 
in the face of the western peril should not have been more 
difficult of achievement in 205 than in 217. Philip’s worst 
mistakes were yet to come. 

§ 3. Philip’s raids in the Aegean 

From the beginning of his reign Philip had hardly had a 
moment’s respite from war. Yet after the Peace of Phoenice 
he pushed on a programme of naval construction, so that by 
203 he disposed of some fifty larger men-of-war, in addition 
to his light cutters. This restoration of the Macedonian navy 
was not unreasonable in itself, for although the Romans had 
withdrawn their ships from Greek waters, and the Ptolemaic 
fleet was no longer to be feared, king Attains had been build- 
ing up a small but well-found squadron, and his intrusion into 
the First klacedonian War had shown where his ambitions 
now lay. But hardly had Philip’s fleet been, completed 
than he sent it out on piratical expeditions such as the 
Greek seas had not witnessed since the days of Poly- 
crates. 

In the winter of 203-2 Philip made a compact with Antio- 
chus III for the partition of the foreign possessions of Ptolemy 
V (p. 93). By tills agreement the Macedonian king was to 
acquire the remaining Ptolemaic stations in the Aegean 
(consisting of some towns on the Thracian coast, Samos, 
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Thera, and a few minor posts), and probably also Gyrene. 
His portion was far inferior to that of Antiochus, and indeed 
it is not easy to understand why he should have embroiled 
himself with Egypt, which of late had cultivated good rela- 
tions with Macedon, for so slender a booty. But the ensuing 
campaign was to show that Philip had lost count of friend 
or foe. In 202, instead of seeking out the Egyptian positions, 
he made surprise descents upon a group of cities on the Black 
Sea route, Lysimachia, Cius and Chalcedon. Of these toums 
the first alone appears to have belonged at any time to any 
Ptolemy, and of recent years all three had attached themselves 
by’’ a curious predilection to the AStolian League. Philip also 
captured the free island of Thasos, and directed his admiral, 
Dicaearchus, to plunder indiscilminately tlie cities of the 
Aegean seaboard. At Cius and Thasos he violated the estab- 
lished customs of war by selling the entire population into 
slavery. Was Philip aiming at a general thalassocracy over 
the Aegean ? If so, his policy at least was intelligible ; but 
his methods of realizing it were suicidal. If Aratus’ isolated 
reprisals upon Mantinea had raised an outcry in Greece 
(p. 161), much more so the wholly wanton atrocities which 
Philip committed again and again. At one blow he forfeited 
whatever title he might have retained to the hegemony of 
Greece, and he drew upon himself more enemies than he had 
bargained for. 

For the time being Pliilip escaped a new war ’with the AEtol- 
ians. These old antagonists, no longer daring to engage him 
single-handed, endeavoured to summon back the Romans to 
Greece. But the Senate saw no reason for renewing an 
alliance which previously had yielded such meagre results, 
and the rmsupported ^tolians made no move. On the other 
hand, he brought upon himself the hostility of the Rhodians. 
Though the Macedonian king had made no direct attack upon 
their territory, his descents upon the Aegean islands and his 
campaigns on the Black Sea route seriously injured their 
trade, and though not definitely’’ convicted, he was more than 
suspected of having plaimed a scheme to set the Rhodian 
war-fleet on fire. At the end of 202 the Rhodians declared 
war upon Philip and set about forming a new coalition against 
him. In 201 Philip made the Rliodians a gift of a valuable 
ally, king Attains of Pergamum. Though the Macedonian 
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king had begun the operations of that year by a successful 
and legitimate attack upon the Egyptian station of Samos, 
he vrent on to set siege to various free to^vns among the 
Aegean islands . Despite liis ill-success in the First Macedonian 
War, and the weight of seventy or more years. Attains decided 
to anticipate the attack which he now saw' impending upon 
him by joining the Rhodians in a cotmter-offensive against 
Philip, In autumn 201 the combined fleets of Pergamum and 
Rhodes brought the enemy to battle off Chios, and the 
superior seamanship of the Rliodians, who eluded all attempts 
by the Macedonians to board them, gave the allies the victory. 
But while Attains withdrew' to refit, Philip made a character- 
istic raid across Caria into the Rhodian Percea (mainland 
territory), and although he was trapped in the harbour of 
Bargylia on tlie reappearance of the Pergamene fleet, he 
broke the blockade in the ensuing spring. In summer 200 
he prepared for an onset in force upon Pergamum by laying 
siege to Abydus, whose inhabitants, sooner than cast them- 
selves upon Philip’s scant mercy, killed each other off. For 
the moment Philip had fought his enemies to a standstill ; 
yet before the end of 200 he had fallen back on the defensive, 
fighting against hea^'y odds. 

In autumn 201 the Rhodians and Pergamenes, loth to 
admit that their recent failmes w'ere due to faulty co-operation 
rather than to lack of resomces, iiad sent envoys to Rome to 
solicit the help of the Republic. This step, the most momen- 
tous in the history of Rome’s conquest of Greece, was also 
one of the most rmexpected. Though Attalus had allied with 
Rome in the First Macedonian War, and no doubt ranked as 
an “ amicus,” he had no legal claim upon them as a “ socius.” 
The Rhodians had not only remained neutral in the First 
Macedonian War, but had been foremost in denoimcing 
” barbarian ” intervention in Greek politics. If they w'ere 
now foremost in calling in the barbarian, the reason lies in 
the extraordinary embitterment caused by Philip’s recent 
methods of warfare : against such a domestic enemy even a 
barbarian might legitimately be invoked. 

Despite their urgent need of rest after their colossal effort 
in the Second Punic War, despite the heavj^’ aftermath of that 
war in Cisalpine Gaul and Spain, the Romans again entered 
the lists against Phihp, They no longer had any direct cause 
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of complaint against liim,^ 3 ’’et it can hardly be doubted that 
their decision was mainty based on fear of him. After the 
campaigns of the two previous j^ears it must have been an easy 
matter for the Greek envoys to show up Philip as a man whose 
ambitions Icnew no bounds, and to represent his pact with 
Antiochus as being aimed at other powers besides Egypt. 
Moreover, the Senate had a long memorj’’ : despite its readi- 
ness to make peace in 205, it had no more lost Philip out of 
mind than it had forgotten Haimibal. The Second Mace- 
donian War may be described as a preventive attack by Rome 
upon Macedon. 

§ 4. THE SECOND SfACEDONIAN WAR 

In spring 200 messengers from the Senate brought to 
Philip the double demand that he should indemnify Attains 
for recent damage, and that he should in future abstain from 
war against any Greek state. These terms, if accepted, would 
in effect have converted Macedon into a Roman dependenc}% 
and they came from a power whose 7 ocms standi in the case 
was extremely uncertain. In spite of Philip’s inevitable 
refusal the issue hung in the balance for a while, for the 
Comitia at Rome were slower than tlie Senate to see just cause 
for war. But they voted for war at the second time of asking, 
on the assurance that Philip had “ attacked Rome’s allies.” 

Though the Romans entered the war at the request of two' 
Greek states, to the Greeks in general they appeared as 
intruders rather than protectors. In Greece the memory of 
Boson’s Hellenic League and of Philip’s early years had not 
whoUj’" faded. On the other hand, the Romans during the 
First Macedonian War had impressed the Greeks more by 
their rapacitj’’ than by their efficiency. The only allies whom 
the Romans acquired at the outset in Greece Proper were 
the Athenians. In retahation for the imjust execution of 
some visitors from Acarnania (a state allied witli Macedon), 
Pliilip had recentlj'' sent troops to plunder their territory, 
thus driving them into alliance with Attalus and Rhodes, and 

^ The statement wluch Livy reproduces from one of the later Homan 
annalists (XXX, 33, G) that a Macedonian corps fought with Hannibal 
at Zama is manifest fiction. Eolybius does not mention n Macedonian 
contingent in his doscription of tho battle. Besides, how could Philip 
have transported this force to Africa ? 
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eventually vith Rome^. But the adlierenee of Athens gave 
no more than a slight moral advantage to the Romans. Yet 
•while the Greeks held aloof from Rome, they did not rally 
round Philip, Such popularity as Philip enjoyed in Greece 
•was mostly among the poorer or the debtor classes, to -whom, 
contrary to the usual custom of Macedonian kings, he 
promised better conditions. But in toying with the idea of 
social revolution Philip anpoyed the wealthier citizens, in 
whose hands the effective control of most Greek cities now 
rested ; and he further offended them b 3 ’^ an increasing dis- 
regard for the local liberties of the cities in his dominions. 
Lastly, in autumn 200 he gave fresh displays of savagery in 
two further forays upon Attica ■u’hich recalled the systematic 
devastations of Xerxes. Outside of Thessaly, which was now 
again in close union •^vith Macedon, Philip obtained no appreci- 
able assistance from the Greeks, though Bceotia, Acarnania 
and Epirus formally declared for him. 

Despite the Roman intervention, Pliilip prosecuted the war 
%vith imabated energ 5 ^ In 199 he parried successive attempts 
by a Roman expeditionary force to debouch from the Hljwian 
mountains into the JIacedonian plain ; he repelled the .®tol- 
ians, who had mobilized on a delusive report of an unimpor- 
tant Roman •vdetory ; he hurled back the Dardanians, "with 
whom the Romans had made an ill-considered alliance. On 
the other hand, the Romans and their allies co-operated as 
badly as in the First War, and a powerful Roman fleet in the 
Aegean accomplished nothing of consequence. 

In 198 the Roman, Rhodian and Pergamene fleets combined 
to force the Achasan League to join in the war under threat of 
blockade. But the citadel of Corinth was retained in Mace- 
donian hands, and the forces of the League were tied do'wn to 
home scrsuce by the menace of further attacks from Sparta. 
A more substantial gain was achieved by a Roman general 
named Quinctius Flamininus, wdio had the good fortune to 
be sho'wn a way round Philip’s position in the Aous defile 
by an Epirote renegade. After this success Flamininus was 
free to overrun Thessaly and Central Greece, but he made 
little headway against the towns held by IMacedonian 

‘ This nllianco was a inero aUerlliought. It ploj-od no part in bringing 
on tbe Second Macodotiian War. Seo HoUenux, Cambr. ^nc. Htet., VIII, 
p. lCl,n. 2. 
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garrisons, and he failed to pin down Philip’s army on its 
retreat. 

Bui Philip, mth his army reduced to some 25,000 men, and 
increasing odds against him, had no option left but to take 
the risks of a quick decision. In 197 he re-entered Thessaly 
and forced a battle on the field of Cynoscephalse. In this 
encounter the Macedonian heavy infantry proved that in a 
solid front-to-front charge not even tlie Roman legions could 
hold it, but that, once throrvn out of order or taken in flank, ‘ 
it became helpless. "While one Macedonian phalanx charged 
right home, another broke itself up by its own impetus and 
became an easy prey to the enemy ; and the victorious divi- 
sion, mthout cavalry support on the flanks, was enfiladed and 
cut to pieces by the successful Roman ving wheeling in upon 
it. This was the first decisive victory of Romans over Greeks 
in a set battle on a large scale ; but it sufficed definitely to 
establish Roman ascendancy in Greece. 

Anticipating eventual defeat in a war of attrition, Philip had 
early in 198 offered to Flamininus to restore all recent con- 
quests and to submit the question of indemnities to arbitra- 
tion. But Flamininus, going beyond the terms of the Senate’s 
xdtimatum, had demanded not only security but complete 
liberty for the Greeks, and had required Philip to retire beyond 
the old fovu-th-centmy frontier of Mt. Olympus. In the en- 
suing winter the king had met delegates from all the enemy 
states at Nicsea (near Thermopylae), and had undertaken to 
evacuate part of Thessaly. But his insistence on retaining 
Demetrias, Chalcis and the citadel of Corinth had disclosed 
that from these bases he was hoping to recover his ascendancy 
in Greece, as Gonatas had formerly done. He received leave 
from Flamininus to lay his terms before the Senate, but that 
assembly merely reiterated Flamininus’ previous demands. 
After Cynoscephalse Flamininus was in a position to dictate 
without negotiating. His .Italian allies urged him to invade 
Macedon and dethrone the king. But the Roman general 
granted Philip’s request for an armistice and referred his 
envoys to Rome. The Senate, following the best traditions 
of the Seipionic school, did not materially heighten its previous 
terms after the battle. But it limited Philip to Macedonia 
Proper, confiscated most of his fleet, and imposed a moderate 
indemnity upon him. (196) In return for his submission, it 
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recognized him henceforth as an “ amicns.” The execution 
of these conditions was entrusted according to Roman custom 
to the victorious general, assisted by ten commissioners from 
the Senate. 

Flamininus at once took from Pliilip the keys of Demetrias, 
Chalcis and Corinth, and garrisoned them provisionally vith 
Roman troops. But he had to use force in carrying out the 
peace-terms in Pelopomicsus, where a new dispute had arisen 
between the Achasans and Sparta. In 198 the tO'sra of Argos 
had taken the alliance of Achaza with Rome as a pretext for 
quitting the League and offering itself to Philip. The Icing, 
unable to protect Argos against reprisals, had made it over to 
Sparta. In this city JMachanidas’ successor, Nabis, had 
usiurped the kingship and had accomplished a ncAV social 
revolution in wliich Helots as well as Periccci received allot- 
ments from confiscated estates, (c. 205) With Cleomenes’ 
programme of domestic reform Nabis also revived his dreams 
of conquest. He gave Sparta its first ring of walls ; he built 
a fleet which exercised itself in acts of piracy ; and in 198 he 
accepted Argos as a first instalment of Peloponnesus. But 
unlike Cleomenes Nabis did not restrict his social programme 
to Sparta : at Argos he established a reign of terror which 
gave him a bad name all over Greece.^ In 195 Flamininus 
convened delegates from the Greek cities to Corinth and 
obtained "without demur a general mobilization against the 
“ tjTrant.” With a mixed army of Romans, Greeks and even 
Macedonians, he penned his enemy up in Sparta and forced 
him to capitulate. He left Nabis in possession of Sparta, hut 
made him surrender Argos and the maritime to^vns of Laconia 
to the Achseans. The other main task of Flamininus was to 
dispose of those territories in Northern and Central Greece 
which Philip had evacuated. His chief difficulty here lay 'with 
the .SEtolians, who claimed back all their past conquests. He 
conceded to them Phocis and the western half of Thessaly. 
The rest of Thessaly and the surroimding mountain regions be 
carved up into four tiny federal states, and he grouped the 
towns of Euboea into a separate league. In the constituent 
cities of these states he remodelled the governments so as to 

* Among jS’abis’ instruments of tortwe ■was a female statue -with hidden 
iron spilres (like the mythical “ Maiden of Numberg ”) in whose forced 
embrace hia %'ictims painfully expired. (Polybius, Xm, 7.) 
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restrict the magistracies, and probably also the seats on 
Council, to the wealthier classes. In 194 he took the last 
step towards the liberation of Greece by withdra'wing the 
Roman garrisons from the “ tliree fetters of Greece.” 

In forcing the Second Macedonian War upon Pliilip the 
Romans intervened in a dispute which strictly did not concern 
them. But the terms imposed by them upon Philip are 
sufficient evidence that they had fought for no other end than 
security for themselves and the Greeks ; and the withdrawal 
of their troops in 194 is proof conclusive that they had not 
taken Greece from Philip in order to keep it for themselves.^ 
In expelling Pliilip from Greece the Senate unquestionably 
took a right step . It may fairly be contended that the original 
conquest of Greece by Macedon had been a blessing in dis- 
guise, and that the renewed ascendancy of Antigonus Doson 
was, at that time, the most promising approach to a “ pax 
Hellenica.” But, to say nothing of the difficulties involved in 
the eccentric situation of Macedon, of its monarchic constitu- 
tion and its dangerous preponderance in man-power' — ^for 
ndth good will aU of these might have been surmoimted' — 
Phihp’s recent conduct had shattered hopes of a nulling part- 
nership between him and the Greeks, and a Macedonian hege- 
mony had ceased to be within the range of practical politics. 
When Flamininus proclaimed Rome’s gift of freedom to the 
Greeks at the Istlimian festival of 196, he evoked such en- 
thusiasm as no Greek panegyris had ever witnessed. This 
outburst of feeling was not due to mere abstract love of liberty, 
but to joy at the riddance from Macedonian overlordship. 

In the details of his settlement Flamininus made a fair 
compromise between the claims of Achaeans and Spartans, of 
AStolians and Thessalians. But he missed the opportunity of 
instituting a new and comprehensive Greek federation to 
replace Doson’s Hellenic League or, failing this, a court of 
arbitration for the compulsory settlement of all inter-city 
disputes. If, on the other hand, the Romans considered that 
a United States of Greece constituted a danger to themselves, 
and that liberty in Greece must go, as of old, with particular- 
ism, they would have done better to encroach upon that 
liberty to the extent of maintaining a permanent staff of 

^ For a full discussion of Roman policy in Greece from 200 to 194 b.c. see 
L. Homo, Berne Historique, vol. 121, p. 241 S. ; vol. 122, p. 1 fl. 
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liaison officers to act as informal peace-makers and to keep 
the Senate advised about Greek affairs. As events fell out, 
the Greeks celebrated their liberty by falling out ■with each 
other, and with their liberator. 


§ 5. THE S'VHIAN M'^AR IK E0KOPE 

The peace of 196 aroused immediate discontent among the 
.Stolians, who were disappointed both in its terms and in 
the cavalier manner in which Flamininus had treated them 
during the negotiations. Beyond doubt they also chafed at 
the prospective loss, imder the Roman aegis, of their federal 
industry of plunder. In 193 they sounded Philip and Nabis, 
and communicated ■with Antiochus, whose relations with 
Rome were then becoming strained (p. 208). Prom Philip, 
who had not forgotten how they bad demanded and Flamini- 
nus had averted his dethronement, the .^tolians met with a 
rebuff. At Sparta they foimd too ready a response, for Nabis 
rushed to arms and opened a premature a^ttack upon the 
liberated towns of the Laconian coast. The Romans promptly 
sent a flotilla to protect these, and Philopcemen ■with the 
Achtean le^vy trounced the Spartans in battle and put them 
rmder siege. Nabis was fortrmate in securing a truce from the 
Roman admiral which left him in control of Sparta. 

From Antiochus the .Stolian emissaries brought back 
promises of support, and on the strength of these the League 
broke ■with Rome. In spring 192 they formally in^sdted 
Antiochus to “ liberate Greece.” 

To facilitate Antiochus’ landing, .^tolian fljung columns 
■were sent to occupy Demetrias and Chalcis, and another 
force was told off to seize Sparta, so as to keep the Achseans 
in check. At Sparta the^JEtolians ■were amicably received 
by Nabis, whose hospitality they requited by assassinating 
liim and plundering the to^svn. But the citizens rallied against 
the pillagers and massacred them in a surprise attack. By 
their bad faith the JEtolians played into the hands of their 
Achtean rivals, for Philopcemen now induced the leaderless 
Spartans to join the Achasan League, and a year or two later 
he incorporated Altolia’s allies, Alessene and EUs, under threat 
of war. Thus the Achjean League came to embrace all 
Pelopoimesus, which henceforth remained free from .®;oIian 
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interference. At Clialcis the AStolian coup dc main was beaten 
off, but Demetrias (wJiose citizens were alarmed by a rumour 
that the Romans intended to restore them to Philip) was 
cai’ried without effort. 

In capturing Demetrias the ALtolians provided Antiochus 
with an excellent base ; yet the Icing did not take possession 
until autumn 192, and he brought with him a mere vanguard 
of 10,000 men. The meagi-eness of this contingent took the 
Greeks all the more by surprise, because the J5tolians had 
spread exaggerated reports about his strength, and his fame 
as second Greek conqueror of the East gave colour to these 
rumoms. The envoys whom he sent round to negotiate 
alliances were everywhere received with politely evasive 
answers, and the Achseans formally declared war upon him. 
Worse still, the .^tohans were chilled by the king’s half- 
heartedness and stayed at home to sulk while he went on 
campaign. Fortxmately for Antiochus his landing in Greece, 
however belated, had taken the Romans by sm-prise. He 
made good use of this respite by sending out expeditions 
which gave him possession of Euboea and Thessaly as far as 
Larissa. 

But in spring 191 Antiochus lost these gains more quickly 
than he had acquired them. Wliile he vainly waited for his 
reinforcements from Asia, a Roman army under the consul 
Acilius Glabrio had joined hands in Thessaly wth king 
Philip. Despite the ties of common race and the pact which 
they had made in 203, the two kings were now not unnatmally 
ranged on opposite sides. The pact, dishonoured in tiu-n by 
both parties, was dead. By allying with jEtolia and assuming 
the part of hegemon in Greece, Antiochus had offended Philip. 
On the other hand, the Romans had promised him that he 
might keep any Thessalian cities which he might recapture off 
the JStolians (provided that in the first instance these towns 
should have made common cause with JEtolia of their own free 
will). With the Romans in pursuit, Antiochus fell back upon 
Thermopylae, which he had carefully fortified. He success- 
fully held up Acilius in the main pass ; but the inadequate 
contingent wliich the jEtolians had sent to his assistance made 
a present of the flanldng route to the Romans. The ex-consul 
Cato (who served on this campaign under Acilius’ orders) set 
out with a flying column to repeat the exploits of the Persian, 
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Hydames, and once again found tlie|defenders of the Calli- 
dromus path ill-prepared. His descent behind Antiochus’ 
position caused a general rout, in whicli the hing himself 
avoided Leonidas’ fate but lost his entire army. Thus the 
only Seleucid Anabasis into Greece came to a sudden 
end. 

By their disloyalty towards Antiochus the ^tolians dealt- 
themselves a worse blow than befel their ally, for after bis 
flight they remained utterly isolated. They made a good 
stand at Heracleia, the key to the more westerly routes from 
Thessaly, but after its fall they sued for peace. Unable to 
secure from Acilius or from the Senate better terms than 
imconditional surrender, they prepared to stand at bay in 
their fortified places. In 190 they were fortunate enough to 
obtain an armistice from the consul L. Scipio, who needed 
Acilius’ forces for his Asiatic front ; but the arrival of a new 
Roman army in 189 imder the consul, Fulvius Nobflior, again 
brought them to their knees. From Fulvius they eventually 
obtained more merciful conditions ; but they were deprived 
of Delphi, and of all their gains except East and West Locris 
and a few other unimportant territories. In addition, they 
became subject-allies of Rome, and lost the power of making 
war on their own accoimt. ^ The Romans thus settled in three 
years the ^tolian problem, which Slacedon had never suc- 
ceeded in solving. Henceforward .Etolia virtually disappears 
out of Greek history. 


§6. THE YEARS OE UNEASY PEACE 


After the war with uEtolia the Roman troops again 
evacuated Greece, but the Roman Senate found that it could 
no longer disentangle itself from Greek affairs. In the absence 
of a Greek federal government or court of arbitration new 
disputes between state and state were continually referred 
to Rome ; and the Roman decisions, being given by the 
Senate upon a summary hearing of the envoys, or by Roman 


^ It is related ii; Ljyjl '{XSXV, 33, 10) that an .^tolian general replied to 
Flamininug, tvho liho .Sltolian congress in 192 and asked for a copy of 

ita message to Antioc^*®! that the .aStolian army rvould deliver it on the 
banlcs of tho Tiber. T^"’ anecdote probably comes from Polybius (whose 
account of those events is^®*-) 5 ’I” quite in keeping with the pride that 

wont before the ^Stolian f®- 
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commissioners after a rapid tour of inspection, created more 
unrest than they allayed.^ 

Tlie first signs of a brcakdomi in the Roman settlement 
came from Peloponnesus within a few months of the departure 
ofthc Roman troops. In this region the general peace seemed 
to he assured by the AchaMU League, under which the Avholc 
■of Peloponnesus Avas united for the first time in Greek history. 
Unfortunate!}' the policy of the League was nmv committed 
to the AATong hands. It Avas the League’s misfortune that 
Aratus Avas a statesman but no soldier, and that Philopoemen 
understood AA-ar-craft but not state-craft. In 189 his heav}’' 
hand descended upon Sparta, a city which in aucav of its proud 
past required particularly careful treatment. In anticipa- 
tion of an attack by the victims of the recent social revolution, 
the Spartan government had sent a force against their raUy- 
ing-places in the liberated toAms of the Laconian seaboard. 
At the same time it had sought to justify its action to the 
consul Fuh'ius, who referred the matter to the Senate. But 
this body, perplexed by the intricacies of the case, gave a 
ruling which in effect left the Avholc question open. Hereupon 
Pliilopocmcn, AA’ithout consulting PuIauus, led a punitive 
expedition against Sparta and captured the tOAATi without 
resistance. On liis OAvn authority he instituted a Bloody 
Assize among Nabis’ former partisans, demolished the new 
fortifications and dispossessed the Helots ; lastly, he abolished 
the time-honoured “ institutions of Lycurgus,” and forced 
upon the Spartans an cphcbic training of Achaxin t}'pc. 
This high-handed action brought upon the League a remon- 
strance from the Senate ; but Philopoemen, far from making 
excuses, stood upon the legal right of tlie Acliieans to misuse 
their independence. (188) 

A further misunderstanding AA'ith Rome AA'as caused in 183 
by the revolt of IMessene. Undaunted by a characteristic 
half-measure of the Senate, which gaA^e leaA’-e to Italian 
blockade-runners to assist the insurgents,, yet did not forbid 
an Acluean mobilization, the League invested the revolted 
city and reduced it to submission, wliereupon the Senate 
explained aAvay its previous resolution Avith a belated pro- 
clamation of benevolent neutrality, fortunately the conduct 

* On tho dilTerenco bofcwoen Greek and Iloman molhods of arbitration eoe 
Miss Ii. Matthasi, Classical Quarterly, 1908, b. 241 If. 
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of Achsean affairs was at this stage taken out of the hands 
of Philopoemen. The “ last of the Greeks,” as he has been 
miscalled, was captured by the Messenian insurgents in an 
abortive coup de main upon the city and put to death. The 
leadership of the League hereupon fell to a man named Calli- 
crates, who was determined to keep on good terms with 
Rome at all costs. Callicrates overshot the mark with 
officious ad%’ice to the Senate to treat the League more 
firmly ; but he did good sendee to the Achseans in persuading 
them to let the Spartans reconstruct their walls and resume 
Lycurgus’ rules of life. ( 181 ) Though these concessions did 
not make an end of the “ Spartan question,” they kept 
Peloponnesus free from war for thirty years, and for the 
time they reduced tension between the League and 
Rome. 

In Northern Greece the Sjuian War laid the seeds of fresh 
controversies which ended by re-engaging the Roman armies. 
In recognition of the war-services rendered by Plrilip, who 
had helped to reduce the towns held by Antiochus or the 
AStolians in Thessaly, and had provided excellently for the 
Roman troops on the way tlirough Macedon to Asia JHnor, 
the Senate had remitted the rest of his indemnity and had 
allowed him to retain Demetrias and other cities captured 
by him. After the war Philip busied himself with the 
replenisiiment of his army and treasury, levying fresh taxes, 
opening new mines, and introducing settlers into Macedon 
from Thrace. In ten years’ time he had raised the man- 
power and wealth of the country to a higher level than it had 
attained since the death of Alexander. For his replenished 
army he found employment on his northern boundaries, 
where he planned a new line of fortresses and depopulated a 
frontier zone in order to hold off tlie Dardanians. "With these 
projects on his hands, he might well have avoided further 
clashes with Rome, had he not been drawn into new conten- 
tions arising out qS the settlement of 189. 

In the wake of tfee homeward-boimd Roman armies envoys 
from various Thes^han cities came to Rome complaining 
that Philip had not Vithdrawn his garrisons, as required by 
the peace-terms. The^s^c tinned on a point of fact, whether 
the cities, prior to reeap^u^fi by Philip, had made a vohmtary 
or a forced surrender to tlHp ^tolians (p. 195). To investigate 
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this dispute the Senate sent commissioners to Thessaly, and 
on their report it ordered the appellant towns to he evacuated 
by Philip and annexed to the Thessalian League. This 
decision reduced Philip’s possessions in Thessaly to Demetrias 
and the east border; whether justified or not- — a question 
which we have no means of answering' — it gave the king a 
sense of grievance against Rome. His disappointment was 
turned into rage when the Senate, confronted by king 
Eumenes II of Pergamum with an untenable claim to the 
Thracian towns of .^nus and Maroneia, which Philip had 
occupied after their evacuation by Antiochus (p. 121), 
compromised the case by giving these cities their freedom. 
A massacre perpetrated by an agent of Philip in Maroneia 
was generally, and no doubt rightly, believed to have been 
the king’s answer to the Senate’s award. (186-5) 

The Senate’s decisions encouraged Philip’s Greek neigh- 
bours to send in a fresh batch of complaints to Rome. These 
new accusations, however, were parried by Philip with one 
well-judged move. Remembering the good impression which 
his younger son Demetrius had made as a hostage after the 
Second Macedonian War, the Icing sent him back to Rome 
to represent his interests. Such was the effect of Demetrius’ 
diplomacy that the Senate silenced the Greek hue and cry 
with a comprehensive verdict in Philip’s favour. (184-) By 
this emphatic gesture the tension between Macedon and Rome 
was so far reduced, that during the rest of Philip’s reign the 
risk of war passed out of sight. But the favour shown at 
Rome to Demetrius overstrained the robust family loyalty 
of the Antigonids and gave rise to a catastrophe recalling the 
last days of Lysimachus. On his return to Macedon Demet- 
rius was suspected by his elder brother Perseus of having 
intrigued to displace him as Phihp’s successor, and apparent 
confirmation of this charge was produced by Perseus in a 
forged letter. Philip at once executed Demetrius, but on 
discovering Perseus’ fraud prepared to disinherit the Crown 
Prince. Before he could carry out tliis resolve death ended 
his stormy career. (179) 

Among the later Hellenistic rulers Philip V was imdoubtedly 
the most outstanding personality. He recalled the giants of 
Alexander’s generation, and more particularly his great- 
grandfather Demetrius. He "was endowed with the same iron 
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constitution, which no amount of profligacy in his manner of 
life seemed able to undermine ; he displayed the same exu- 
berant energy and the same resilience after defeat. But he 
also reproduced the autocratic arrogance and the unbridled 
ambition of his ancestor, and with these he wrought more 
irremediable harm than Demetrius ever inflicted. At a time 
when Greece above all needed to present a united front to the 
Romans and to offer them no needless provocation, he made 
enemies of Greeks and Romans alike, and in effect set up the 
Romans as arbiters of Greek disputes. Upon him more than 
upon any other individual falls the blame for placing Greece 
at the mercy of a foreign people. 


§7. THE THIRD MACEDONIAN WAR 

Philip’s successor Perseus inherited the cautious tempera- 
ment of the true Antigonid breed, but was trained in the 
self-assertive traditions of his father. His early policy was an 
unsteady compromise between these conflicting tendencies. 
At the outset of his reign he conciliated the Senate by applying 
for a renewal of his father’s treaty, and to the Greek cities 
in his dominions he was more considerate than Philip. But 
he placed himself in a false position by his ostentatious 
promises to bankrupts and political outlaws from the toums 
of the Greek Homeland. These appeals to the political and 
economic underworld brought him no solid support, while 
to the Romans they appeared as an attempt to overthrow 
their settlement of Greek affairs. Renewed visits by senatorial 
commissions, before whom Perseus failed to clear himself, 
gave rise in turn to fresh accusations from the king’s malevo- 
lent neighbours. In 172 king Eumenes of Pergamum made a 
journey to Rome to present a crime-sheet against Perseus. 
Returning home by way of Delphi, he was all but killed by a 
falling rock from Parnassus, and he used this incident — ■ 
which may quite weR have been due to natural causes — ^to 
pillory the Macedonian king as an assassin. Hereupon the 
Senate resolved its doubts by sending an order to disarm as 
an ultimatum to Perseus, and thus virtually forced on the 
Third Macedonian War. (171) Like the Third Punic War, 
this conflict was the outcome of ill-defined suspicions rather 
than of clearly proved guilt. 
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The Third Macedonian War was a plain trial of strength 
between Macedon and Rome. Perseus reeeived no Greek 
support save from a few minor tovuis of Boeotia. The 
Epirotes declared themselves sufficiently to draw Roman 
vengeance upon their eountry (p. 203), but gave Perseus no 
effectual aid. The abstention of the Greeks was paii;ly due 
to Perseus’ parsimony, which deterred him from spending 
the accumulated funds of the Macedonian treasury in a timely 
diplomatic offensive. But it is higlily unlikely that he could 
have bought many Greek states for a war against Rome. 
Apart from the Greek exiles and debtors, he had on his side 
some pohtical leaders who chafed at the inevitable restrictions 
entailed with Rome’s gift of freedom to the Greeks. But the 
governing classes in general acquiesced in a Roman suzerainty 
which greatly added to their security, and they had not for- 
gotten C3moscephaljE. Under these conditions a general 
Greek rally to Macedon was out of the question. On the other 
hand Perseus had scrupulously avoided those blunders of 
polic}'’ which had brought the Greeks into the field against 
Pliilip. The Romans therefore received no Greek assistance 
except from the Achaean League, which supplied a small 
contingent, and from Pergamum and Rliodes, whicli furnished 
a few warships and transports. Their total field force, 
numbering some 35,000, hardly exceeded that of Perseus. 

The Romans and Perseus, having fumbled into war, spent 
three years in trying to fumble out of it. Though the Roman 
generals had a fleet at their disposal, they derived scarcely 
any benefit from it. For two years they made vain endea- 
voms to force the Olympus range between Thessaly and 
Macedonia. In 169 the consul Mareius Philippus carried the 
barrier, but more by luck than by management. On the other 
hand Perseus’ congenital cautiousness recovered possession 
of him on the field of battle. A victory gained by him in a 
cavalry action near Larissa in 171 frightened him into making 
two successive attempts at negotiation, and in 169 he 
abandoned the Olympus position before the Romans had ■ 
extricated their columns from the mountain defiles. It was 
not until 168 that the Roman army and fleet, brought into 
effective co-operation by the consul .®milius Paullus, were 
able to acquire a definite foothold in Macedonia. 

In 168, however, the war was decided in the course of a few 
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minutes. The battle of Pj^dna, in -which Perseus’ army was 
virtually aimihilated, -was in essentials a replica of Cynos- 
cephate. Developing by chance from an affair of outposts, 
it began -with a mass attack by the Macedonian phalanx, 
■which PauUus, a seasoned veteran, declared to have been the 
most terrifjdng sight in his ample experience. The Roman 
legions, which never proved their elasticity and manoeuvring 
power more brilliantly than on this field, fell back in good 
order upon higher ground, and as the momenttim of the 
charging phalanx dislocated its ranks, they thrust themselves, 
company by company, into its gaps or round its flanks. 
The Macedonian infantry, imable to reform its line, and left 
unprotected by its mounted flank guards, was quickly killed 
off in a veritable battue. 

During the Tliird Macedonian War anti-Roman feeling 
among the Greeks had been strengthened by the failure of 
the earlier Roman commanders to protect the civilian popu- 
lation against marauding troops and by their o-^to excessive 
requisitions. But Greek resentment was allayed by the 
exemplary discipline enforced by PauUus upon his soldierj’^. 
Besides, the massacre of Pydna relieved the Romans- of aU 
further reason for fearing the Greeks. Nevertheless the' 
generosity or insouciance -with which the Senate had hitherto 
treated Greek affairs now gave way to anxious suspicion. 
Though for the third time they left the Greeks free and with- 
drew their troops, they took precautions, wdse and imwise, 
against future misuse of their liberty. In Macedonia they 
dethroned the Antigonid djmasty and set up four federal 
republics extending in a line from the lUyrian frontier to the 
river Nestus. The new federations were in themselves a 
justifiable experiment, for the growth of tonn life in Mace- 
don had made the people ripe for a measure of self-govern- 
ment- Moreover, in fixing the yearty rate of war-indemnity 
at a mere half of the former royal land-tax, they left IMacedon 
in a better financial position than imder the Antigonids. But 
in prohibiting all intercourse, political or economic, between 
the four succession-states, they -tdolated the legitimate sense 
of nationhood among the Macedonians ; and in deporting to 
Italy not only Perseus but aU the royal officials thej'- left the 
republics wthout political leadership. (167) 

In Greece the Romans made no alterations in tlie govern- 
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ments and but few changes in the frontiers. But they took 
strong measures to purge the cities of declared or suspected 
sympathizers with IMacedon. In iEtolia they lent troops to a 
leader of the pro-Roman party who executed five hundred 
antagonists after a farcical trial. In Acha^a, where a party led 
by Lycortas and his son Polybius (the future historian) had 
unsuccessfully advocated neutrality, they first demanded a 
judicial massacre on the JStolian pattern ; on discovering 
that they could not carry this point they deported one 
thousand suspects (whose names were supplied by Callicrates) 
imdcr pretence of arranging for their trial in Italy. In Epirus 
the ex-consul Paullus was bidden to punish the ineffective 
sympathies of the people for Perseus with a systematic 
dragonade in which he carried off 150,000 souls to the Roman 
slave-market. (167) This utterly inexcusable brutahty, 
which left Epirus half-desolate, was never requited upon the 
Romans, Their more venial mistakes in Macedon and 
Achesa brought their revenge with them. 

§ 8. THE END or GREEK LIBERTY 

In Macedon the new federations so far proved their capacity 
to govern, that in 158 the Senate removed some of the pre- 
vious commercial embargoes. But the restriction of inter- 
course between the four republics prevented their taking 
adequate measures for common defence. By a fortunate 
chance the Dardanians, having recently been engaged in a 
murderous war in the Balkan hinterland, were slow to seize 
their opportunity. But in 150 an adventurer named Andris- 
cus, who claimed to be a son of Perseus, won enough adherents 
to gain successive battles against the cantonal levies on either 
side of the river Stiymon. From a reunited Macedon the 
pretender mustered sufficient troops to defeat a small Roman 
force which the Senate hastily sent against him. (149) But 
his improvised levies were easily disposed of by an augmented 
Roman army under Cascilius IMetellus (148), and Macedon 
made its final surrender to Rome. After the Fourth Mace- 
donian War the Senate did not repeat the mistake of parti- 
tioning Macedon, yet it dared not entrust the entire country 
to a native administration. It therefore bioke with its long- 
standing policy of leaving Greek lands ungarrisoned and 
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converted Macedon into a Roman province. By this act it 
virtiially closed the book of Macedonian history. 

In Peloponnesus the deportations of the Achsean suspects, 
far from coTsing the I^eague, drove it to open hostility against 
Rome, For sixteen years the Senate turned a deaf ear to the 
League’s protests against the detention of its citizens ; in 151 
it released vithout trial the surviving remnant of the prisoners. 
But this act of grace came too late to appease Achsean resent- 
ment, Since the Third Macedonian War the revolutionary 
element, whose chief strength lay in the proletariate of 
Corinth, had gained steadilj’- upon the friends of Rome and 
of domestic peace. Moreover in 149 the death of Callicrates, 
whom Achaean patriots dubbed a traitor yet dared not disre- 
gard, removed the last effective check upon their rising temper. 
In the same year the stalwarts of the League fixed a fresh 
quarrel upon Sparta over the thorny question of its special 
privileges, and thus provoked a direct conflict with the 
Senate, to which the Spartans as usual carried their complaints. 
The extremist leader Direus prepared a military execution 
upon Sparta without awaiting the Senate’s decision, which was 
delayed through its preoccupation with the Slacedonian and 
the Punic Wars, The Senate eventually answered his con- 
tumacy with an order to the AchEeans to restore full inde- 
pendence to Sparta, which desired it, and to Corinth and 
Argos, who had no wish to secede, (148) IVith this sentence 
of mutilation it finally threw the League into the hands of the 
extremists, and the Senate’s envoys barely escaped death at 
the hands of the Corinthian mob. In 147 the Senate endea- 
voured to re-open negotiations by tacitly rescinding its 
previous instructions, while Metellus sent a conciliator}'’ 
message from Slacedon. But the new Achsean general 
Critolaus, mistaking the Senate’s overtme for a confession 
of weakness, played off its commissioner with impudent 
chicanery, and the mob of Corinth hooted Metellus’ envoys 
off the platform. To cut off the League’s retreat, Critolaus 
had himself proclaimed dictator by tumultuary procedure. 
With liis usmped powers he compelled the wealthier citizens 
to contribute hea^-y taxes and to set free a quota of slaves 
for militar}’" semuce ; and in 146 he directed an expedition 
against Heracleia-ad-CEtam, which had under unknown cir- 
cumstances been annexed to the League, but had profited by 
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the Senate’s recent pronoimcement to re-assert its indepen- 
dence. He was joined on the way by contingents from Thebes 
and other Central Greek towns, where the party of social 
revolution was in the ascendant. But while he lay before 
Heracleia he was taken unawares by Metellus, who put the 
Achjean forces to headlong rout and flung them right back upon 
Corinth. Meanwhile Diaeus had collected a second forced 
levy of freemen and slaves, amounting to some 15,000 men. 
With this scratch force he offered a desperate resistance to 
Metellus’ successor Mummius, who had brought up large 
Roman reinforcements. In a battle on the Isthmus the raw 
Achaean levies proved once more — ^if proof were needed' — 
that Greeks rmder firm leadership could fight without flinch- 
ing; but in the face of hopeless odds they met with 
irretrievable defeat. (146) 

In Greece, as in Macedon, the Senate decided to take no 
further chances. By “way of upholding the sanctity of 
ambassadors, it ordered the inliabitants of Corinth to be 
sold into slavery, and the town to be levelled to the groimd. 
It dissolved the Achaean League and all other Greek federa- 
tions, not excluding those which it had created in 196 (p. 192). 
It remodelled the constitutions of individual cities so as to 
abolish the popular assemblies and leave all power in the hands 
of the propertied classes. Since Greece had no frontier 
requiring protection against barbarians, it was not converted 
into a province, and no regular tribute over and above the 
usual war-indemnities was imposed-. But the country was 
placed under the supervision of the governor of Macedonia, 
who was authorized to compose disputes and to repress dis- 
order. ^ Under this settlement the Greek ideal of local 
autonomy was in large measure realized, and for the first 
time in its history the country enjoyed an enduring peace. 
But the ideal of a United States of Greece was finally shat- 
tered, and the era of liberty and of fertile political experiment 
in Greek lands gave way to two thousand years of forced 
inertia. 

^ On thD Koman settlement of 146 n.c. see esp. G. Cardinali and G. 
Niccolini in Siudi Storioi per VanticlntH classico, vol. HI. 



CHAPTER Xn 


ASIATIC GREECE AND EGYPT IN THE 
SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


§ 1. THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE SYEIAN WAH 

A LTHOUGH the intervention of the Romans in the 
Second Macedonian War was due to the solicitations 
X JL of two Asiatic states, Pergamum and Rhodes, yet in 
the actual conduct of the war and in its conclusion these 
states played a very subordinate part. Their alhance with 
Rome would probably have been no more than temporary, 
but for the intrusion of another Asiatic power into Aegean 
politics. 

The conquests of Antiochus III, which we have described 
in preceding chapters, at no point involved a direct clash of 
interests nith Rome. Moreover the Seleucid king was 
habitually as prudent in his diplomacy as Pliilip V was 
reckless. With a ^^ew to keeping his principal enemy, the 
king of Egypt, in political isolation, he was at pains to culti- 
vate good relations nith his other Greek neighbours. In 
203 he outuatted the Ptolemaic regent Sosibius, who had 
been approaching Phihp for a league against the Seleucid 
monarchy, by concluding the “ partition pact ” "with ]\Iace- 
don. In 197 he bought of£ the Rhodians, who were showng 
alarm at his conquests on the south coast of Asia Elinor 
(p. 103), by lea^dng to them the Carian towns recently lost by 
At the conclusion of the war nith Egjqit he insured 
himself against a revanclie by a matrimonial alliance wth 
Ptolemj’' Yet he failed to allay the suspicions of the new 
king of Pergimmun, Eumenes II, who had succeeded Attains I 
in 197. Though Antiochus did not pass the boundaries 
which he had gvuaranteed to Attalus in 215-4 (p. 113), his 
conquests on th^'^’cst coast of Asia iMinor in 196 threatened 

20C 
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to hem in Pergamum on the north and south sides, and a 
couple of expeditions which Antiochus undertook in the 
Gallipoh peninsula in 196-5 appeared to Eumenes as an 
attempt to jump his rival claims in that region. Moreover, 
if Antiochus in his dealings with Rome did not light the fire, 
he played with it tmtil he was caught in the blaze. 

Diplomatic intercourse between Antiochus and Rome was 
opened in 200 b.c.,^ when Roman envoys visited the king 
in Syria, ostensibly to arrange a peace between him and 
Ptolemy, but in reality to prevent co-operation between 
Antiochus and Philip, his nominal ally, during the Second 
Macedonian War. Since Antiochus witlilield all assistance 
from Philip, the Romans had every reason to be satisfied 
wth his attitude. 

But a more dangerous discussion was started in 197 by 
emissaries from the cities of Smyrna and Lampsacus, which 
had refused very favourable terms of submission from 
Antiochus and applied to Rome to protect their indepen- 
dence. ^ These two toAvns had even fewer claims on Rome’s 
intervention than Pergamum and Rhodes in 201 ,• but the 
Senate could hardly have failed to detect behind their appeal 
the directing hand of Eumenes. In view of Eumenes’ tie of 
friendship with Rome, the Senate went so far as to conunend 
the Greek envoys to Flamininus on their home-jomney. To 
coimteract the effect of their visit, Antiochus sent a con- 
ciliatory message to Flamininus in 196. But the victor of 
Cynoscephalre merely raised fresh objects of dispute. He 
warned the king to keep his hands, not only off Smyrna and 
Lampsacus, but off all autonomous Greek cities ; he required 
him not to set foot upon Europe ; he even bade him evacuate 
the towns recently acquired from Ptolemy. Furthermore, 
lest this admonition should not reach the king’s ears, he sent 
a deputation to Lysimaclua, where Antiochus was then 
stationed, to drive home his meaning. These terms were no 
less exorbitant than the Senate’s demands on Ptulip in 201. 

* The alleged treaty of friendship between Komo and “ Soleuous,” i.e. 
Seleuous III (226-3), on condition of Seloueus granting immunity from taxa- 
tion to Rome’s mother-city Ilium (Suetonius, Clauditis, 25, 3), should probably 
bo rejected as a fiction by some later Roman annalist. (HoUoaux, Some el la 
Grice, p. 46 If.) 

* A complimentarj’ decree of Lampsacus to one of its successful envoys is 
prcborved in Ditt., Sylh, 691. 
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But Autiochus, being of a different temper from the Mace- 
donian king, replied to the envoys point for point and com- 
pletely out-argued them. Politely but firmly he questioned 
Flamininus’ title to speak for all the Greek cities ; his own 
title to his conquests in Asia Minor and Thrace he made good 
on the score of. previous possession; and he produced the 
terms of his impending settlement with Ptolemy, which 
completely cut the ground from under Flamininus’ feet. In 
195 Antiochus sent a second embassy to Flamininus to 
re-open conversations ab integro. Again the Roman general 
refused to listen ; but by his withdrawal of aU Roman 
troops from Greece in 194 he proved that he saw no need 
to back up his strong words with deeds. Meanwhile the 
Senate had received with alarm the news that Hannibal had 
been welcomed at Antiochus’ court and was prompting him 
to attempt an invasion of Italy. (Late 195) But Antiochus 
soon made it clear that he would not let the great Cartha- 
ginian stampede him, and by his firm attitude he diminished, 
if he did not dissipate, the Senate’s apprehensions. 

In 194 Antiochus made a fresh offer of negotiations to the 
Senate. Though his envoys had once again to deal with 
Flamininus (as spokesman of the Senate), they found him 
less obdurate, for in effect he now imdertook to give the king 
a free hand in Asia, provided that he evacuated Tlirace and 
recognized Rome’s right to dispose of Europe. But Aoitiochus’ 
agents stood on his full rights, and thus threw away his best 
chance of an amicable settlement. Had they agreed to 
Flamininus’ proposals, they would have given away nothing 
worthretaining, for Antiochus’ claims to Thrace were shadowy, 
and this European annexe, separated by water from his 
remaining possessions, made his empire still more unwieldy 
and vulnerable. In return for this slight sacrifice they would 
in all probability have obtained a secure peace, for the Senate 
had no antecedent grounds (as in the case of Philip) foJ^ 
keeping open the quarrel with Antiochus, and it could hardly 
pretend that a purely Asiatic empire could be a menace to 
Rome. Nay more, the Senate proved its good will by sending 
a new embassy to Antiochus to mend the broken threads of 
the discussion. But Antiochus left most of the resumed 
negotiations in the hands of a somewhat untactful minister, 
and the Roman envoys let their case be taken out of their 
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Jiands by delegates from Smyrna, Lampsacus and other 
Greek cities, whom Eumenes had carefully coached in obstruc- 
tive tactics. (198) The conference of Ephesus, therefore, 
merely raised tempers, and it impelled Antioehus to commit 
his irretrievable mistake. Soon after the breakdown of 
negotiations he received and accepted the .^tolian invitation 
to “ liberate Greece.” In compljnng with this offer Antioehus 
probably had no intention of making permanent conquests 
in the Greek Homeland, and his military expedition was no 
more than an incidental move in his diplomatic game. On 
tliis ground we may excuse his failure to discoimt .^tolian 
promises and the inadequacy of his own mobilization ; but it 
was a fatal blunder on his part to disturb the political status 
of European Greece. Such action could only appear to the 
Senate as a dehberate attempt to overthrow their recent 
settlement of that coimtry, and it constituted a better casus 
belli than any supplied by king Philip before the Second 
Macedonian War. 

§ 2. THE SYRIAN WAR IN ASIA 

The tardiness of his mobilization and the treachery of his 
Altohan allies prevented Antioehus from fighting out the 
“ Syrian ” War in Emope. After his expulsion from Greece 
(pp. 195-6), the king made hasty preparations to dispute a 
Roman landing in Asia Minor. Despite his recent acquisi- 
tions on the coasts of Asia, he had hitherto done little to 
increase his navy. On the other hand the Romans had sent a 
strong squadron to Aegean Avaters, and not only king Eumenes 
but also the Rhodian Republic (acting on the sound commer- 
cial principle of backing the winner) had contributed a naval 
contingent. Nevertheless the maritime campaigns of 191-0 
Avitnessed the hardest fighting of the Avhole war. In 191 
Antioehus’ admiral Polyxenidas (a renegade from the Rho- 
dian serAUce) forced a battle off C. Corycus (between Ephesus 
and Chios) against the combined Roman and Pergamene 
fleets, previous to the arrival of the Rhodian contingent. 
But he lost more than one-third of his capital ships to the 
Romans, who made excellent use of their approved grappling 
and boarding tactics. 

OAving to the lateness of the season the rictors of Corycus 
14 
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were unable to foDow up their advantage, and Polyxenidas’ 
casualties were replaced by a vigorous programme of fresh 
construction which Antiochus at last put in hand. In 190 
the Seleucid navy attained its highest strength. The main 
fleet under Polyxenidas was brought up to ninety battle- 
ships, and a second squadron of some fifty sail was collected 
in the Phoenician ports rmder the command of Haimibal, 
who now took up his first and last commission in Seleucid 
service.^ Polyxenidas opened the second naval campaign 
with an isolated success over a Rhodian squadron which he 
destroyed by stratagem near Samos. But the Rhodians amply 
avenged their defeat under a new admiral named Eudamus. 
This able commander went out to intercept Hannibal’s 
reinforcements at Side in Pamphylia, and despite the enemy’s 
advantage in nmnbers and weight he out-manceuvred and 
virtually destroyed the Phoenician fleet. Returning to the 
Aegean front, he joined forces with the Romans and played 
a leading part in the decisive battle of Myonnesus (near Teos). 
In this engagement Polyxenidas executed an enveloping 
movement against the Roman fleet, which had gone into 
action "without the Pergamene contingent and was, therefore, 
inferior in nmnbers. But his manoeuvre was emmtered by 
Eudamus, who put out on his own initiative out of the 
reserve line and held Polyxenidas’ wing while the Romans 
broke his centre. With the battle of Jlyonnesus the command 
of the sea passed definitely to the allies, and Antiochus could 
no longer contest the passage of the Roman armies into Asia. 

Sleanwhile the Roman legions, under the nominal command 
of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, but efiectivel}’' led by his more 
famous brother, Scipio Africanus, were advancing to the 
Dardanelles. They" were escorted through Macedon by 
Philip, and their crossing into Asia was unopposed, for after 
Myoimesus Antiochus had evacuated Thrace. But the 
Roman general, even after the accession of a contingent from 
Eumenes, had only 30,000 men, whereas Antiochus’ mobiliza- 

* Hannibal, vrbo knew only too well that the Romans could not bo defeated 
by hnU-measiu’es, had previously advised Antiochus to form a war-coalition 
with Philip V, with Pmsias of Bitfajuiia and Carthage, and to lend him on 
expeditionary force for a second invasion of Italy. In theory, Hannibal was 
quite right ; but his plan was a counsel of perfection, and it probably con- 
firmed Antiochus’ suspicions that Hannibal wonted to borrow his army for a 
Punic war of revenge. 
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tion, now complete, gave him some 75,000 troops, the largest 
Hellenistic levy sijice Ipsus. The first Roman Anabasis into 
Asia, therefore, might seem a venture comparable with 
Alexander’s ; yet Antiochus, %vith a true premonition of a 
more than counter-balancing advantage on the Roman side, 
was overawed into negotiations. To Scipio he now offered to 
withdraw all claims on Tlirace and on such Asiatic tmvns as 
had sought Roman protection, and to pay one-half of Rome’s 
war-costs. After refusal of these terms he still hesitated to 
try his chances in battle. But in autumn 190^ he engaged 
the Romans near Magnesia-ad-Sipylum, on open ground 
which gave him full room to deploy his troops. 

The weakness in Antiochus’ army which made him hesitate 
to fight lay not so much in the poor quality of its ingredients 
• — ^though the majority of his troops were oriental, they were 
di’anm from Iranians and other good fighting stocks' — ^as in 
the extreme variety of their equipment and in their lack of 
common training, which made cohesion between the several 
units difficult to maintain. In recognition of this defect 
Antioclius relegated the greater part of his force to a defensive 
part, and staked everything on a massed charge by his 
Iranian horsemen, whose movements he directed in person. 
With this division he routed the Roman left ; but in the 
hour of victory he repeated the mistake which had cost him 
the battle of I^phia : instead of turning in upon the Roman 
centre, he carried on the pursuit of the broken Roman Aving, 
and when at last he reined in he found that the rest of his 
army had left the field. The rout of the Seleucid centre and 
left wing was mainly due to king Eumenes, who had only 
put a small contingent into battle, yet had the general 
command of the allied right wing.^ Having dispersed the 
opening attack of the Seleucid scythe-chariots -vvith the missiles 
of his archers and slingers, the Pergamene king took advan- 
tage of the resulting confusion to charge the armoured horse- 
men who formed Antiochus’ left flanlc-guard. By this quick 
tiurust — wliich Lucullus imitated at Tigranocerta with hke 
effect' — ^Eumenes sent the “ catapliracts ” hurtling into the 

1 For the date of the battle see esp. Belooh, Klio, vol. 16, pp. 387-92. 

- At Magnesia the Eoman high command was effectively in the hands of 
a divisional general named Cn. Doraitius Ahenobarbus. Scipio Afrioanus was 
absent from the battle on account of illness. 
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adjacent infantry and so threw the whole enemy T\ing into 
confusion. Yet Antiochus might have retrieved tliis disaster, 
had he brought timely help from his right wing. The phalanx 
in his centre, though hotly assailed in front and flank, made 
a stand that was worthy of the best Macedonian traditions. 
But the heavy infantry was left unsupported, and it eventually 
fell a victim to a new tactical disposition by which Antiochus 
had endeavoured to make it more flexible ; for instead of 
massing it into a single corps, the king had arranged it in 
separate columns, with elephants to close the gaps. Under 
the Roman bombardment the elephants proved less steady 
than the men, and began a stampede which broke their ranks. ^ 
As in the Macedonian wars, the Roman infantry made short 
work of the disjointed phalanx, and it went on to destroy the 
rest of Antiochus’ army in a slaughter imequalled since 
Cannse. 

After the battle Antiochus accepted without demur the 
Roman peace conditions, which were identical with those 
offered before their victory. But these terms were such as 
only a weU-beaten enemy could have acknowledged. In 
addition to paying an indemnity of 15,000 talents — ^the lughest 
kno^vnto Ancient History^ — ^the king was required to evacuate 
all Asia Slinor this side of Mt. Taurus ; and for fear of his 
challenging this settlement at a later date he was ordered to 
surrender all his elephants and most of liis fleet, and forbidden 
to recruit troops from the Roman sphere of influence, i.e. 
from Greece and the Aegean area. The territories ceded by 
Antiochus were divided between the RJiodians and Eumenes, 
■with the river Mteander as the boundary between their 
portions.^ On the future status of the Greek cities of the 
western seaboard a dispute arose among Rome’s allies, for 
whereas the Rhodians (whose interests were mainly commer- 
cial) urged the Romans to give these the full freedom of 
Avhich they had professed themselves the champions, Eumenes 
claimed sovereignty over all the coast to-wns from the 
SIseander to the Troad. The Romans ended by assigning 

* This critical incident is omitted in tho narrative of Livy (XXXVI, 41-43), 
but is recorded by Appian (Syriaca, ch. 35), who makes it clear that tho 
phalanx at first maintained an unbroken front. Polybius’ account of tho 
battle has been lost. 

® On the details of the frontier demarcation, seo Holleans, Camhr. Anc. 
Hist., Vn, p. 229 and n. 
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ns tribxitarics to Eumencs all those places wluch Antioclms 
had captured off king Attains, and giving independence to 
the remainder. Soon after the signature of the “ Peace of 
Apamea ’’ the Romans withdrcAv their troops from Asia 
witliout annexing any of its territory. (188) But all the 
states of the Near East, both Hellenic and “barbarian,” 
henceforth ackno'wlcdged that their fate ultimatelj’’ depended 
on Rome’s good vull. 

§ 3. ASIA MlNOn TO 133 B.C. 

WJiile the Sjrrian War mutilated the Scleucid monarchy 
and virtually extinguished the JEtolian League, it raised two 
Greek states of Asia iMinor to the lieiglit of their power. 
Tlie Rliodians reaped the due reward of their naval victories 
in an undisputed tlialassocracy in Aegean and Levantine 
waters ; and they made worthy use of their supremacy by 
making the first resolute attempt, since the Athenian thalas- 
socracy, to clear the eastern Mediterranean of pirates. 

On the other hand the kingdom of Pergamum, whose very 
existence had liitherto been precarious, had now become the 
paramoimt power in Asia Minor. The aggrandizement of 
Eumencs did not fail to expose him to the ill-will of jealous 
neighbours. But his most formidable antagonists, the 
Galatians, had been thoroughly cowed in 189 by the Roman 
consul Manlius Vulso, who utilized the interval before the 
settlement of Apamea to conduct a systematic razzia on the 
Phrygian plateau and carried off the accumulated spoils of a 
century.^ This robbery of a robber held the Galatians in 
check for the time being, and a chain of military colonies 
planted by Eumenes on his borderlands established a per- 
manent barrier against them. In 186 Icing Prusias I of 
Bithynia, who had abandoned an earlier plan of an alliance 
with Antiochus at a mere word from the Romans, took 
Hannibal into his service and made war upon Pergamum. 
Another warning from the Senate eventually sufficed to 
disarm him, and Haimibal only escaped extradition to the 
Romans by taking his own life. (183) 

1 Tlie story of this razzia is given at length in Polybius, XU, 16-19, and 
Bivy, XXXVm, 13-27. In addition to chastising tho Gauls, Vulso led black- 
mailing expeditions against the Greek towns in Lycia and Pamphylia which 
had been subject to Antiochus HI. 
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The readiness with which Prusias accepted peace may partly 
have been due to an attack from another quarter, which 
threatened him and Eumenes alike. In 183 Idng Phamaces 
of Pontus took the first step towards the foundation of the 
Pontic empire by capturing the city of Sinope, which he 
presently made into his capital. From Sinope he began to 
extend his conquests westward along the Black Sea coast ; 
but he was checked by a coalition of Bithjmia with Pergamum, 
in which the free Greek cities of Cyzicus and Heracleia took 
part. After four j^’ears’ fighting Pharnaces agreed to keep his 
hands off the Paphlagonian borderland. (179) In this war 
the Romans also intervened on Eumenes’ behalf, but finding 
Pharnaces obdurate thej’' let events take their course. In 
eastern Asia jiKnor Eumenes had acquired the constant 
friendsliip of Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia. Unlike Prusias, 
this monarch had actually contributed to Antiochus’ army. 
But Eumenes used his influence with the Romans to have Iiis 
indemnity reduced to a quite moderate sum. In retiun, 
Ariarathes supported the king of Pergamum against Phar- 
naces in the Four Years’ War. 

In the Third Slacedonian War both Eumenes and the 
Rhodians compromised their friendship vrith Rome by un- 
timely attempts at negotiation. The Rliodians, who had 
refused a request from Perseus for intercession at an earlier 
stage of the war, made a spontaneous offer of mediation to the 
Senate in 168. Their message was so timed that it did not 
reach Rome imtil after the battle of Pj’^dna, and it made the 
worst possible impression upon the Senate, whicli hastily 
assumed that the Rhodians were bent on snatcliing Perseus’ 
cause out of the fire. At the peace settlement it punished this 
apparent double-deah'ng by ghung independence to the Carian 
cities assigned to Rhodes in 188, and by creating artificial 
competition with Rliodian commerce at Delos, which was 
handed back to the Athenians on condition that they should 
impose no harbom dues. The Rhodians succeeded in dis- 
amung Roman resentment by putting to death the authors 
of their ill-starred offer of negotiation and by asking for a 
formal alliance vith Rome, which the Senate conceded after 
a suitable pause. (163) But the loss of revenue from their 
mainland possessions and from their diminishing trade so 
cramped their finances that they reduced their na^■y and 
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pave up their pretens-ions to poliiirnl leadership in the Greek 
world. The result of Rome’s blind reprisals upon the 
Rjjodinns is seen in the Pirate Wars of the first century b.c. 

The Rhodian offer of intercession sprang in large measure 
from a misplaced jealousy of Eumencs, who had Jiclpcd to 
make the Third I^Iacedonian War and appeared likely to be 
tkc chief gainer by it. Yet at the time when the Rhodians 
.sent their message Eumencs had forestalled them in incurring 
the Senate’s displeasure. Though he did not actually send a 
peace embassy to Rome, he fell under suspicion of ha%dng 
contemplated the very move wliich the Rhodians subsequently 
made, and it was asserted that he would have taken action 
sooner, but that tlic price which he quoted to Perseus for his 
good offices — rumour supplied the exact figure — ^was too liigh. 
This stor}' may be dismissed as a mere character-sketch to 
illustrate the acquisitiveness of Eumencs and the tenacious- 
ness of Perseus. Nevertheless, it nearly cost Eumencs Jiis 
tlurone. In 1G7 the Senate gave a broad hint to Eumencs’ 
brother, Attalus, whom the king had sent to Rome to clear 
Ids name, that he might liavc the crown of Pergamum for the 
asking, and when Eumencs announced his intention of plead- 
ing his cause in person, it virtually forbade him to set foot 
on Italy. Fortunately the family loyalty of the Attalids 
proved as strong as that of the Antigonids ; and a visit which 
Eumencs’ neighbour, Prusias II, paid to Rome to plaj' the 
good boy at Eumencs’ expense caused a reaction in his favour. 
In 159 the king of Pergamum died, leaving a doubtful reputa- 
tion as Rome’s sycophant-in-cliicf. Indeed, it may be asked 
whether on a wider view it would not have been more politic, 
as well as more patriotic on liis part, to stand in witli Antio- 
clms against the “ barbarians.” But if Eumencs was no 
national hero, he w’as the shrewdest of Hellenistic politicians ; 
and Ins practice of ringing the bell of the Senate-house, far 
from being peculiar to him, was becoming a common bad 
habit of the Greek politicians. 

The uneventful reign of Eumencs’ brother and successor, 
Attalus II, was marked by only one war of importance. Soon 
after his accession Prusias II made an ill-judged attack upon 
him ; but the new king brought about a general ralty of 
the other states of Asia Jlinor against the aggressor, and the 
Romans intervened to force an rmfavourable peace upon the 
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BithjTiian king. A few yeais later Attains avenged himself 
upon Prusias instigating his own son, Niconiedes, to 
dethrone him. On this occasion the Senate made a half- 
hearted attempt to save Prusias, but took no further steps 
when Attains presented it vith an accomplished fact. 

In 133 B.C. the inexplicable caprice of the next Pergamene 
ruler, Attains III, in bequeathing his cronm to Rome, made a 
sudden end of the Attalid monarchy. The most successful 
of the Hellenistic states in the second century vanished like a 
ship that is scuttled by its own captain. 

§ 4. ANTIOCHUS IV AND EGYPT 

For the Seleucid monarchy the Peace of Apamea was to all 
appearances the beginning of the end. Deprived of its Aegean 
sea-front and of its recruitment areas in Greece, it seemed like 
the giant Antjeus in mid-air. Moreover, the giant was now 
shedding limb after limb. Hardly had the Romans detached 
Asia Minor, than the kings and governors of the northern and 
eastemborderlands beganto lop off other territories (pp . 73, 76). 
Nevertheless, the Seleucid realm recovered from its losses and 
for a while resumed a commanding position in the Near East. 
In the remaining provinces of Syria and Cilicia, Babylonia and 
Media, the colonizing activities of the dynasty had so far 
achieved their work, that a native revolt against Greek rule 
was now' out of the question ; and under a capable administra- 
tion these districts could furnish resources sufficient to re- 
constitute the monarchy as a first-class power. Amputation 
had made the state more self-contained and had given it 
greater organic vitality. Under Antiochus’ son, Seleucus IV, 
the kingdom went through an uneventful phase of convales- 
cence. Under Seleucus’ brother, Antiochus TV, it resumed an 
active and even a dominant part in the affairs of the Near 
East. The more obvious side of Antiochus’ character was 
expressed in his nickname, “ the Madman ” (Epimanes - — a 
play on his cult-name, “ Epiphanes,” or “ god-on-earth ”)• 
Among Hellenistic kings he stood out as the Bohemian on 
the Throne. Having spent some years in Rome as a hostage, 
he played at Roman Republic in Antioch by instituting a toy 
sedileship and soliciting the votes of the burgesses in a snow- 
white toga ; he played at Greek democracy by hobnobbing 
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with the townsfolk in the public baths. From these harmless 
antics, and from his ruinous showmanship, which eventually 
reduced him to serious financial straits, he derived the 
semblance of a Greek Nero. But with these frivolous traits he 
combined a true Selcucid capacity for hard work, and he 
clearly realized the importance of strengthening the Hellenic 
element in his dominions b}’’ other means than immigration 
from Greece. Under his rule many towns of mixed population 
which had become ripe for full self-government received new 
charters of a Hellenic tj^ic^ ; and the Selcucid army was 
reconstituted on a more Greek pattern than that of Antiochus 
III. 

In 171 Antiochus IV had the opportimity of testing his 
strength upon the Ptolemies, who at this time reopened the 
question of Coclc-Syria and prepared for its reconquest. In 
Egypt the semi-anarchy of the opening years of Ptolemy V 
had been succeeded by a period of good administration under 
the regent Arislomcncs (c. 201-195) ; and Ptolemy himself on 
coming of age proved a far more vigorous ruler than his father. 
Since 200 n.c. the countr}’’ had been distracted with native 
revolts which flared up again from time to time for some fifteen 
j>'ears. In 187 the rebellion in Upper Egypt was ended by the 
recapture of Thebes ; in 183 the insurgents in the Delta were 
finally suppressed. In those campaigns Ptolemy V laid the 
seeds of future trouble by acts of perfidy and savage reprisals ; 
but he tempered severe military repression noth ^vise political 
concessions,- and he obtained, at any rate, a respite from 
native unrest. He did not live to take up again the problem 
of Ccele-Syria, and after his death (181) his widow, Cleopatra, 
who assumed the regency on behalf of their eldest son, 
Ptolemy. VI, maintained friendly relations witli Antioch, ns 
befitted a princess of Selcucid birth. But after the death of 
the queen-regent (c. 178) the ministers, Eulaaus and Lenseus, 
prepared for a new invasion of Ccele-Syria in 170. 

‘ A oonsidorablo number of Selcucid towns colebrntod Antiooliua’ gift of 
autonomy by assuming tho name of Antiocheia or Epiphanoio, and by issuing 
mtmioipal coinogoa in bronzo. 

’ Tlio famous Eosotta Stone in tho British Museum contains a voto of 
thanks by tho synod of Egyption priests to Ptolemy V for stamping out tho 
robollions and for various acta of liberality to tho native clergy and laity 
(190 iJ.a.}. Brit. Mus. Inter., 1065 •, Ditt., O.Q.I., DO ; English Translation 
in E. B. Bovan, Egypt under the Ptolemaie Dynasty, p. 203 5. 
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The Egyptian advance into Ccele-SjTia was forestalled by 
Antiochus, who caught the Ptolemaic forces in the border- 
desert and scattered them so completely that he was able to 
proceed as far as Memphis without opposition. Euteus 
(whose motives in this matter are not clear) cormselled 
Ptolemy \T[ to flee the country, but the jmrmg king was 
captured at sea and brought back to Memphis. Antiochus 
now appeared to have Egypt in his power. But a popular 
revolution at Alexandria replaced the captive king by his 
younger brother, Ptolemy VTI, and Eulseus and Lenseus by a 
more competent board of ministers. This new government so 
improved the defences of the capital that Antiochus left 
Ptolemy VI to carry on the war against his usurping brother 
and himself withdrew from Egypt, retaining only the frontier- 
fortress of Pelusium in liis hands. A temporary reconciliation 
between the two Ptolemies, who agreed to set up a joint 
kingship at Alexandria, disappointed Antiochus’ hope of the 
tAvo brothers keeping each other in play. But in 168 he sud- 
denlj' re-entered Egypt, and at the same time occupied 
Cyprus with the help of a disloyal Ptolemaic governor. In 
this campaign the Seleucid immcier reached Alexandria with- 
out a serious check, and prepared to put it under siege. 

But Antiochus was baulked of his prey bj* foreign inter\''en- 
tion. During his first campaign attempts at intercession had 
been made by some envoys from Greek cities on a sacred 
embassy, and by a deputation sent from Rhodes expressly 
to arrange a peace. The king out-argued the former mission 
and snubbed the latter ; but on his second expedition he was 
made, so to speak, to put up his hands to an agent from Rome. 
Though Eulaeus and Lenseus had obtained a centenary renewal 
of the treaty between Egjpt and Rome, the Third Macedonian 
War and an embassy from Antiochus (who was sane enough 
to value good relations with the Republic) had prevented the 
Senate from assisting either of the Ptolemies. But it was the 
set policy of the Senate to check the growth of a new Seleucid 
empire. Therefore as soon as the battle of Pydna had freed 
its hands it sent an order to Antiochus to evacuate both 
Egypt and Cjprus. The Roman envoy, Popilius Lrenas, 
lianded to him the Senate’s dispatch vdthout comment, and 
Avhen the king asked for time to consider his answer, drew a 
ring round him ivith his staff and bade him say “ yes ” or 
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“ no ” before he stepped out of the circle. Antiochus pocketed 
the affront, abandoned his recent gains, and on his return to 
Sjrria took his revenge by celebrating at Daphne a pageant 
which far outdid the splendid triumph of .®milius Paullus 
after Pydna. 

By the masterful intervention of Popilius Egypt was freed 
once for all from the danger of Seleueid invasion. But hardly 
had Antiochus evacuated Egypt than the two kings fell out. 
In 165 the elder brother obtained evidence that his partner 
was plotting against him, but with a family loyalty imusual in 
his dynasty he gave the culprit a free pardon. In the next 
year the pardoned sinner repaid this generosity by expelling 
Ptolemy VI with the help of the Alexandrian mob, which at 
this time took sides with the younger king as being of its omi 
choice. The exile repaired to Rome and presented himself to 
the Senate, like a fallen hero in a Euripidean traged 5 '', with 
all the trappings of misery. His dramatic appeal was not 
without effect upon that stony-hearted assembly, which 
resolved that he should be restored to Egypt and Cj’prus, 
and that Ptolemy VII should receive Gyrene as an appanage — 
a compromise recalling the practice of the third-century 
Ptolemies. The Senate’s decision, however, was forestalled 
by the Alexandrians, who fell out of humour with their ovti 
nominee, and made him take his turn of going on travel. 
(163) Taking a leaf out of his elder brother’s book, Ptolemy 
VII betook himself to Rome and induced the Senate, with an 
inconsequence of which that body was not infrequently guilty 
in regard to Greek affairs, to transfer Cjq)rus to him. But the 
successful suitor was left to be his o^vn bailiff ; Ptolemy VI, 
Avith a belated show of firmness, refused to yield Cyprus, and 
a rebellion at Gyrene prevented the yoimger brother from 
using self-help. In 154 Ptolemy VII returned to Rome and 
exposed to the Senate some Itnife-marks on his bod}’' as evi- 
dence that Ptolemy VI had sought to murder him. Once 
more dramatic realism carried the day, for the Senate now 
backed up its pre-vious decision vath an invitation to Rome’s 
allies in the East to assist Ptolemy VII. But the elder brother 
again stood firm ; the Roman allies made no move ; and an 
attempt by Ptolemy VII to invade Cyprus on his own account 
resulted in his capture. With tmexampled forgivingness 
Ptolemy VI restored his prisoner to C}’rene, and henceforth 
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reigned rmmolested in Egypt and Cyprus. Thus freed from 
domestic war, Ptolemy VI was able to requite the invasion of 
Antiochus by fomenting dissension in the Seleucid dominions. 


§ 5. CIVIL WAR IN SYRIA 

In the Seleucid monarchy a new era of disputed succes- 
sions had begun with the death of Seleucus IV in 175. This 
ruler had been murdered by his minister, Hehodorus, probably 
■with the intention of exercising rule in the name of an infant 
son of the dead king (Antiochus by name).^ But the legal 
succession was set aside by Seleucus’ brother, Antiochus IV, 
who at that time was in favour with Rome and ivith Per- 
gamum. With troops borrowed from king Eumenes he dis- 
posed of Heliodorus and his puppet, and saved the coimtry 
from a minority reign "with an unscrupulous regent- In 163 
Antiochus IV died prematurely of disease, leaving a boy, 
Antiochus V, to succeed him, and a regent named Lysias, 
But for a second time a minority reign was averted by an 
intruder from abroad. When Amtio^us TV became king, 
his place at Rome as a hostage was taken by his nephew, 
Demetrius, the eldest son of Seleucus Until 162 the 
Senate detained Demetrius, despite the fact that he was the 
rightful heir to the throne of Seleucus IV ; but in that year 
he escaped to Syria" and at once won over army and people. 
Ha'vdng removed Lysias and liis ward "without difficulty, 
Demetrius prepared a campaign against the governor of 
Babylonia, Timarchus, who had set himself up as a rival 
king. But Timarchus’ subjects went over to the legitimate 
ruler on his first appearance, and the pretender was promptly 
executed. The new king had greater difficulty in obtaining 
recognition from the Senate. In addition to the personal 
offence of his flight from Rome, he had to atone for the 
murder of a Roman commissioner, Cn. Octavius, 'who had 
been sent to Antioch in 162 to enforce some half-forgotten 
disarmament clauses of the Peace of Apamea and had been 
lynched by the folk of the capital, enraged at the sight of 

^ On Antiochus the son of Seleucus IV see E. R. Bevon, Cambr. Anc. BisC-i 
Vm, p. 713-4. 

* Tlie flight of Demetrius from Romo is narrated at length by Polybius 
(XXXm, chs. 19 5.), -who had a hand in smuggling the prince away. 
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burning sliips and of hamstrung elephants. Fortunately 
Demetrius had an opportunity of stating his case to an 
influential Roman named Tiberius Gracchus (father of the 
land-reformer), who was his personal friend. On Gracchus’ 
recommendation the Senate made its peace with Demetrius. 

But Demetrius had hardly come to terms %vith Rome than 
he began to make enemies elsewhere. He annoyed the tows- 
foUc of Antioch with a haughty demeanour suggesting that 
Domitian had come to reign in place of Nero. He offended 
king Attains by supporting a rival candidate for the tlirone 
of Cappadocia. He embroiled himself with Ptolemy VI by 
attempting to annex Cyprus in coUusion with a traitorous 
governor. In revenge, Attalus and Ptolemy suborned a fresh 
pretender, a youth named Balas, who was passed off as a son 
of Antiochus With Pergamene and Egj^ptian troops 

Alexander Balas (as he now styled himself) easily overpowered 
Demetrius, who was deserted by his own troops and feU in 
battle. (152-0) The new king, who had secured recognition 
from Rome in advance, at first also won the favour of the 
Antiochenes ; but he proved himself utterly incompetent as 
a ruler. His incapacity invited a counter-attack from a son 
and namesake of Demetrius, who landed in Cilicia with a 
corps of Cretan mercenaries, although he was as yet a mere 
boy. (147) At the same time Ptolemy VI advanced with an 
army into Syria, ostensibly in aid of Balas. But he quarrelled 
with Balas' — ^presumably about the price of his assistance’ — 
and transferred his support to the young Demetrius. Pressing 
on in pursuit of Balas, he entered Antioch and was offered the 
Seleucid crown by the townsfolk, who had not turned against 
Balas in order to make Demetrius long. After an interval of a 
hundred years a Idng of Egypt again was arbiter of the 
Seleucid dominions ; but Ptolem}'' “W, who realized that by 
accepting the crown he might be dra%vn into fresh conflict 
wth Rome and with his brother at Cjnrene, persuaded the 
Antiochenes to accept Demetrius and kept nothing for him- 
self except Coele-Syria. By this arrangement the old frontiers 
between the two kingdoms were momentarily restored. But 
the compromise between Ptolemy and Demetrius was 
challenged by Balas, who made a rally in Cilicia and attempted 
a new dash upon Antioch. The evicted king was heavily 
defeated and lost his life in the rout ; but Ptolemy also died 
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from tJic cffccls of a fall dnrinp tlic battle, and his army fell 
into such confusion that Denielrius caj)lnrod it and recovmd 
Ccclc-SjTia at one blow. (145) With tins cnmj)aipn tlic long 
struggle between Ploleinics and Sclcucids was brought to n 
close. 


§G. civil. WAII IK nGYIT 

In Egj’pt llie sudden dcatli of Ptolemy VI threatoned to 
cre.atc a minority reign for tlic third time in succession. But 
the rightful licir to the crown was at once set aside by Ptolemy 
VII, who hastened from Cyrene to Alexandria, put his brother’s 
cliild to death, and reunited the Ibolcmaic dominions. In 
addition to his brotlicr’s throne, the new king also won his 
widow, Cleopatra II, ^ despite the fact tliat he liad just killed 
her son, and he presently gave her a new son, Ptolemy 
jMemphites. But he renewed domestic strife in taking Cleo- 
patra’s daughter by her first husband, Cleopatra III, to be his 
second wife. The elder Cleopatra, however wilbng to stifle 
natural sentiment in order to remain a queen, was not pre- 
pared to share her crown with a young girl. She therefore 
stirred up a frondc against the king among the Alexandrines, 
who had long lost their early affection for Ptolcm}’’ VII." 
The king repeatedly set his troops on to tlic townsfolk ; but 
in 131/0 he Avas cornered in the street-fighting and fled to 
Cjqirus, taking Ptolemy ^lempliitcs uith him. To punish his 
ungrateful wife he reproduced in actual life the storj' of Medea 
by carAung up the boy iMemphites and sending the seA'cred 
• limbs in a hamper as a birthday present to Cleopatra. In 129 
he recoA’^ered Alexandria and droA'c out Ids first Avife, Avho took 
refuge at Antioch ; but in 124 he invited her back, and 
apparently lived Avlth her happily cAmr after. JIcanAvhile the 
government of Egypt had fallen into confusion, and the people 
had to put up AV’ith much oppression from the officials. In 
118 Ptolemy VII issued a comprehensWe act of amnesty and 
strict and detailed AA-arnings against future acts of mal- 
adnnnistration.® With this belated example of statesmanship 

^ Cleopatra II -was tlio sister of both tho kings. Such sister-marriages no 
longer excited comment at Alexandria. , 

® Tlio townsfolk called iiim Physcon (** PuiBng Billy ’*) on account of 
fatness. 

* P. Teblunit, I, 6. 
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the king restored order in his sorely tried realm. In the 
com’se of the civil wars the Alexandrines had aispealed to the 
Senate against their monarch, and no less a personage than 
Seipio JEmilianns came to Alexandria on a tour of inspection. 
The destroyer of Carthage treated Ptolemy Avith little more 
courtesy than Popilius had shown to Antiochus TV ; but on 
his recommendation the Senate took no action against the 
king. 

At his death in 116 Ptolemy VII sprang one more surprise 
upon his house by leaving Cyrene to an illegitimate son 
named Apion. This arrangement apparently went tmcon- 
tested, and henceforward Cyrene remained detaehed from 
Eg 3 ^pt. But its new dynasty did not sm-vive its founder, for 
Apion, dying childless in 96, transferred his rights to the 
Roman Republic, which after some liesitation took up the 
legacy and converted his dominion into a Roman province. 
(74) 

In Egypt the feud between Ptolemy VI and VII was 
repeated between the latter’s two sons by Cleopatra III. 
The elder brother, Ptolemy VIII, at first had the support 
of the Alexandrines, and the younger, Ptolemy IX, had to be 
content with the appanage of Cyprus. But Cleopatra, who 
was a third claimant for power and hoped that her younger 
son would make a more convenient puppet, turned the 
passions of the city-mob against the elder by pretending that 
he had plotted her murder. (108) The two Ptolemies now 
played Box and Cox, for while the yotmger brother returned 
to Alexandria the reigning king escaped to Cyprus and 
estabhshed himself there. The further moves in this game 
of cross purposes need not be followed out here. After the 
death of his mother (whom he was suspected of having 
killed) Ptolemy IX lost the faA’^our of the Alexandrines. In 
89 he was expelled but fought his way back ; in 88 he was 
again driven out and lost his life in a second attempt to force 
his return. Hereupon Ptolemy VIII was received back in 
Alexandria and for a while rcimited Eg 3 ^t and Cj'prus. 

The outstanding feature of the closing epoch of Ptolemaic 
history is that the remaining kings were little more than 
tlie puppets of the Alexandrian mob or of Roman politicians, 
but that the last of the queens, Cleopatra 'SHI, played for 
the highest stakes of ail rulers of Egypt. In 80 b.c. the 
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Having thus extinguished tlic legiOmatc „y 

diuiasty, they set up a bastard son of Ptolemy ^otan> 

XI Auletes. After twenty-one years of . j jn, 

the Roman Senate would neither avow nor 
Ptolemy XI paid a colossal bribe to the tnum^ ^ 

Pompey to confirm his title by an act of the • ^ { 

In the foUowing year, it is true, he -’as expelled^ the ^ 
his capital, who resented his J ' 1 bled 

subserviency to a foreign power, but in oj (af 
interregnum by his eldest daughter, Berenice \ , and a y 
of improvised husbands) he was reinstated ^y- ^ 
force under Pompey’s handy-man A. Gabinius. shared 

XI died peacefully, but in leavmg his ^ ^^y, 

between an adolescent daughter, Cleopatra discord 

Ptolemy XII, he brought on a new speU of XH 

and of mob-rule. The Alexandrians ^/=^P;d a^ 

to expel Cleopatra, and when Ctesar, olurrm 

PharLlus, made a descent upon f ® f^^^"fnedUth 

and forced the Idng to receive back his sister, they 3 

Ptolemy’s household troops in a surprise attack upon 
Roman forces and kept them under close f f J^^^/syria 
quarter. (48-7) With the help of a rehef W ^ 

CiEsar eventually routed his assailants remstated 
patra ; in place of Ptolemy XII, who ,I^«d disappeared 
rout, he associated mth her a younger brother, 1 ^b-rule 

The “ Bellum Alexandruiium ” marks end o 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, and the begiiming o , jis- 

dynasty’s counter-attack upon the Romans. l^sd 

cover the weakest point in Csesar s armour, ^.^richofa 

■ played upon his amorous passions and had game s 

Ld upon him that Ac ttas omholdened to Mow 
Rome, with a view to becoming his wife and the Hr ,g 

empress. It is true that, after two sojourn m 

Vatican villa (46-44), her hopes were dashed bj tiie 
of her lover ; but on her return to Alexandria she 
free to upset Ciesar’s recent settlement of Egypt oy 
away with Ptolemy XIII and setting herself up as soie 
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Moreover, in 41 b.c. a progress by the tritunvir Mark Antony 
through the Levant gave Cleopatra a second opportimity of 
assailing Rome through a Roman imperator. Though Antony 
for several years remained undecided between his passion for ’ 
her and his loyalty to his colleague Octavian and to Rome, 
he eventually committed himself to an overt marriage with the 
Egyptian queen, and was induced by her to reconstitute a 
greater Egypt out of Roman territory by ceding to her a 
portion of Syria, Cilicia and Cyprus. (36) In Rome the 
report was spread' — and we need not hastily reject it' — ^that 
she had revived her dreams of becoming a Roman empress 
and was urging Antony to make room for lier by supplanting 
Octavian. But if Cleopatra had rightly gauged the phant 
temper of Antony, she fatally miscalculated the stubborn 
pride of Octavian and his capacity for rallying Roman 
sentiment in the face of an attack by a foreign power. After 
the dSbdcIe of Actium and the death of Antony she had to 
meet Octavian with no other weapon than her personal 
charm. Having failed to penetrate Ids defences, she resolutely 
took her own life, and thus ended the Ptolemaic dynasty 
and Greek rule in Egypt. 


§ 7. THE BREAK-UP OF THE SELEUCID MONARCHY 

The history of the Seleucid dynasty after 145 was no less 
stormy than that of the Ptolemies, and the consequences of 
its chronic feuds were more immediately suicidal, for their 
dominions fell a prey to watchful neighbours who made good 
use of their opportunities. 

The misgivings with which the Antiochenes had accepted 
the boy-king Demetrius II were fully justified by the event. 
His Cretan mercenaries, led by a captain named Lasthenes, 
set up an undisguised military despotism, beating down 
successive risings by the toAvnsfoIk with indiscriminate 
savagery. In the worst of these riots the soldatesca 
dehberately fired a whole quarter of the town and systemati- 
cally fusilladed the crowds from the housetops. But the 
native troops in the depot at Apamea, whose sympathies lay 
with the civilians against the foreign Janissaries, rallied 
round an officer named Diodotus, who raised up an infant 
son of Balas in opposition to Demetrius and drove the 
IS 
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Cretans out of Antioch. Once in possession of the capital 
Diodotus made away %vith Balas’ son and assumed the 
crown tmder the name of Trj'phon. (142) But his authority 
did not extend beyond the Orontes valley, for Demetrius 
retained the coast-to'wns and Babylonia. Thus the parti- 
tioning of the Seleucid dominions between rival rulers, 
which had nearly destroyed the kingdom in the later years 
of the third century, was resumed ; and it was repeated 
heneeforth until there were no dominions left to di\*idc. 

For the moment, indeed, civil war was suspended owing to a 
surprise move by Demetrius, who had now come of age and 
had taken the government into liis own hands. Ignoring 
Trj'phon, and apparently not troubling to make a truce with 
him, he collected his forces for a counter-attack upon Jlithri- 
dates I of Partliia, who had profited by the recent disorders 
to invade Babylonia (p. 76). Had Demetrius won his 
Parthian campaign, no doubt his reputation would have 
grown in such measure as to give him an easy victory in 
the final reckoning with TrjTihon. By his defeat and capture 
he left a free field to Tryphon. But this king’s authority 
rested on little else than the resentment of the Antiochenes 
against the tyraimy of Demetrius, and with the disappearnace 
of the latter the basis of the usurper’s power was withdrawn. 
Moreover, the intrusion on the Seleucid throne of a man who 
had not a drop of Seleucid blood in his veins was botmd to be 
cliallenged by the remaining members of the royal family- 
In 139 a brother of Demetrius II named Antiochus Sidetes 


made a descent upon Sjnia- and easily expelled Trj’phon. 
Under Antiochus ’VHI Sjnia, Palestine and Cilicia, the sur- 
wing renmants of the Seleucid empire, were reimited tmder 
a ruler of high ability. By 130 these territories had so far 
recovered from pretdous misrule, that they could provide the 
king with a strong army for his expedition against the 
Parthians. 


The disaster wliich befell this expedition in 129 (pp. 77-S) 
was a blow from which the Seleucid kingdom never recovered. 
Its man-power was fatally reduced, and its last capabk 
ruler perished in the rout. The vacant throne was in the 
first instance re-occupied by Demetrius II, whom the Parthiau 
king had released in the earlier stages of the war in order to 
foment trouble in Antiochus’ rear. But with the stigma of 
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ten years’ bondage added to ]n‘s previous unpopularity, he 
was swept away in a ncAv rebellion. (125) Henceforth Seleucid 
history resolves itself into a struggle between the two branches 
of the royal house, the descendants of Demetrius 11 and 
of Antioehus VII, who engaged in a never-ending round of 
< robber raids upon each other and lost the ordinary duties of 
government out of sight. The preoccupation of the Partlxian 
kings with nomad invasions on their northern and eastern 
frontiers saved the Seleucid lands from complete absorption 
in an Oriental empire. But its remaining territories were 
nibbled away by other neighbours. Tlie Jews creep up to 
. Mt. Carmel (p. 230) ; the Nabataeans advance from Petra to 
Damascus ; in 83 king Tigranes of Armenia carries all Syria 
save a few coastland tovms. In annexing Syria and Cilicia 
{05-3 B.c.) Pompey ended the Seleucid anarchy ; the 
monarchy had virtuaUj'’ perished with Antioehus VII. 

* 

§ 8. THE KINGDOM OF JUD.ffiA 

The establishment of an independent kingdom of Judaea 
was the combined result of mistakes by the Seleucid kings 
in their treatment of that country, and of their incessant 
domestic feuds. 

"Wlien Palestine was transferred from Ptolemies to Seleu- 
cids as the result of the Fifth Syrian War (pp. 93-4), the 
native populations were at first little affected by the change 
of rulers. In Judiea internal administration remained in the 
hands of the priestly caste, subject to the payment of the 
usual taxes and approval of new High Priests by the king at 
Antioch. The first conflict between Jcavs and Seleucids 
arose out of the financial embarrassments of the monarchy 
after the peace of Apamea, which made them cast envious 
eyes on the temple treasures at Jerusalem. About 175 
Heliodorus, the minister of Seleucus IV, attempted a raid 
upon this fund, but was deterred, presumably by fear of a 
popular riot. In 169 Antioehus IV, returning from Egypt, 
actually carried off part of the sacred moneys. 

But the chief cause of Jewish rebellion was an ill-judged 
endeavour of Antioehus IV to force Hellenic customs upon 
the people. The policy of Hellenization, which Antioehus 
embraced as a means of making his subject-population 
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more homogeneous and more activel}’' loyal, was not without 
adherents in Judiea. Early in his reign the High Priest 
“Jason” (i.e. Jesus) founded a gymnasium and a corps of 
ephebi, and had Jerusalem reconstituted as a Greek city 
imder the name of Antioch. These innovations naturally 
raised opposition among strict followers of the Law ; and 
indeed it seems clear that Jason — ^who had bought his office 
from Antiochus mth a promise of higher tribute, only to be 
deposed later on in favour of a still higher bidder named 
Slenelaus' — was a mere adventurer Avith no enlightened ideals 
of reform. Yet so long as Antiochus merely approved the 
actions of the native Hellenizers, and so long as these did not 
offend the cardinal tenets of the Jewish faith, the risk of 
revolt against the Seleucids remained remote. But in 167 
the king issued a double challenge to the Jewish people. 
On the pretext of some slight disturbances during his 
Egj’ptian campaigns, he entered Jerusalem, let his troops 
loose upon the townsfolk and established a fortress for a per- 
manent garrison. Furthermore, he transferred the Temple 
to the service of Zeus Olympius and attempted to enforce 
Zeus-worship both in Jerusalem and in the country.^ 

In abandoning the tolerant attitude of all Hellenistic 
rulers since Alexander towards the Jewish religion, Antiochus 
discredited the Hellenizing party in Palestine and mobilized 
the upholders of the strict faith. About 166 a priest named 
IMattathias took up arms against the agents of proselytization 
at Modem (H.W. of Jerusalem), and after his death his son 
Judas collected an insurgent band which defeated in gueixilla 
two expeditionary forces, the second under the minister 
Lysias. {165~4) Unable to procure reinforcements froi’'^ 
Antiochus, who was engaged at this time in Armenia, Lysias 
bought peace with concessions. He restored the Temple 
Jehovah and granted an amnesty to the rebels, on condition 
that they should not molest the HeUenizers. Thus sSta 
three years’ trial the policy of persecution was abandoned, 
and it was never resumed. But the ^tims of the pers^n- 
tion were no longer in the mood for reciprocal toleration. 
On the outskirts Judas made reprisals on gentile populations 
which had attacked their Jewish residents, and in Jerusalem 

1 At Samaria a vrorstip of Zens Xenina vraa instituted vrith seecc^S 
success. 
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they set siege to the Hellenizers and the Selencid garrison. 
In 162 Lysias, as regent of Antiochus V, returned to Palestine 
wdth a strong army and overpowered Judas in a battle south 
of Jerusalem, but ovdng to the insecurity of his position 
at Antioch he did not press the pirrsuit. He therefore 
renewed the previous treaty with Judas and replaced the 
High Priest Menelaus, whose extortions had made him odious, 
by a person named “ Alcimus ” (Eliakim). 

This compromise fared no better than that of 164. Judas 
could not agree with Alcimus, whose orthodoxy was more than 
suspect ; and in 161 he entered into negotiations with the 
Roman Senate, which accorded him a treaty.^ Though this 
compact never became operative, it held the menace of Roman 
intervention over the Seleucid kings, and it implicitly repudi- 
ated their authority. In 161-0 the new king, Demetrius I, 
sent tliree successive expeditions to Palestine, the third of 
which, under a general named Bacchides, resulted in tlie defeat 
and death of Judas. For ten years Jerusalem lay qmet, and 
Palestine was held by a network of fortified posts. Near the 
desert border two of Judas’ brothers, Jonathan and Simon, 
kept up a guerrilla ; but it is probable that Seleucid rtde would 
have been permanently restored in Judaea, had not new 
dynastic quarrels undone Bacchides’ work. In 150 two dis- 
putants for the Seleucid tlirone held an auction for the 
support of Jonathan. Demetrius undertook to withdraw 
Bacchides’ garrisons from Palestine, and to confer upon him 
the title of “ aUy ” ; Balas offered him the High Priesthood. 
Jonathan accepted all these gifts in turn, and under pretence 
of assisting one Seleucid against another he extended his 
authority beyond Judaea. In 147, as an ally of Balas, he 
captured Joppa and gave his dominion a sea-front ; in 145 
he supported Demetrius II Avith a corps which outdid the 
Cretans at the great massacre of Antioch (p. 225). From 
Tryphon Jonathan subsequently received the title of “ kins- 
man,” and Simon the governorship of Cosle-Syria ; and the 
brothers used their new authority to capture Gaza and to 

A The genuineness of this compact has often been impugned, but nvithout 
adeqviate reason. For a recent discussion see Ed. Meyer, TJrspntng und 
Anfangc des Christeniums, n, p. 240, n. 4 ; M. S. Ginsburg, Borne et la Judie, 
ch. 3 ; Taubler, Imperium Bomanum, p. 230 fi. But the last-named author ' 
has shown that the treaty was granted by the Senate alone and not ratified 
by the Comitia. 
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renew Ote siege of tlic garrison at Jerusalem. It is true that, 
once established, Trj’plion turned against the Jewish leaders 
and got rid of Jonathan by kidnapping. But Simon main- 
tained the siege of the citadel, which surrendered in 141. 
With the fall of this fortress the process of eradicating Hellenic 
influence from Jerusalem was completed. Hciinwhilc Try- 
phon’s rival, Demetrius II, had offered to remit all futinc 
tribute from Judnsa on payment of a lump sum. The virtual 
independence of Palestine now seemed assured. But in ISf 
Antiochus ^'TI, as king of a rcimited realm, required sub- 
mission of Simon, and tribute for .Toppa and other Jewish 
conquests otitside of Judrea. Upon Simon refusing these 
terms he invested .Tcrusalcm and starved it into surrender, 
(134-2) Though some of his staff advised him to settle the 
Jem’sh question by exterminating the Jewish people, lie 
merely enforced acceptance of his previous conditions and 
made the Jews liable to militarj’’ aids. In 131-29 John 
HjTcanus, the son of Simon (who had been murdered in 134 
in a family quarrel), accompanied Antiochus VII on his 
Parthian expedition, but siurvived the rout and lived on for 
another tAventy-five j'cars in complete emancipation from 
Scleucid authority. Not content Avith independence, he pro- 
fited by the now chronic confusion in Sjwia to extend his 
poAver in all directions. Under his successors, Aristohulus 
(104-3) and iUexander Jannscus (103-78), the growth of 
Greater Judsea continued. In Transjotdania expansion was 
checked by the parallel adArance of the Nabatreans from 
Petra towards Damascus ; but southward the new Jewish 
state extended to the Eg 37 )tian frontier, and in a northern 
direction to 3It. Carmel, In some of the conquered regions 
the Jews secured their ascendancy by forcible conA’^ersions 
such as Antiochus had A-ainly attempted at their expense. 
Their proselytizings were attended vrith more lasting results, 
and in Galilee (which Avas incorporated by Aristobulus) 
the introduction of the Jewish Law had results as far-reaching 
as any conquest of Hellenism under Alexander’s successors. 
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prestige,^ and supplied the recruits for the corps 
at Alexandria and Antioch “ Macedonian ” and “ Guards- 
man ” became almost sjTionjTnous terms. But if the demand 
for Macedonians was unlimited, their supply quickly ran 
short. As soon as Maccdon again became a separate Mng- 
dom the flow of recruits to other coujitrics was slopped, for 
Cassander and the Antigonids could spare none for serNdcc 
abroad. In tlic third ccnlurj’^ tlie “ Macedonians ” in the 
Scleucid and Ptolemaic forces were mostly the descendants 
of Slaccdonian settlers ; by 200 the term had come to include 
Greeks, and possibly even Asiatics, admitted to the house- 
hold troops. Outside Macedonia the part played by Jfacc- 
donians was therefore a declining one, like that of the Itabans 
in the army of the Roman empire. 

t^^len Macedonians became scarce, their place was taken in 
the first instance by Greeks. Already in the foirrth century 
there had been a steady outward flow of Greek soldiers of 
adventure. In Alexander’s army the Greek element eventu- 
ally became the strongest in numbers, and in the third century 
the Greeks everywhere outside of lilaccdonia Proper furnished 
the largest European contingents. Tlic Greek recruits were 
not drawn luiiformly from all parts of the Greek lands. The 
cities of the Aegean seaboard continued to supply sailors 
rather than soldiers, and with Leosthenes the line of famous 
Athenian condoiiieri came to an end. On the other hand, 
Crete and the Peloponnesus remained as prolific as ever, and 
in Central Greece AStolia became an important new source of 
supply. In 201 a Ptolemaic agent met with such alarming 
success in enlisting the youth of .®tolia that the government 
of that country had to put an embargo upon lus activities. 
In point of quality the Greeks were approximately equal to 
the Macedonians, and where uniformity of drill and equipment 
Avas considered desirable they could readily adapt themselves 
to Macedonian methods. But towards the end of the third 
century the stream of Greek recruits began in turn to fail. 
In the second century Crete alone kept up its former quotas ; 
outside of Emrope the Greek element in the Hellenistic armies 
was henceforth supplied from the colonies in Asia and Egypt. 

* A remarkable tribute to the Macedonian troops of his own day '"’o® 
paid by Polybius (V, 2, 5), who declared that they were both the best fighters 
and the most patient at enduring fatigue work. 
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Tliough Alexander had freely admitted barbarians into his 
army, his immediate successors, intent on maintaining Greco- 
]\racedonian ascendancy, made more sparing use of these alien 
elements, mostly relegating them to the auxiliary services. 
Yet it was not long before barbarian troops reappeared in the 
fighting-line. The governors of the upper provinces probably 
had recourse to Iranian troops from the first ; the Seleucids 
certainly made plentiful use of them. In Asia Minor Eumenes 
defeated Blaeedonian troops witli his Cappadocian horsemen 
(p. 14) ; the Seleucids drew freely upon the mountaineers 
of the southern highlands who subsequently served the Byzan- 
tine emperors so well, and the Attalids similarly enrolled the 
Mysians and the hill-folk of the north. The Ptolemies pro- 
bably employed auxiliary corps of Jews in Egypt, as the 
Persians had done before them ; and Ptolemy IV won the 
battle of Raphia by drafting Eg3q5tians into his phalanx 
(pp. 91-2). In Europe Lysimaehus imitated Alexander in the 
use of Tliracian troops ; at Sellasia Boson’s IIl 5 ’Tian contin- 
gent played a winning part (p. 162). Galatians were first 
enlisted by Gonatas ; but Seleucids and Attalids and even 
Ptolemies followed suit. At Rapliia Antiochus Ill’s army 
counted tlirec Macedonians or Greeks to every four Asiatics ; 
at Magnesia it contained only one soldier of European stock 
to every tAvo Asiatics. But however much reduced in num- 
bers, the Grcco-l\raccdonian element always formed the 
nucleus of the Hellenistic fighting forces. The barbarian 
troops were sometimes equipped and drilled in jMacedonian 
fashion, and their commanders Avere frequently (though not 
invariably) draAAm from the ruling race. At the least the 
Hellenistic armies AA'ere as Greek as Wellington’s force at 
Waterloo aa'us British, and more so than the army of the 
Roman Empire was Roman in the strict sense of that term. 
In the third century the A'^arious nationalities were usually 
grouped in separate corps, but in the second etlmic distinc- 
tions Avere often relaxed. Just as “ ]\Iacedonian ” had come 
to mean “ guardsman,” so “ Persian,” “ Mysian,” etc., stood 
for a certain driU or accoutrement.^ 

* Compare the otlmio names of the Boman nuxilia. Papyri of the second 
century often mention a class of people known as llipirai Tijt 'Emyoi^s. Tlie 
exact meaning of this term remains uncertain, but it cannot mean real . 
Iranians. 
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§2. CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

The army of Alexander was mainly composed of regular 
soldiers who remained continuously ivith the colours. His 
immediate successors maintained their forces on a similar 
basis. Being engaged in almost incessant warfare, they re- 
quired to keep their troops on a permanent war footing, and 
they could raise the funds for their upkeep by drawing upon 
the unspent treasures of Alexander, or by resolute taxation. 
But in the third centm-y, wiien longer spells of peace inter- 
vened, and pay-lists had to be cut dowm for lack of imlimited 
funds, the regular establishments were reduced to skeleton 
cadres consisting of the rajm! guards, the garrisons, and a 
few special units such as the elephant corps. 

Of the devices for supplementmg the standing forces, con- 
scription was familiar alike to Macedonians, Greeks and 
Orientals, and w'as apphed to all three. In Macedon and the 
Greek Homeland, where the troops were seldom required to 
fight far from home, the greater part of the field forces was 
usually raised in this fashion. In Egypt conscription was 
certainly employed for the fleet, ^ and it may be assumed that 
both here and in the Asiatic raonarclues the natives w^ere 
liable to be impressed into the army. But in practice there 
were sti-ict limits to this method of recruitment. In the 
Hellenistic period the aversion to mihtarj’' service w'hich had 
begun to shmv in the Greek cities before the time of Alex- 
ander had more and more to be reckoned with ; in particular, 
the Achjean League had great dillicidty in obtaining its 
conscript recruits, many of w'hom joined up too late or not at 
all. In Macedon the Antigonids found it advisable to restrict 
the levy of large conscript quotas to the major campaigns." 
In Asia and Egypt there is no sure instance of conscription 
among the Greek elements of population.® 

* One of tlio benefactions for vliich tlio Egyptian priests tlianljed Etolemy V 
in the Kosetta doorco (1. 17) was the exemption of tlie temple staffs from naval 
conscription. 

- At Sellasia two-thirds of Doson’s army were Macedonians. (Polybius, 
n, 65.) 

“ Tlio Pergaraeno and probably also the Seleucid kings encouraged the 
institution of ephebeia in the cities of Asia Minor. But these corfis were prob. 
ably on a voluntary basis. Tliey miglit be compared to our Officers’ Training 
Corps. 
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from the progeny of the foundation members.^ The militia- 
men were predominantly of Greek origin ; but the Ptolemies 
probably also formed some Jewish soldier-colonies, and after 
the battle of Raphia they provided land, albeit in smaller 
quantities, to Egyptian reservists, thus reviving the military 
tenancies of the later Pharaohs. ^ The reservists were usually 
grouped together on adjacent plots, and in peace as well as 
in war were enrolled in tactical units with a full complement 
of officers. Though not obliged to cultivate their land in 
person, they were required to remain in residence on it. Where 
separate houses were not available for the colonists, the 
natives of the nearest villages were bound to provide them 
with half of their own house-space.® In theory the settlers 
always remained tenants-at-will, and liable to forfeit posses- 
sion if they did not obey the conditions of service. But from 
the end of the third century, when immigration from Greece 
was slackening off and vacancies in the militia became more 
difficult to fin, life tenure became almost imiversal, and a 
quasi-right of bequest grew up. 

§3. strategy and tactics 

The strategy and tactics of the HeUenistic armies, as was 
but natural, were based on those of Alexander, and his early 
successors worthily maintained and at some points even 
improved upon his standards. The later Hellenistic captains 
forgot or misapplied the lessons of Alexander’s campaigns, 
and the defeats sustained by the later Greek armies at the 
hands of the Romans were due in greater measure to defects 
of leadership than to a decline in the quality of the troops. 
But in the period of the Roman conquests it was a divided 
Greece that fought a united Italy ; the Romans never waged 

^ Much disousaion has be®ii devoted to the meaning oi the terms ol crrl-yoroi 
and ol rijs iTnyoirrjs- ProhaUly oi Myovot vere a limited class of yormger 
men enrolled in cadet corps and entitled to the reversion of their fathers’ land ; 
ol TTjt iTriyovrji were the settlers’ progeny in general, and formed a juristic 
rather than a military category. 

- Henceforth the term '^os restricted to native militiamen, 

rdroucos to Greehs, 

® Disputes, sometimes ending in blon-s, often arose out of this billeting 
rule. (P. Petrie, H, XH, o ; HI, 20 ; Tehtunis, 45-50 ; lAtk, vol. 2, passim.) 
Por an edict of Ptolemy H, protecting the natives from abuses, see P. Halen- 
sis, 5. 
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n war affniiist Greek enemies witliout Greek allies, and in 
ime of (lie ilircc decisive land-halt Ics, at Magnesia, the chief 
credit for tlic Roman victory belonged to a Greek auxiliary, 
king Kufucncs (pp. 211-2). 

A .superficial feature of resemblance between Alexander’s 
arniie.s and the irdlcnistic forces is that thc.se latter were 
frequently led in the field by the king in person. Some of 
Lhe Hellenistic monarclis imitated /Vlexander so closely as to 
take a pcr.sonal part in the fighting. By such personal 
displays of valour Pj-rrhus won a useful reputation ns a 
henu sahreur ; on the other hand, Demetrius Jeopardized his 
cause at Ipsus, and Antiochus at Rnpliia and Magnesia, by 
doubling the functions of a general with those of a company 
commander. As a rule, the HcUenis-tic kings stayed behind 
the fighting line, but accompanied their armies on major 
campaigns and directed operations in person. In qualities 
of leadership the Antigonids surpassed all the other djmastics ; 
but the record of the Scleucids and Attalids was not far in- 
ferior. The Ptolemies took the field more rarely ; but even a 
voluptuary like Ptolemy IV could on occasion march out 
with his troops and take charge of a battle. 

Alexander’s influence upon the Hellenistic captains is 
clearly seen in the extreme rapidity of motion which some of 
these attained. Cassandcr’s forced march from Peloponnesus 
to Pydna in 317, Antigonus’ drive against Perdiccas’ adherents 
in Asia Minor in 819, and his winter campaign against 
Eimicncs on the Persian plateau in 31G, compare well with 
Alexander’s greatest feats of mobility. The later HeUem’stic 
.armies, being less liighly drilled than Alexander’s veterans, 
could not maintain the pace wluch these had set ; and the 
presence of a Galatian contingent might slow them down con- 
siderably, for these warriors sometimes insisted on bringing 
their families along in ox-w’aggons. Yet the tear-away ex- 
pedition of Philip in 219-8, in whicli tlwee widely separated 
enemies were in turn taken by surprise, and Antiodius’ Grand 
Tour of the East in 210-205, show that a hundred years later 
Hellenistic soldiers were stiU capable of sustained efforts of 
hard marching. Naturally enough, those kings ■who had 
trained their men to a high turn of speed favomed Alexander’s 
policy of vigorous attack. But in one instance a successor of 
Alexander gave a display of dilatoriness which deserved an 
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Ennius to celebrate it. The cunning and coolness "with wliich 
Lysimachus kept Antigonus in plaj’’ during tlie campaign of 
302, while Seleucus was closing in from behind, ranks high as 
a specimen of eontaiaing strategj'. The HeUenistic generals 
did not always combine Alexander’s boldness of attack with 
his circumspection in reconnoitring. When they adventured 
themselves into unexplored hill-fastnesses, as in Bithynia and 
.Tudiea, they commonly ended their progress in an ambush. 
Yet Alexander’s example was nowhere more fruitful than in 
strategy'. The interest of Hellenistic warfare lies largely in 
the quick movements of its armies over long distances. Here- 
in it differs widely from the city-state campaigns, with their 
leisurely pace and circumscribed zone of operations. 

The introduction of scientific tactics into Greek battles 
w’as the work of Epaminondas, who was the first to realize 
clearly, and to stake his fortunes on his discovery, that a 
greater result could be achieved at lesser cost by dislocating 
the enemy line at a \ital spot than by making a dead heave at 
its entire length. But it was left to Alexander to reap the 
full fruit of this invention by combining foot and horse in his 
attack and transferring the decisive part to the cavalrj*. 
Among Alexander’s successors this principle of economy of 
effort was well understood, for their battle-line was habitually 
divided into a containing and a striking wing. They carried 
the practice of combined tactics one step further than 
Alexander by the use of elephants. But whether they were 
unwilling to engage too closely a corps which could not easily 
be replaced, or whether they realized that elephants were 
only formidable so long as they were strange, they did not 
often employ them as substitutes for heavy cavalry ; indeed, 
the only sure instance of their delivering the main .shock wa-S 
at Gaza, and here their attack proved a complete fiasco 
(p. 28). ^lore commonly the clephanb; were posted in front 
of the defensive wing, or as a flank guard. In the early battles 
of the period the chief part was still assigned to the ciivalrj', 
wliich ^vas directed to penetrate or to enfilade the enemy line 
at the key-point. 

In tlie application of Alexander’s tactics his immediate 
successor-s were hardly inferior to their master. The battles of 
Alexander’s marshals have h particular interest, in th.atthc%' 
were fought out aniong equals, and offer cxatnples of scientific 
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rapidly, still less could it swerve or reverse. Such an. 
unwieldy mass was unfairly matched with Roman legionaries 
in lighter armour and more elastic formation. 

The branch of operations in which Hellenistic armies fell 
away soonest from Alexander’s standard was siegecraft. 
Among his successors Demetrius alone acquired a reputation 
as a taker of cities, and his principal siege, the investment of 
Rhodes in 305-4, was a failure. Of the later Hellenistic kings 
Philip alone displayed any proficiency in this branch of war, 
and his captures were all places of minor importance. In the 
third century, when a town changes hands, the result is 
usually due to treason (Seleucia-ad-Orontem, 219), to 
stratagem (Corinth, 246 and 243), or to famine (Athens, 295 
and 262). The general lack of success in siegecraft may be 
explained by the more than equivalent strengthening of the 
defence-works. The chief new weapons of assault in the 
time of Alexander were the catapult and the stone-thrower. 
The former of these was seldom powerful enough to batter 
down walls built throughout their thickness of dressed stone, 
the latter could not easily reach a garrison posted behind high 
battlements. On the other hand artillery mounted on city 
walls could do effective counter-battery work against siege- 
engines in the field.^ 

§ 4. NA-VAL WABnARE 

The Hellenistic fleets were actually inferior in the nmnber 
of their fighting craft to the largest of the city-state navies. 
The Egyptian fleet imder Ptolemy II rose to 386 battleships 
— a lesser total than that of the Athenian navy at its 
strongest ; the Macedonian fleet imder Gonatas did not count 
more than about one hundred ships of the line, the Rhodians 
had scarcely more than fifty. ^ It is true that the 410 galleys 
engaged at Abydus (pp. 381-2) constitute the highest aggre- 
gate in an encoxmter between two Greek admirals ; but the 
combined totals at Salamis and Cos, where some 300 vessels 

I The effective range of catapults is estimated by Schramm (in Kromayer- 
Veith, Beencesen und Kriegfuhning der Oriechen und Homer, p. 212) at less 
than 400 metres ; by Tam {op. cit., p. 115) at a mere 200 yards. 

The remaining fortifications of Heraclea-ad-Latraum are visible proof of 
the strength of HoUenistio town walls. (See F. Krischen in MiUt, vol. HI, 
pt. 2.) Illustrations of many lessor Hellenistic fortifications will be foimd in 
W. J. Woodliouso, jEfolia. 

I Tam, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 455-7. 
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officers did not always succeed in solving. In the warfare 
of Alexander’s marshals entire divisions repeatedly deserted 
to enemy commanders who enjoyed higlier prestige or offered 
better terms of pay. In the third century all the dynasties 
in turn had to cope with mutinies by Greek or Galatian 
mercenaries, and in the civil wars of the later Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid monarchies the troops changed their loyalties nith 
the same readiness as the armies of the later Roman Empire. 
The ci%alian populations at times suffered severely from the 
depredations of unruly soldieries. Galatian troops were ever 
prone to relapse into habits of looting, and the iEtolians 
reduced plundering to a sj’’stem and a discipline. The votes 
of thanks which Greek cities passed on behalf of garrison- 
commandants for keeping a tight hand on their men are a 
reminder of the risks to which the burgesses of the occupied 
towns were exposed.^ Worst of all was the intensified danger 
from piracy to the seaboard populations. Between the 
Athenian thalassocracy of the fourth centurj^ and the 
Rhodian thalassocracy of the second, none of the Hellenistic 
powers took adequate steps to police the seas — ^indeed more 
than one Hellenistic king was in collusion with the corsairs ; 
and the ranks of the sea-rovers were constantly being 
recruited from the discharged mercenary companies.^ 

Yet the improved standard of strategy’’ and tactics in the 
Hellenistic age is evidence that field-discipline in general 
had been tightened rather than relaxed. Moreover there is 
abundant testimony to an increasing humanity in the code 
of war of the later Greeks. The Hellenistic soldiers for the 
most part were not tmder the influence of strong national or 
municipal hatreds, and were therefore in general free from 
blood-lust. Instead of maldng a carnage among beaten 
enemies they usually accepted their surrender on easy terms, 
and they commonly entered into conventions for the ransom 
of prisoners.^ A general embargo was placed upon the 
slaughter or enslavement of the inliabitants of captured 
towns, and an increasing number of indi%ddual cities received 
guarantees of immunity from plunder by right of war or 

Examples in DitV, SpU., 331 (Megara) ; InscJiriJlen von Priene, 20-23. 

- H. A. Onnerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, chs. 4 and 5. 

“ E.g. the convention^! between Rhodes and Demetrius (Diodoras, XX, 
S4, 6) ; bettreen Sliletus ai..(j various cities of Crete {Mild, I, 3, no. 140). 
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commercial reprisal (dtr^ja'Xcia and aa-vXla). ^ Though the new 
military code was of course liroken from time to time, the 
indignation with which such infractions were received (as 
when Ai’atus sold off all the inhabitants of Mantinea, after a 
century’s cessation from this kind of barbarism) shows that 
these were the exceptions which set off the rule.^ On balance, 
Hellenistic warfare was both more scientific and more 
humane than that of the preceding ages. 

* Seo osp. Tnm, Avtigonos Oowtas, p. 209-10 nnd n. 

- The general rule is clearly expressed in Polybius, XVIU, 3. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE HELLENISTIC IMONARCHIES 

§ 1. GREEKS AKD OEIEKTAXS 

O F the new political questions with which Alexander’s 
conquests confronted Greek statecraft the most 
fimdamental was that of the relations between the 
Greek rulers and their Oriental subjects. Were the conquered 
populations to remain in a state of political nonage, or were 
they to be admitted'as partners in a commonwealth of nations ? 

To the Hellenistic rulers this problem was of far more 
immediate concern than to their Persian predecessors. Under 
the Achasmenid regime there had been no extensive coloniza- 
tion in the subject countries, and the governing race had kept 
itself in every way distinct. On the other hand, the Greek 
conquests in the East were followed by a displacement of 
population which probabl}' equalled any other such move- 
ment in ancient history, if regard be had to the number of new 
settlements, and was certainly the most extensive in range of 
territory occupied. From the time of Alexander Greek 
colonization, which had previously dispersed itself in several 
directions, was canalized into a continuous eastward current. 
The Hellenistic rulers, realizing no less clearly than Alex- 
ander himself that a settled Greek population was indispens- 
able as a. source of supply for their armies, as a recruiting- 
ground for their civilian administration, and as an instrument 
for the economic development of their territories, were at one 
mving a ready welcome to Greek settlers. For the greater 
part cif a century the stream of immigration flowed on. After 
250, it it, ttue, the river gradually ran dry, but in the meantime 
it had irrigai‘-ed everj* province of Alexander’s empire and had 
even overfloweul its boundaries. The names of some 275 
Hellenistic eolonie s have been preserved.^ Some of these 

* V. Tsclieriko'n'cr, i-d'< Tiellenistischen Stadtegrundungen. {PhUdlogus 
Supplement XIX, vol. 1 .) 
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opinion of Macedonians and Greeks, However little the 
Greeks were affected by physical prejudices, they had an 
unassailable belief in the superiority of their culture and of 
their political abilities. Accordingly in all the new Greek 
monarchies of the Near East the status of Greeks and 
Orientals was kept distinct. The Oriental stood under a 
different law from the Greek, t’l'hile the Greek enjoyed full 
personal liberty, the Oriental was in large measure tied down 
to the soil and made liable to compulsory laboirr. He paid 
“ native ” taxes and in certain cases appeared before separate 
cotirts of law. In the civilian administration he could only 
aspire to the lower posts. All government business was 
transacted in Greek ; and in Egypt, where the natives had 
from time immemorial used a scientific solar calendar, official 
dates were expressed tmtil about 150 according to the 
Macedonian system, which followed the clumsy Greek 
method of reckoning now tw'clve now thirteen lunar months 
to the year,^ 

It is true that, in view of the increasing dearth of fresh 
immigrants and the progressive mixture of races, it eventually 
became impossible to uphold the pri^^leges of the Greeks in 
full. From the middle of the third century Asiatics occasion- 
ally appear as governors of Seleucid provinces ; in tlie second 
century Egyptians hold similar positions under the Ptolemies, 
and in the first century we find a native goA’^ernor-general of 
Upper Egypt. Y et even if allowance is made for the fact that 
some of the officials who appear in Greek guise may be 
Orientals under assumed names, it is probable that the 
Greeks or haK-Greeks succeeded to the end in keeping most 
, of the important official posts and of the high places at court 
to themselves. In the Seleucid ser^dee Iranian names occur 
in the third century, but no Babylonian or Asianic ones ; and 
in the second century, as the empire grew less in extent, it 
again became more Hellenic in its governing personnel. 
Finally, it, may be taken as an axiom that every Oriental 
aspirant to high office was required to be conversant with 
Greek and to have adopted the outward style of Hellenism. 
Indeed, if we follow Isocrates in taking the name 
“ Hellene ” to stand for a certain culture rather than for 
a particular race, we may say that the governing classes 
1 See the calculations of B. P. Grenfell in P. Sibch, Appendix, p. 332 S. 
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Outside the Greek Homeland the republican tradition lived' 
on wherever Greeks had made their abodes, and it was trans- 
planted to the new settlements in eastern lands. But it 
survived only on condition of confining itself to municipal 
affairs. In Macedonia and the Persian empire monarchical 
forms of government were as firmly rooted as republican 
constitutions in Greece ; and in the succession-states carved 
out of the latter the wide extent of their territory’' and the 
mixed character of their population practically excluded 
parliamentary government and imposed one-man rule. In 
Llacedon, Asia and Egj^t accordingly the Greeks came to 
terms with monarchy. They retained republican forms of 
government in their local administration and sought to 
consem^e the greatest possible measme of local autonomy ; 
but they acknowledged the overriding authority of the 
Crown. Though indmdual kings might give displeasure 
and lose their throne, such change W'as merely from Amurath 
to Amurath; the principle of monarchy was generally 
accepted. 

The Hellenistic kings moreover were free from the restrain- 
ing influence of powerful hereditarj' nobilities. In Egypt the 
ancient feudal aristocracy had been disarmed by the Pharaohs 
a full thousand years before Alexander’s time ; in the 
Ptolemaic era scarcely a trace of it suTAUved. In Asia Minor 
and Babylonia the native grandees bad been crushed by the 
Persians, and Alexander’s successors completed the process 
by breaking up the large estates which had been the economic 
basis of their power. On the other hand the vigorous Iranian 
nobility, whose wiU the Achsemenid kings had never been 
able to disregard, had paid the price of a gallant resistance to 
Alexander and remained weak for loss of blood. Lastly, the 
unruly barons of Macedon, who had been a veritable thorn in 
the side of the older Argead dynasty, had been mostly 
ejqjatriated by the conquests of Alexander, in whose foot- 
steps they had traversed the length and the breadth of the 
Persian empire and had formd crowns or graves there. It is 
true that at the Hellenistic capitals, and more especially at 
Alexandria and Antioch, a new court aristocracy grew up and 
was eventually graded into a hierarchy of “Kinsmen,” 
“ Friends,” “ Body-Guards,” etc.^ But this nobility did not 
J On these court changes in general see Corradi, Studi Elknisiki, p. 26S fi. 
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The family history of the Hellenistic monarchs presents on 
first impression greater affinities to Oriental sultans than to 
European kings. Not a few of them had two or three wives 
in succession ; Demetrius I, Pyrrhus and Ptolemy VII kept 
two consorts at the same time. The practice of marriage with 
a full sister, which became a fairly common custom of the 
Ptolemies, suggests direct borrowing from Persian practice. 
But on closer inspection the analogies with Oriental usage 
prove to be delusive. It is significant that at Alexander’s death 
all his high officers except Seleucus dismissed the Oriental 
wives whom they had taken at the king’s bidding. Seleucus, 
whose consort Apama w'as of the Persian blood-royal,^ 
retained her until 299 ; and subsequent members of his 
dynasty not infrequent^ intermarried with the Iranian 
roj'al houses of Cappadocia and Pontus. But in the other 
Hellenistic dynasties aU the queens were of Macedonian, 
Greek or Epirote race. Potygamy in the Oriental sense was 
not practised among the Hellenistic kings, save perhaps by 
Ptolemy \T[I, for neither Demetrius nor Pyrrhus had both 
his wives simultaneously at court. The frequency of divorces 
in the royal families was not so much due to personal fancies 
as to considerations of political advantage. If Ach®menid 
sister-marriages had been the model for similar unions at 
Hellenistic courts, one would have expected them to be most 
frequent along the Seleucids ; yet in this dynasty there is no 
certain case of such a practice.^ In Egypt the first such match, 
between Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, wns almost certainly 
made at Arsinoe’s instance to gratify her political ambitions ; 
the later sister-marriages of the djmasty were probably a 
means of reducing the number of collateral branches to the 
royal house, so as to diminish the risk of pretenders.® The 
turbulence of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid families was clearly 
an inheritance from the old Argead dynasty. The example 
of precautionary murders had been given by none less than 
Alexander, and the pugnacity of the Arsinoes and Cleopatras 

* Tanit Class, Quart., 3929, p. 139. 

® It is possible that the I/aodico who married Antiochua IV was lus sister- 
Tho qiiGons oi AntiochiisXT and SoleuctisH, also named Iiaodice, wore probably 
coTJsins of their husbands. Tlie other sister-marriages adduced by Komomann 
(iVrt«ct7wn^cn dcr schlcsischen GestUs^aft Jur Volkshundc, 1923, p. 17 ff.) are 
highly prohlematic. 

* So J. Kaerst, Gcsch. dcs BeUenismus <2nd ed.), IT, p. 344. 
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“ king Ptolemy.” The greater number of these pleas of course 
did not reach the king’s ears ; yet at Alexandria a special 
“ petition wicket ” was built into the palace,^ and on occasion 
even a humble subject of Ptolemy might obtain redress by 
personal application to him during a royal progress.” But 
in effect the populations of the Hellenistic monarchies had no 
intermediate resource between petition and revolution. 

The administrative practice of the Hellenistic Idngs was 
that of an undisguised despotism. They were subject to no 
antecedent bodj' of law, for the law was of their own making : 
like the “ Constitutions ” of the Roman emperors, it was no 
more than a parcel of royal edicts, instructions and rescripts. 
Neither were they obliged to report to any consultative 
assembly, for the only dehberative bodj’" in a Hellenistic 
monarchy was the Privy Council, consisting solely of the 
king’s nominees, whom he could srunmon or dismiss at will. 
The kings appointed aU executive officials and all judicial 
magistrates at their own pleasure, and they exercised a 
general overriding control over local administration. In sum, 
the doctrine that “the king’s will is right,” which was 
formulated by the courtiers of Demetrius and reaffirmed by 
the advisers of Seleucus, substantially described the true 
position of affairs in the Hellenistic monarchies. 

The absolute character of Hellenistic monarchy is further 
expressed in one tj'pical institution of later Greek religion, 
the deification of rulers in lifetime. This practice will be 
discussed from the standpoint of Greek religion in ch. 21. 
For the present it is enough to point out that king-worship 
was plainly incompatible with a contractual relation between 
ruler and subject, and it obviously involved the admission 
that the king was a law imto himself. 

Last but not least, Hellenistic monarchy signified personal 
government. If exception be made of the numerous minority 
reigns, the only known examples of rots faineants in the 
Hellenistic dynasties are those of Ptolemy H’', of Alexander 
Balas, and perhaps of Antiochus H. In general, the monarchs 
presided in person over their Privy Council ; they read and 
wrote replies to a vast number of reports from officials and 

I Uolybius, XV, 31. 

' Wiloken. cr.p^z., I, no. 42, Is. 4-5. In P.S I., VI, 651, an aUotmeiit- 
holder raraJSo? tw pstriXtT on a progress up Xile. 
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lift*, att<l in {;(‘mTai kept fr<*i' fifni llmt-t* family fpiarn-K ultich 
•^Yronf'ht linvoc in Uk* Flnlt'iiiarr ami Silcnrid tiynaOj«':. 

A more esscniial link between the Ar^'e/uls /nal the Anti* 
gonids lay in the partnership hebveen kinji :nu! folk w’hieh 
the latter kept up in theory. Gonatn.*; and i>oson submitted 
their title for conlinnalion by the Maeedoninn nution-iu- 
arms, and Doson dedicated his trophies from SellnM.a in the 
name of himself “ at\d the Macedonians,” who thus appeared 
as allies rather tinin as subjects. Philij) V in the early years 
of his reign kept alive the Argead enslorn of handing persons 
convicted of treason to he sentenced by the army. In this 
respect loo the Antigonids were Itlaccdonians of ll»c old slock, 
that they never instittilcd a state cult of thcmsclvtvs. Thotigh 
some members of the dynasty received worship here and there 
in the Greek cities of their realm, they were never deified by 
the Maecdoniam; proper, before or after death. Siinilarly 
before the time of Philip X they rarely struck coins with their 
own portraits. 

Of Macedonian administration tinder the .Antigonids very 
little is known. So much however is clear, that it. retained 
some of tlie old-time .simplicity : compared nith the system 
of the Ptolemies it would have appeared primitive. The 
small size and compactness of the territory rendered super- 
fluous anj' complicated division into counties and districts, 
though it is not unlikely that the Roman partition of the 
kingdom into four republics followed a jirerdous ndministra- 
livc demarcation. The finances of the kingdom did not require 
any elaborate machinery* Except when mercenaries were 
needed for a major land campaign, or ships and sailors for a 
naval effort, the expenditure of the government was on a lesser 
scale than in the days of Philip II. Tlie upkeep of the 
conscript militia which constituted the core of the Mace- 
donian army cost little or nothing ; the pay list for ofTicials 
was short. Tlie sources of revenue were correspondingly 
exiguous. The gold mines of Pangamm, upon which Philip 
II had drawn so freely, had ceased to be productive ; the 
land-tax pelded a mere two hundred talents, J and in view 
of the peasants’ burden of military service it Avoiild not bear 
increase ; the harbour dues brought in little, for the volume of 
trade was small ; and the ro5'al domains do not appear to have 
* Plutarch, /Emtfius PauUua, eh. 28. 
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§7. THE SEEEUCID MONAECHY 

In regard to the extent of its territory and the diversity 
of its populations the Seleucid kingdom might be considered 
the successor of the Persian empire. Had the political 
situation preceding the battle of Ipsus become stabilized, so as 
to confine Seleucus permanently to the regions east of the 
Euphrates, his kingdom would almost inevitably have ended 
by becoming purely Oriental. But the battle of Ipsus gave 
him a Mediterranean sea-front and made him the political 
heir of Antigonus I, who realized most clearly among Alexan- 
der s marshals the value of the Greek element in his dominions 
and had the greatest respect for the autonomy of the Greek 
cities. ^ Seleucus therefore retained the Persian framework of 
administration, but built into it a Hellenic type of state. 

The Seleucids took over from the Achsemenids their policy 
of decentralization in administrative matters, which was 
indeed best suited to a realm so unwieldy and so little homo- 
geneous in its population. In territories of diflScult access 
and in lands where national feeling ran strong they permitted 
native dynasts to retain their fuU local autonomy in return 
for occasional military assistance and a none too regular 
payment of tribute. From the time of Antiochus HI most of 
the Iranian plateau was allowed to pass into the hands of 
epen^nt kings, Greek or Oriental, and the successors of 
Antiochus IV were content to recognize the local indepen- 
ence o new Maccabsean dynasty. These timely conces- 
sions to Home Rule were one of the chief devices by which 
e heleucids postponed the secession of their outljdng 
omimons. For the admmistration of the regions under their 
direct mle the Seleucids followed in general the Persian scheme 
m twenty large provinces, which were 

o cia y esignated as “ strategiae,” but in common usage 
preserved the old Persian name of “satrapies.” For the 
supe^ision of their satraps they maintained the “royal roads ” 
m e ste s of couriers which had been the most efficient 

Achffimenid realm and had since 
bem kept in use by Alexander and Antigonus I. 

of Seleucids introduced a new method 
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epardiy fell into several “liyparchies.”^ They also departed 
from Achajmenid practice in grouping all the satrapies east 
of the Euplirates into a United Prodnce with a sub-capital 
at Seleucia-on-Tigris, whose governor-general was not infre- 
quently the heir apparent. They further refined upon the 
Persian system in withdrawing financial functions from the 
satraps and other local officials and entrusting them to a 
separate fiscal staff. The Seleucids indeed had need to 
improve upon the easy-going financial methods of the 
Achrcmcnids, for they liad far heavier costs of administration. 
It is not unlikely that their expenditure even exceeded that of 
the Ptolemies, for if they liad fewer officials on their pay-lists 
and were less free-handed towards artists and scholars, the 
defence of their far-flung frontiers and the plague of domestic 
wars which became almost endemic among them compelled 
them to keep their mihtary forces continuously on a war- 
footing. To meet this increased outlay thej' did not multiply 
imposts like their neighbours in Egypt, They drew’ their 
income from three main sources, from a tithe or quota upon 
King’s Land (whether tilled by serfs or military tenants), ^ 
from royalitics of mines (which must have been prolific in 
Asia Minor and the Taurus lands), and from fixed contribu- 
tions paid by the cities. For the collection of this revenue 
they did not create a complicated bureaucracj^ like that of the 
Ptolemies, but they maintained a lesser hierarchy of func- 
tionaries rising from the errJ twv irpotroSuiv of the hyparchy 
to the “ oeconomus ” of the satrapy.® 

The Seleucids introduced other changes more important 
than these details of administration. The Acluemenid kings 
had carried religious tolerance to the point of allowing 
priestly corporations to set up regular states within states. 
The almost complete autonomy enjoyed by the “ theocracy,” 
or better, “ hierocracy ” at Jerusalem is a well-known case 
in point ; but many other temple-authorities in Syria and 


* On this sohomo boo Tam, Seleucid-Parthian Studies (Proca. British 
Academy, vol. 16), p. 24 ff. 

® I follow Rostovtsoli {Camhr. Anc. Hist., VU, p. 171) and Tam {HeUenistia 
Civilisation, p. 117) against Ortol (Pnuly-Wissowa, Bml-cncyclopSdie, s.v. 
Katoikoi) in assuming that normally tho military settlers paid a rent, ns in 
Egypt. 

’ Soo tho intoresting details in Eitt., O.O.I., 225. On Seloucid finance in 
general see Cavaignac, Population ei Capital dans le monde antique, ch. 11. 

17 
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Asia Minor possessed similar powers of levying revenue and 
conveying justice. In true Greek fashion the Seleucids 
endeavoured to carry out the prineiple of the State’s 
sovereignty over the Church. IVhile they allowed liberty 
of conscience (a rule to which the persecution of the Jews 
under Antiochus IV was a single and short-lived exception), 
and even provided funds to restore ancient temples, as at 
Babylon (where the Persians, contrary to their usual practice, 
had destroyed the great sanctuary of Esagila), they curtailed 
the wealth and the independence of the priesthoods. In 
some instances they confiscated the territory over and above 
that wliich the temples required for their necessary revenue 
and redistributed it among new colonists ; ^ in others they 
placed the sanctuary mider the authority of the nearest toivn, 
which thereupon took over the priests’ jurisdiction. 

But the most distinctive of Seleucid innovations was the 
increased importance of the municipalities within their 
dominions. Under Ach®menid rule old-established city- 
states, as in Phoenicia and on the Greek fringe of Asia Minor, 
had been left in possession of their local autonomy, but in 
general town life had not been encouraged, and municipal 
government had remained in a rudimentary condition. But 
from the days of Alexander the Seleucid territory became the 
main field for Greek colonization, and in the process of town- 
making the Seleucids themselves assumed the leading part. 
The founder of the dynasty created a cluster of settlements 
in northern Syria and along the middle Euphrates, where 
new towns with old Macedonian names (Edessa, Chalcis, etc.) 
privided homes for his veterans. Antiochus I resumed 
Alexander s colonizing activities in the eastern provinces by 
creating a horseshoe of Greek towms on the fertile fringes of 
the Persian plateau and establishing Greek outposts in the 
oasis of Slerv. Antiochus II tightened his control over the 
lines of communication in Asia Minor with chains of colonies, 
and .Amtiochus IV reconstituted many of the older founda- 
tions in Syria and Babylonia. But the Seleucids were not 


Thxis at Bffitocffice in Syria port of the temple domain of the cliief native 
deity was made over to a aiacedonian officer named Demetrius (Ditt., O.G.I., 
Antigonus named SInesimachus received a big piece 
near Sardes, presumably from the estate of the native goddess Artemis. 
Iff AmeHcan Journal of Archccology, 1912. 
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Pharaohs of old. But the native administration had fallen- 
into disrepair under the Persian kings, who appear to have 
adopted a studiously neglectful attitude in regard to their 
Sypfi^ii satrapy. Under Alexander a tentative reorganiza- 
tion was effected, and the principle of keeping the officials 
under control by increasing their numbers and dividing their 
functions was introduced. But the complete system as it 
appears in the papyri was essentially the work of the Ptolemies, 
and It was probably Ptolemy II rather than the .founder of 
the dynasty who thought out its details. 

Though Ptolemy I was a man of homely habits, his suc- 
^ssor was fond of display, and being the wealthiest of 
e enistic rulers he outstripped all his contemporaries in the 
splendour of his appointments. The pageant held by him 
inaugurate the cult of liis deified father 
( /79) was not rivalled in Greek history, save by Antioehus 

IV s procession in 167 (p. 219). A tradition of pomp thus 
attached to the court of Alexandria, which in this respect 
was c nse y al^ to that of Antioch. Furthermore, from the 
of the fifth king a simUar hierarchy of titles {“ King’s 
hnends, etc.) appears at Alexandria as at Antioch. But the 

Tii° nwer adopted any of the old Egyptian ceremonial, 
rne style of the Alexandrian court was essentiaUy Mace- 
oman, e kings did not intermarry with any Oriental 

dyuasty, queen Cleopatra m 
was almost purely Macedonian in breed. ^ 

For general administration the Ptolemies retained the old 
fission of Egypt into “nornes,” whose number, 
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- Bevan, Egypt under the Ptolemies, p. 120, n.T^ 
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of taxation and providing the baskets for its transport were 
not offered gratis. All Eg}T>tian natives except the priest- 
hood paid a poll-tax ; the priests and the Greek population 
paid an exemption-tax in consideration of their freedom from 
forced labour and the wealthier Alexandrines probably 
carried the burden of equipping the warships. To these 
regular imposts were added requisitions of food and transport 
for the progress of the king and other important personages, 
and special contributions on the accession of a new sovereign. 
To the revenue derived from Egypt must be added the pro- 
ceeds of the multifarious taxation imposed upon the foreign 
possessions of the Ptolemies." Though little reliance can be 
placed on the calculation that Ptolemy 11 had a rnoney 
income of 14,800 talents — for the Egjqitian treasury published 
no accounts — ^beyond any doubt he was the wealthiest of 
Hellenistic rulers. 

The collection and disposal of the Ptolemaic revenue gave 
employment to a large staff of fiscal officials. The statistical 
information required for poll and property^ taxes, and more 
especially for the land rents, was prepared by the ^acr<Xn:oy 
ypajm/xareus; in each nome.^ The levying of tlie imposts was 
to some extent facilitated by recourse to private tax-farmers, 
according to a common Greek usage. But charges bringing a 
fixed revenue, such as the rents of arable lands, were collected 
directly ; and the private contractors who collected the more 
fluctuating taxes were bound domi by elaborate regulations 
entailing continuous supervision by the officials.^ The whole 
process of collection in each nome stood under the control of 
two oiKovoixoi (one for taxes paid in kind, the other for 
money imposts), and either of these okovofioi was 
shadowed by an avTiypa<}>evs, ■whose counter-signa'ture be 
required at every turn. Another dual set of ofiBcials was 
responsible for the storage of the revenue, for while the 
o-jToXoyo? took charge of all the natural produce, the 

^ This privilege is amusingly illustrated by a claim for exemption from 
harvesting duty by some a[K<>vpopo<TK6t, who maintain that they have a right 
not to be called away from their cats. IV, 440.) 

’ Ditt., O.Q.I., 55, supplies a long list of imposts levied upon the bycian 
town of Tebnessus ; O.G.I., 41, mentions the transfer of court fees from 
Samos to the Egyptian fiscus. P. Zeno Cairo, 59035, appears to prove that 
the citizens of Hali^amnssns were liable to trierarchy, 

* For a good example of a fiscal land survey see P. Tebtunis, p. 638 5. 

* Rev. Late., cols. JP52. 
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hand present a picture of a bureaucracy out of hand, like 
that of the later Roman Empire.^ The tyrannj' of the officials 
is revealed in the unfair imposition of forced labour, in 
fiscal extortions oceasionally accompanied bj'^ “ forcible 
persuasion,”" in detentions of untried prisoners which some- 
times extended into a second year. The cumbrousness of the 
machine is illustrated b}’’ numerous complaints of officials in 
arrears of pay ; by the circumlocution involved in simple 
acts of routine — an application by a young Greek to tlie 
militia required thirty -five separate administrative acts 
before it was finally disposed of in the lack of co-ordination 
between courts of law, which allowed eases to be bandied 
about and for sentences to remain unexecuted. In one 
notorious suit an ex-officer named Hermias carried on a 
veritable “ Jamdyce v. Jarndyce” dispute about a piece of 
land for nine years.'* In another such case two girl-attendants 
at an Eg^tian temple gallantly carried a complaint about 
defraudation of rations to the king and queen, and thus 
obtained a pa jTnent long overdue. ^ It is not unlikely that 
the inertia into which the second and the third Ptolemy fell 
towards the ends of their reigns was the result of sheer over- 
work in a vain attempt to keep abreast of current business. 
The unnecessary complexity of administration is also sho'wn 
up by the expedient of cumulating more than one office in 
the hands of one man, wliich was adopted not infrequently 
in the second century. Finally, there is the evidence of the 
native revolts which lasted intermittently through the second 
century, and of still more frequent “ strikes,” when over- 
burdened peasants took sanctuary and refused to resume 
cultivation until their grievances had been redressed.® 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE HELLENISTIC CITIES 

§1. ORIEKTAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

A MONO the native populations of the Near East the 
general mass of the peasantrj% living scattered in 
X Ismail villages, had never had much opportunity of 
common action, and their Hellenistic rulers did not deem it 
part of their duties to educate them to greater political 
activity. In Eg3rpt the Ptolemies left it to the “ komarchs ” 
or village chiefs to supervise field-vork, to collect rents, and 
in conjimction with the ^^liage elders to select each years 
quota for forced labour ; and it may be assumed that in the 
Asiatic monarchies the local sheikhs were entrusted with 
similar duties. This, however, merely amounts to saying 
that the headsmen were conduits for the conveyance of the 
government’s orders. 

A greater measure of self-administration was granted in 
Egj'pt to immigrant Orientals in the towns. At Alexandria 
the Jews were organized into a “ pohtemna ” or corporation 
with a Council of Elders and an Ethnarch who exercised 
jurisdiction witliin his own conununity presumably the 
Phoenicians domiciled at Jlemphis and in other towns of the 
Delta enjoyed similar privileges. In the Phoenician homeland 
Ptolemies and Seleucids in turn gave to Tjtc and Sidon, 
Byblus and Aradus, the same self-governing rights as to Greek 
cities. In Asia Slinor Sardes ranked as a Greek towm ; but 

Tlie documents ■srbich attest these privileges are of tho Komnn period ; 
yet it may bo taken for granted that in this, as in so many other matters, 
tho Romans merely confirmed tho arrangements of tho Hellenistic rulers. 

No doubt tho Je-wish colonies at Memphis and in the Seleucid and Attah'd 
towns had eimilar commimal organizations. But it is unlikolv that tho Jovrs 
received tho full franchise of any Greek city, as is sometimes contended. 
Their refusal to vrorship idols ■would have precluded them from the active 
exorcise thereof. 
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there is no evidence of awtonom}’’ on the Greek pattern being 
conceded to the native towns of Babylonia. It may be 
assumed that a grant of municipal autonomy was everywhere 
dependent on a high degree of hcllenization. 

The attitude of the Seleucids towards the powerful priestly 
corporations which imder Achacmenid rule had formed verit- 
able states vithin the state has been described in the previous 
chapter (p. 258). In Egypt, where the native dynasts of the 
fourth century had already introduced a secularizing policy, 
the Ptolemies curtailed the privileges of the clergy no less 
drastically than the Selcueids, though they left them more of 
the appearance of self-administration.^ They did not con- 
fiscate the temple lands, but they diverted part of their 
rents and transferred the management of the estates to the 
royal treasury ; they appropriated a special tax on garden 
and vineyard produce which had previously been paid to the 
temple authorities and they restricted the industrial and 
commercial activities from which the priests had drawn a 
considerable income. They further mulcted the clergy by 
making them pay a licence for their right to co-opt new 
members and to ply a few reserved manufactures and trades. 
By way of compensation, the kings made grants out of state 
funds for the upkeep of temples and the payment of stipends, 
and they made donations for new buildings and special fes- 
tivals. They left the general ordering of the ritual at the 
discretion of the Deans and Chapters ; but they assumed the 
right to prescribe new ceremonies ; they severely limited the 
right of asylum, by which malefactors contrived to evade 
the secular arm ; and to ensiue obedience they imposed on 
each temple an “ epistates ” or overseer. The Ptolemies 
admitted the native priesthoods to a share in the secular 
administration by selecting the “ laocritse ” or native judges 
from them ; and they summoned occasional synods of the 
clergy to Alexandria, which were no doubt the chief means of 
putting them in touch with native opinion. Yet it is probable 
that these congresses met by royal order only, and that they 

1 On this Bubjeot in general see W. Otto, Friester und Tempel im hdlenia- 
tisohen Agyplen. 

• See the regulations in Feo. Law, ool. 38 S. Tho proceeds of the tax were 
devoted in tho first instance to tho cult of the deified Arainoe ; but it may be ■ 
taken for granted that part of tho money was paid back in the form of a subsidy 
to tho native temples. 
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spent most of their time in mere manifestations of loyalty.^ 
In the policy of conciliating yet disarming the Egyptian 
priesthoods the Ptolemies were but partially successful. We 
may suspect that the priests of Amon at Thebes, with their 
long traditions of quasi-independence, had a hand in the 
revolts of Upper Egypt in the second century. On the other 
hand, Slemphis, the religious capital of Lower Egypt, appears 
to have been consistently loyal to the Ptolemaic dynasty. 


§ 2. THE GnEEK CITIES : GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Within the Hellenistic monarchies the status of the Greek 
cities varied as greatly as that of the municipia in the Roman 
Empire, and was similarly made the subject of continuous 
experiments. Among Alexander’s marshals Antipater and 
Cassander frankly aimed at curtailing the liberties of the 
Greeks ; the others held out offers of freedom and of reduced 
taxation in order to detach them from their rivals, but at 
times forgot their promise when it had served its purpose. 
Even Antigonus, the most genuine phil-Hellene among them, 
occasionally transplanted or amalgamated Greek cities and 
interfered drastically in their internal affairs.^ Lysimachus 
and (in his later days) Demetrius were notorious for the high- 
handed Way in which they imposed conscription or taxation. 
But in general the harsh measures of Alexander’s marshals 
flowed not so much from a deliberate intention to keep the 
Greeks in subjugation as from the necessities of their mutual 
warfare. 


In the third century many cities of the Greek Homeland 
retained or recovered their freedom and were at liberty to 
enter into alliances on equal terms with the neighbouring 
hings, or to combine in federal leagues. Elsewhere the 
Greek towns were for the most part reduced to the position of 
dependents, who owed such political rights as they might 
exercise to a royal grant and were liable to forfeit them at the 

w* Canopus and Rosetta decrees contain fulsome votes of thanks to 

Vtolemy III and V for sundry benefits. The Rosetta decree, however, has 
an unaertono o£ independence- 

- See the rescript to I.eb6dus and Teos relating to the “ syncecism ” of 
these towM. (Ditt., SyU., 344.) Several new foundations of this period, e.g. 

^essalonice, and Antigoneia in the Troad, were created by 

srhy orrm"^”S'CohS:'‘"" 
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they might have formed a valuable supplement to the Pri^7 
Councils in shaping royal policy; in any case, they must 
have contributed to keep up the political aptitude of the 
Greeks in the new monarchies. 

§ 3. THE GKEEK CITIES : LOCAL DETAILS 

In Peloponnesus and Central Greece the Antigonids made 
it a general rule to treat the cities as allies rather than as 
subjects. In individual towns they kept garrisons and 
governors or (as in the case of Gonatas) they maintained 
local tyrants in power. In Athens, if we may judge by the 
paucity of silver coins of mid-third century, they curtailed 
the right of mintage;^ but at Corinth they allowed a free 
issue of silver as well as of bronze. In Macedonia the cities, 
Avith the exception of Cassandreia, were frankly treated as 
subjects. They were supervised by governors, and they lacked 
the right to issue coins. In Thessaly, despite the fact that the 
Antigonids here ruled as federal magistrates, and not as 
kings, the cities stood on substantially the same footing as in 
Macedon.*^ 

The old-established cities on the west coast of Asia Minor 
reflected in their domestic history the fact that they lay in 
one of the principal war-zones of the third century. Their 
situation was a diplomatic asset to them, in that it enabled 
them from time to time to strike good bargains with kings 
desirous of winmng them over or of retaining their allegiance. 
On the other hand, it exposed them to stricter supervision by 
mihtary governors and to war-time requisitions. Among the 
more favoured cities Smyrna and Hium enjoyed complete 
internal autonomy and freedom from tribute under Antiochus 
n, and they succeeded in retaining these privileges when they 
were transferred from Seleucid to Attalid suzerainty ; Cyzicus 
remained from first to last an ally rather than a subject of 
the Attalids. But in general the cities paid tribute in turn 
to Seleueids, Ptolemies and Attalids ; in some towns (e.g- 

• J theory that Gonatas set np a royal mint at Athens rests on insufficient 

° GoUingiscJie Qehhrte Anzcigen, 1916, pp. 447-8.) 

* r, Antigonids followed tho usual custom of conveying their orders 

nd^-ico or, if necessary, of expostulation. See tho two letters 
of niuhp V to Larissa, in which he urges but does not command it to enrol 
new citizens. (Ditt., Syll., 513.) 
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^ Egypt on the other hand the Greek communities played 
but a slight part in tlie administration. The density of the 
native population in this country left little room for new 
Greek settlements of greater size than %'illages. The tjmical 
Greek colony in Egypt was a group of military reservists 
trembling the Seleucid or Attalid fcaroiKtat. Though 
hese groups were called “ politeumata,” their political 
lunctions were quite rudimentary, and the privileges of the 
inhabitants were indm'dual rather than collective. The same 
probably applies to the Greeks domiciled at Memphis, who 
lived in a separate quarter and no doubt formed a special 
pohteuma. Of the three Greek settlements large enough to 
rank as cities, Naucratis was an older foundation which had 
cloyed self-administration under the later Pharaohs, Under 
le 1 to emics its former rights were no doubt preserved, but 
for fiscal purposes it stood under the control of a royal official. ^ 
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colony of Ptolemy I in Upper Egypt, whicli was named 
Ptolemais after him. This settlement received a Greek 
population of several thousands, and in view of the difficulty 
of attracting immigrants to so remote a place it was endowed 
with special privileges. It possessed a Council, a popular 
assembly and com-ts of law, and its municipal politics were at 
times lively and even riotous. Yet in the second century at 
least its apxi'Trpvravis or Chairman of Council was ex officio 
■the Governor-General of Upper Egypt. ^ 


§ 4 . THE JIUNICIPAX, GOVERNMENTS 

Among the Hellenistic cities the majority of those situated 
in the Greek Homeland, and a few others in the Aegean and 
Black Sea area, such as Rhodes, Cyzicus, Bj’^zantium and 
Heraelea, retained the right of making their own foreign 
policy (whether individually or as members of a confederacy), 
and were therefore under obligation to maintain their oato 
army or navy. These toAvns still had their war ministries and 
ephebic corps, ^ and sent out their head magistrates in 
command of the field forces, as in the classical age. In the 
subject cities the war offices naturally lost much of their 
former importance, but in the older cities of Asia Minor at 
least the ephebi still received military instruction. 

The question of food supply, which had already become 
urgent in classical times among the towns of the Aegean 
basin, eventually became one of the first charges upon the 
attention of mimicipal governments. In Athens the decrease 
of population during the third century rendered the problem 
of provisionment less pressing than formerly, save in times of 
siege ; but the people of the Aegean islands and of the west 
coast of Asia Minor, which were specializing more and more 
in the cultivation of vine and olive, became increasingly 
dependent on imported wheat. It therefore became the 
custom of many Aegean towns to regulate the trade in grain 

* In Boman, and no doubt also in Hellenistic times, it had a citizen body 
of 6476 persons. See G. Plaumann, Ptolemais in Oierdgypten, end Arehiv,, 
vol. \T:, p. 176 ff. 

^ Numerous lists of ephebic year-classes from the towns of Bceotia have 
been preserved. See Michel, 618-39. On military training at Khodes see 
RostovtseS in Cambr. Anc, Bist., Vlii, p. 636 S. 
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by law and to provide a board of “ sitophylakes ” or corn* 
wardens ; and in times of eniergenc}' they set up special 
commissions to relieve the crisis. On such occasions the 
officials often tided over the difficulty by appealing to the 
generosity of the corn-dealers, who sometimes agreed to sell 
at less than the market price, or by raising subscriptions for a 
special purchase fund ; others made up the difference 
between cost and sale price out of their oum pockets. By tlie 
second centurj^ some towms had established a permanent fund 
(provided in the first instance by a call upon the wealthier 
citizens) for the importation of corn and its sale at easy rates. ^ 
In a few cities (c.g. Delos and Samos) provision w'as even 
made for free distributions at fixed intervals. Thus the Greek 
cities led the way in acknowledging the burgesses’ right to 
subsist at the public expense. But whatever dangers these 
experiments in municipal socialism might have involved, they 
illustrate the vigour with which the Hellenistic cities could 
face their administrative problems, and the readiness for self- 
sacrifice in the common interest which its citizens could 
display. 

If free com was an innovation of Hellenistic times, free 
amusements were an old-established institution in Greek 
cities. But in the third and second centuries the rivalry 
betiveen cities in providing public games and festivals was 
intensified, and new officials [aymodf-rai, kpo—oioi) fre- 
quently appear as marshals of ceremonies. A notable 
addition to the duties of Greek cities in Hellenistic times was 
the superintendence of education (other than preparation for 
war). Herein the Hellenistic towns definitely surpassed those 
of the classical period, which had left literary and scientific 
training to private enterprise. 

The finances of Hellenistic cities were eased by the some- 
what lessened demands for war expenditure and by the 
curtailment of pay for public sendee. On the other hand, . 
the costs of social sendees mounted up, and new taxes bad 
to be paid into the royal treasuries in the monarchical states. 
The sources of regular income xmderwent little change. In 

^ See H. Francotte, Ze pain it hon marche ct le pain graluit dans les cilis 
grcc^ues. {Slelanges Xioole, p. 135 S.) At Samos a special com parclias® 
fund had been instituted by 246 {Suppl. Epigr. Greecum, I, p. 366) and vas 
reorganized about 200 b.c. (Ditt., Sytl,, 976.) 
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the Seleucid dominions towns with a large territory would 
derive a substantial rent from the native cultivators ; but the 
prejudice against a permanent property tax upon citizen 
landowners ran as strong as ever. Harbour towns like 
Khodes which lay on important trade routes might collect an 
ample customs revenue ; but the resentment caused by the 
Byzantines in levying a transit toll at the Bosporus (p. 119) 
show's that there W'ere strict limits to the yield of indirect 
taxation. 

In financial administration it remained the custom to 
appropriate certain revenues to partieular objects of expendi- 
ture. The disposal of sums not thus earmarked, and the levy 
of additional income, usually necessitated a special vote of 
Coimcil or Assembly. At Athens a small committee of 
experts had been instituted about 350 n.c. to advise the 
Council and Assembly on financial policy. Under Demetrius 
of Phalerum the duties of this board were transferred to a 
single minister (6 cv) rj/ SioiKt/cret) ; but in the third century 
they W'ere repeatedly put back into commission after a 
temporary return to individual management. The gathering 
of the revenue was usually left to private contractors ; but 
since these were mostly citizens, and in any case were kept 
under close supe^^^sion, they could not practise extortion on 
the scale of the Roman “ publicani.” The weakest point of 
the municipal finances lay in the lack of a budget and the 
absence of provision for accumulating reserves. Cities like 
Delos, which had a wealthy temple at beck and call, foUow'ed 
the example of fifth-century Athens in making loans from the 
sacred treasures others borrowed from individual capital- 
ists.® But the most typical device for covering a deficit 
was to make a call upon the more opulent burgesses, and this 
expedient often met w'ith remarkable success. In Hellenistic 
cities there seems to have been no lack of public-spirited men, 
whether in office or in private fife, who W'ere equally ready 
to relieve a corn famine, to equip a flotilla, to repair the 

* Seo the accounts of the Delian temple treasurers (e.g. Michel, 694, 
11. 26 ff.). 

‘ Examples from Miletus (Milet, I, 3, 138) ; Arcesino (Ditt., Syll., 966) ; 
Orohomonus {Brit. Mua. Insors., 168 ; Michel, 13C2) ; another loan, from a 
wealthy woman, in Dareste-HaussouHier-Eeinaeh, Becueil des Inscriptions 
Juridiyttes grecques, I, 14. These inscriptions show that private lenders 
often had trouble in eccuriug punctual repayment. 
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town walls, or to ransom prisoners out of their omi 
pockets.^ 

The constitution of most Hellenistic cities was democratic 
in outward form. The election of magistrates and the final 
decision on matters of policy rested with an Ecclesia com- 
prising the whole citizen body and entitled by statute to be 
convened at regular intervals ; the principal lawsuits (subject 
to the restriction mentioned on p. 281) were submitted to 
dicasteries of common jurors ; the Council, whether elective 
or recruited by lot, was too large to become the preserve of a 
governing class. But in actual practice affairs usually fell 
into the hands of a few wealthy men who commended them- 
selves by acts of generosity and on these terms secured the 
highest offices. In many tomis the chief magistrates formed 
a a-vvapxia or cabinet whose corporate decisions were almost 
certain to be ratified by Council or Assembly. The govern- 
ment of the Hellenistic cities might therefore be described as 
plutocratic, and the methods by which rich men acquired 
pohtical power were not far removed from collective bribery. 
Moreover, in the days of Polybius (c. 150 b.c.) an abuse had , 
crept in, by which municipal officials recouped themselves for 
their outlay in buying public favour by embezzling the public 
funds. But this malpractice was probably a recent innova- 
tion, due to the impoverishment and demoralization of Greece 
consequent upon the Roman conquest. We need not doubt 
that in the third century at least wealthy donors expected 
no return save in power and popularity. Their administration 
resembled that of the mimicipia of the early Roman Princi- 
pate rather than that of Rome under the late Republic. 

§ 5. REUATIOlyS BETnVEEN THE CITIES 

The most pleasing feature in the historj"- of the Hellenistic 
cities was their readiness to cultivate more friendly mutual 
relations. It is true that where Greek towns retained full 
liberty of action, they went on gratifying their indulgence in 
hereditary feuds. The tenacity of the traditions of mutual 
enmity is copiousty illustrated bj"^ the numerous wars in the 
Greek Homeland, and especially by the never-ending conflict 

^ See csp. tho “ Protogones ” inscription from Olbin (Ditt., Syll; 40i), and 
the " Bulagoras ” inscription from Scmos [S.E.Q., I, 366). 
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between Spartn and Megalopolis. In Asia Minor neighbourly- 
feuds were re-^dved when the cities regained a free hand. Early 
in the second century Miletus celebrated its liberation under 
Roman auspiees by engaging in wars -with Magnesia-on- 
Mteander and Heraclea-on-Latmus.^ In Crete active 
enmities between city and city survived to the end of the 
second century. About 220 n.c. the citizens of Drerus took 
oath that “ they would do aU manner of harm to those of 
Lyttus.”“ Yet in the Hellenistic period the tendencies which 
in classical times had acted as a curb on Greek animosities 
were heavily reinforced. In the realm of thought the cosmo- 
politan trend of the later Greek philosophers (eh. XX) acted as 
a solvent on traditional particularism. In practice, increased 
commercial intercourse broke do^vn sentimental barriers 
between city and city. Above aU, the decongestion of over- 
peopled districts by emigration, and the quickened conscious- 
ness of a common Hellenic nationality amid the subject 
Oriental populations, drew the sting out of many an ancient 
feud. 

The growing solidarity of the Greek world was reflected in 
an increased exchange of courtesies between cities. Delegates 
from other to-\TOs were invited to the city festivals. In 206 
Magnesia-on-Mieander summoned representatives from all 
Hellenedom to a new local holiday and received favourable 
replies from states as far apart as Epirus and Antioch-in- 
Persis.^ The institution of a liaison service between to-wns by 
means of “ proxenias ” or consulships attained a development 
far exceeding that of the classical period, so that the proxeniae 
came to cover the Greek world in a network which caught 
cities both great and small.^ The very frequeney of these 
covenants, it is true, shows that many of them must have 
been -without practical effect ; yet the mere conclusion of a 
proxenia pact helped to create an atmosphere of good wiU. 
Similarly the pacts of “ asylia ” by which contracting states 
boimd their citizens not to enforce claims on each other by 
acts of reprisals must often have remained inoperative ; but 

1 Milel, I, 3, 148, 150. 

= Ditt., jSy?l., 627 ; Michel, 23. 

^ Magnesia, nos. 18-64. 

‘ Twenty-six proxenia pacts are preserved from Miletus {Milet, I, 3, 94- 
119), ten from the tiny city of Oropus (Michel, 207-216). A Delpliic list of 
proxoniaj from 197 to 104 contains 133 names. (Ditt., Syll., 685.) 
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they were a straw to show which way the wind was blowing.^ , 
A highly practical form of mutual aid consisted in the 
financial help rendered by one state to another. Kings and 
cities vied with each other to assist in the rebuilding of Thebes 
after 316 B.c.,® and an even greater competition in benevo- 
lence took place after the demolition of Rhodes by an earth- 
quake (e. 225).® 

Hellenistic cities guarded their franchise with less jealous 
care than the towns of the classical age. Too much stress 
perhaps should not be laid on the not infrequent cases in 
which whole batches of new citizens (usually ex-mercenaries) 
were created by a single act : such collective grants were 
sometimes conditional upon the pajunent of an entrance-fee, 
and in general they arose out of some special need to replenish 
the burgess-roU.^ But a significant innovation was the 
practice by which one community'^ conferred “ isopoliteia ” or 
rights of naturalization upon the citizens of another to^vn. 
Though some of these grants were unilateral (as when Athens 
in 200 B.C. conferred potential franchise upon all Rhodians), 
more frequently the benefits were made reciprocal. ® The most 
notable of the isopolity pacts was that which all the cities 
of Bceotia made with each other : in ^^ew of the past 
animosities of these towns, their all-round grant of franchise 
to each other marks an unusually rapid healing of an old feud. 

A notable feature of Hellenistic politics is the increased 
recourse to arbitration for the composure of disputes between 
cities. This method of settling claims was naturally made 
compulsorj* upon towns enrolled in confederacies and upon 
the subjects of monarchies. But it also came into extended 
use among imattached cities, and even such unruly peoples 
as those of Crete made resort to it. Hence the number of 
recorded cases of arbitration in the third and second centuries 

* Eighteen such treaties, all of the second oentruy, are presezved from 
the Email tewn ot Teos. (hlichel, 51-68.) 

* Ditt., Syll., 337. 

* Polybhis, T, 88-90. 

* In 228-2 SEietns enfranchised over 1000 Cretans. I, 3, 33-S.) 

Djme sold its citizenship for one talent, pavable in t-n-o instalments. (Pitt., 
Si/Il., 631.) 

* Two good examples survira in treaties made c. 323 u.o. by Slilctus 

her colonies Olbia and Cj-zicus. {Miltt, I, 3, 136-7.) Cf. also JDitf., Syli-, 4-13 
{Cliios and tho TDtolian Eoagne) ; i6id., 472 (Messene and Phigaloia) ; EiU" 
O.GJ,, 266 fpcrgatnviin and Temnos). 
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far exceeds those of the classical period.^ In a few instances 
dissatisfied parties endeavoured to get round the arbitral award 
and ended by taking the matter to the Senate, which some- 
times had much trouble in imposing a final settlement. In 
other cases the issues, though successfully closed, were trivial 
in themselves, such as small frontier adjustments. But the 
importance of the arbitral judgments lay not so much in the 
stakes as in the method of procedure, which was tantamount 
to a repudiation of war as a means of settling inter-city 
disputes. The Hellenistic Greeks were beginning to shake 
themselves free from the t3Tanny of communal vendettas. 

Though cases of arbitration were sometimes referred to a 
king,- more often they went to a third city (eKKXtrro^ TroXt?), 
which appointed a special jury with full powers to make an 
award. A similar procedure for resolving deadlocks between 
private litigants within the same city came into common use 
in the Hellenistic world. The number of instances in which 
^evoStKat or visiting justices were called in, and the rapidity 
with which they worked off arrears of litigation, offer one of the 
most pleasant surprises of Hellenistic history. At Caljnnna 
in Caria a board of five judges from lasus disposed of over 
250 suits. ^ In the third and second centuries Priene sent out 
at least thirteen such tribunals^ and Delphi received not less 
than ten between 156 and 131.® At Magnesia-on-Mseander 
arrangements were made for regular assizes by foreign 
arbitrators at six months’ interval.® In spite of the full 
dockets of the itinerant justices, it need not be assumed that 
there was any general breakdo'am of the municipal tribunals. 
The suits reserved for their hearing probably consisted in the 
main of disputes about property which remained over as a 
legacy from former faction-fights, for such cases would be 
peculiarly difficult for a domestic court to settle to the general 

1 Of the cases recorded in inscriptions, tliroe are previous to 338, twenty- 
two belong to the third century, twenty-four fall between 200 and 146. (Tod, 
Intemaiional Arbitration amour; the Grecis.) Kaeder ^L’arbitrage international 
cJiez les Hellines) mentions twelve instances prior to 338 and thirty-two from 
338 to 100. On the whole subject see csp. Tod, op. cit. 

2 King Lysimachus pronoimcod in person upon a dispute between Somes 
and Priene. {Brit. Mvs. ineers., 403.) 

® Hicks, 130 ; Michel, 417. 

* Priene, passim. 

* H. Pomtow, Klio, vol. 18, p. 269 fi. 

' Magnesia, 09. 
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satisfaction. An incidental but hardly less useful result of the 
visits of the itinerant justices was that they gave an impetus 
to the standardization of municipal codes. Though in par- 
ticular instances they were required to apply the statutes of 
some specified city, more usually they followed the general 
rules of equity and thus helped to lay the foundations of a 
Greek “ ius gentium.” The incipient unification of Greek 
civil law in Hellenistic times is illustrated by the fact that the 
mercantile code of Rhodes came into general use in Greek 
courts for the trial of maritime actions. 

A further sign of a change of heart in the Hellenistic cities 
was the readiness with which they tendered their good offices 
in the negotiation of peace treaties. During the siege of 
Rhodes in 305-4 Demetrius was himself besieged by succes- 
sive delegations from Greek cities, and he finally capitulated 
to the ALtolians. In 218-7, and again in 209-6, it was the turn 
of the Rhodians to interpose between the AStolians and the 
kings of iilacedon (pp. 166, 186). In the second century, 
despite the fact that the Roman Senate was now becoming 
the general arbiter in Greek disputes, Greek cities again and 
again offered their services as peacemakers. Though the 
Hellenistic world moved too late and too slowly towards a 
general political imderstanding, eppur se 7nosse. 


§ 6. FEDEBATIONS ; THE AMPHICTIONIC AND .ffiTOUAN 

I^AGUES 

In the Greek Homeland the main problem of inter-city 
relations now turned upon the institution of some durable 
league in which the towns might salvage as much as possible 
of their municipal autonomy and yet acquire habits of regular 
co-operation. Beyond any doubt the solution lay in a 
permanent union of the cities in a federal state. In 338-7 B.c. 
Philip H of Macedon had created a confederacy which had the 
merit of being practically all-inclusive ; but after the death 
of Alexander this league broke into fragments, and the work 
of integration had to be done over again. 

Of the older district-federations, the Bceotian League lived 
on, and thanks to the decline of Thebes (which never recovered 
its old preponderance) it finally overcame the mutual jealousy 
between that town and the lesser cities which had formerly 
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endangered federal stability. But if the Boeotians finally 
set their house in order, they never threw it open to their 
neighbours. Their League always remained a sectional union, 
and in the Hellenistic age it did not attain more than local 
importance. 

Another old institution, the Amphictionic League of Delphi, 
formed a better nucleus for a more general confederacy. 
It drew its membership from the greater part of Northern and 
Central Greece, and as the custodian of the Delphic sanctuary 
it could make its voice heard all over Greece. But its 
occasional incursions into the politics of Greece had not added 
to its prestige. It is significant that Philip II of Macedon won 
his footing in Greece as the champion of the Delpliic sanctuary, 
yet rejected the League as a foundation-stone for his general 
Greek confederation. Similarly in the third century the 
^tolians became protectors-in-cliief of Delphi and obtained 
complete control of the Amphictionic Council (pp. 131-2), yet 
made but sparing use of it.’- 

A new impetus was given to the formation of Greek leagues 
after the death of Alexander. Between 320 and 314 the 
AEtolians, having replaced their villages by fortified towns, 
made these into the constituent units of a new confederacy 
which supplanted their previous tribal union. In answer to 
this move their Acarnanian neighbours also built walled 
towns and modernized their cantonal association. In 314 the 
“ League of the Islanders ” {the Cyclades) came into being. 
These organizations, it is true, were of a very diverse order of 
importance. The Island League was ociroy6 upon the islanders 
by Antigonus I, and passed successively under the tutelage 
of the Ptolemies, the Antigonids and of Rhodes. Like the 
maritime leagues of Athens, it was at the mercy of the 
predominant naval power of the day, and it did not even 
possess the semblance of free initiative. It lacked an Ecclesia, 
and its council was convened by the representative of' the 
suzerain power, such as the Ptolemaic or Rhodian “ nesi- 
arch,” who chiefly used it to sanction his demands for financial 
or naval aids. The Acarnanian League, though self-created 
and independent, never extended beyond its original 
boundaries. 

> Tho iStoUans placed their treaties of “ naylia ” under the sanction of 
tho Ampliiotionos. But this was little more than a gesture. 
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The JEtolian League, on the other hand, broke its tribal 
barriers and since 278 incorporated the other states of Central 
Greece, until its territory extended from the rvestern to the 
eastern sea. The government of the .^tolian League was 
solely concerned u-ith military and foreign policy, and it left 
the local liberties of its constituent states virtually intact. 
It established a federal monopoly of coinage, but since none 
of its members had much commerce this restriction could not 
have borne hard upon them. The federal parliament met but 
twice a year ; the autiunn congress took place regularly at 
the sanctuary of Thermum in JEtolia, the spring conference 
moved from town to town. In accordance with the usual 
Greek federal practice, Parliament contained an Ecclesia to 
which all citizens of the participating states were admitted, 
and a Council of deputies from the constituent units, which 
sent members in proportion to the strength of their military 
contingents. The Ecclesia elected the federal officers and 
gave the final decision on questions of liigh policy ; it is not 
knovn whether the voting was by indi'vnduals or (as seems 
more probable) by cities. The Council both exercised the 
usual deliberative functions of such a body, and was the 
court of criminal jurisdiction for offenders against the federal 
statutes. But as its membership was increased ^vith the 
accession of new states until it exceeded one thousand, it 
became too imwieldy for debate. For this reason, and because 
of the infrequency of its meetings, it delegated its authority 
to an executive committee named the “ apocleti ” (seemingly 
about a hundred in number), which remained in constant 
touch with the federal officials. In contrast with the Council, 
the executive was reduced to the smallest possible propor- 
tions, so as to comprise nothing but a secretariate and a few 
military officers under a single strategus.^ The danger of this 
sole general making himself into a dictator was parried by the 
proT/dsion that he might not hold office in successive years. 
So far as is known, the League exercised no general judicial 
functions and possessed no special courts of law. 

Under this form of government the JStolian League 
avoided the two chief dangers besetting a Greek federation, 

* In tho Hollcmstio ngo the ndvontoges of n singlo gcnornliOTrao ovff * 
board camo to bo gcnorally recognized. At Athens tho M ra 

becamo cr oj^cio tho Cold commander. 
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the excessive restriction of local self-government among its 
members, and the exploitation of the lesser states in favour 
of one preponderant city or group. The limitation of the 
federal congresses to two annual sessions made it practically 
impossible for parliament to go beyond its primary and 
legitimate functions. The risk of a single city turning tyrant 
over the others was never serious in the iEtolian League, 
because it possessed no urban centres of any importance. 
The real peril lay in the chance that the original iEtolian 
members of the League should endeavour to treat the later 
comers as subjects rather than partners, or should be sus- 
pected of such intentions. But the federal constitution 
removed this risk by ensuring adequate representation to all 
states of the Council — ^to the detriment of the Council’s 
efficiency as a debating body — and by tin-owing open its 
general assembty and its executive posts to all its citizens. 

The general bad record of the ^tolian League is no proof 
of weakness in its consitution. Given the predatory habits 
of the .^tolians themselves and of others of its members, 
no conceivable scheme of government could have ensured 
that the League should be put to honest uses. The ^Etolian 
constitution Avas a well-built engine in the hands of a reckless 
driver. 


§ 7. FEDEKATIONS : THE ACHjEAN IEAGUE 

In 251 B.c. the Aclueans followed the example of the 
iEtolians in throwing open their league to all apphcants ; by 
191 they had extended it over the Avhole of Peloponnesus. 
Their federal constitution bore a general resemblance to that 
of the iEtolians, but contained variations of detail. It 
provided for spring and autumn sessions of a parliament 
consisting of a primary assembly and a council of Deputies 
(contributed by the constituent cities in proportion to their 
military strength), Avhose functions were substantially the 
same as those of their JStolian counterparts. The high 
military command, which until 255 had been vested in tAvo 
strategi, Avas from that year conferred upon a single general, 
who Avas re-eligible every second year only. The Achsean 
League placed somcAvhat heaAuer restrictions upon the gOA'^crn- 
ments of its constituent cities. Instead of closing the local 
mints, it merely required them to conform to a certain type 
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and standard of weight. But it obliged the cities to remodel 
tl^ir executives on the pattern of the tovus of Achsea Proper, 
where the head magistrates always consisted of a board of 
addition to these local magistrates, it pro- 
vided for the election of a board of ten federal damiurgi, 
came to form an inner advisory committee like the 
o an apocleti. It further allowed the summoning of 
parhament at extraordinary sessions on any sudden emer- 
pncy. At these additional meetings the Council was 
invanably in attendance; in a serious crisis the Ecclesia 
would also be convoked. Lastly, the Ach®an constitution 
wen eyond the usual Greek custom of imposing an age limit 
upon Its executive officials and members of Council, for it 
did not qualify its citizens to sit in the Eedesia until they had 
reached the age of thirty. 

The Achaean constitution earned the highest measure of 
praise from the historian Polybius, who saw in it a truly 
system of government and an ideal combination 
of hberty, equality and fraternity. In view of the League’s 

to as the 

product of a somewhat naive patriotism. Yet the Ach^an 
Confederacy had at least the merit that, in common with the 
^tohan League, it held together a considerable group of 

xvii-h ' sueh a way as to keep the peace among them 

TOthout undue curtailment of their local autonomy, and 
ithout giving to any of its constituents an opportunity of 

^^'^ore was that it 

rpnnM- achieve the most important ideal in the 

repubhcan trinity fraternity. Yet it eventuaUy won the full 

S Sparta, the most 

states. In the main, it acted as a 
,, j, , orce in Peloponnesus, and it may be regretted that 

* stride before the destiny of Greece 

passed into the hands of Rome. 



CHAPTER XVI 


HELLENISTIC ECONOMIC LIFE 

§ 1. GENEEAL EFFECT OF ALEXANDEK’S CONQUESTS 

P REVIOUS to the conquests of Alexander, the Greek 
world had been living in a state of economic stagna- 
tion. It could not acquire new land or enter fresh 
markets, and in the absence of further technical invention 
it was unable to find other sources of wealth. But Alexander’s 
campaigns gave the Greeks access to an abundance of fresh 
land and unexplored markets, and brought them an almost 
embarrassing profusion of gold and silver. Alexander’s haul 
of Persian treasure, which is estimated to have amounted, in 
specie alone, to 170- or 180,000 talents, furnished all the 
capital required by the Greeks to develop the estate into 
which they were entering, and quite relieved them of that 
besetting difficulty of settlers in new lands, lack of ready 
money. Indeed, the first effect of putting the Persian hoards 
into circulation was an unpleasantly sharp rise in prices. But 
this upward movement was compensated by a steady fall 
which lasted through the first half of the third century, during 
which the siurplus funds were gradually absorbed into capital.^ 
The substitution of a few large monarchies or federal states 
for a multiplicity of city-states, and the increasing tendency 
to friendl 3 '^ co-operation among the indmdual cities, removed 
many political obstacles to trade. A further lowering of 
economic barriers was effected by the reduction in the number 
of mints and of the variety of coin-standards. A great 
impetus to the unification of coin-weights had been given 
when Alexander issued a new imperial money on the Attic 
standard, and this norm was subsequently adopted by the 

* On the prico-curves of tho third century see Tam, in Buiy, The Hellenislic 
Age, ch. 4 ; F. Heichelhoina, Wirtechaflliche Schwanhungen der Ztil von 
Alexander bis Avgiisius. 
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Antigonid, the Attalid and the Seleucid monarchies. The 
Ptolemies abandoned Alexander’s standard for that of the 
Phoenicians, "which "was firmly established on the Levantine 
coasts, and the Peloponnesians held fast to the old .®ginetan 
norm. Under these conditions the money-changer could not 
yet be wholly dispensed with, but he was no longer needed at 
every turn. 

Lastly, aristocratic contempt for economic enterprise, 
which had lingered on in many Greek states before the Mace- 
donian conquest, was thoroughly dispelled in the Hellenistic 
age. In a few corners of Greece such as Thessaly or Eh's 
sedentary squires might carry on the tradition of the self- 
contained estate ; but such habits of mind could only survive 
where people remained rooted to the soil, and in the general 
upheaval which followed Alexander’s conquests the spirit 
of commercial adventure carried everything before it. This 
change of attitude is well illustrated in Ptolemy II, the 
grandson of a Macedonian baron, who would have agreed 
"svith Vespasian that money, from whatever source, smells 
delicious. If Ptolem)’" II ever had a rival in the race for profits, 
it was in his own financial minister Apollonius, who doubled 
or rather blended the part of a high official "with that of an 
entrepreneur on a royal scale. In tljc numerous survWng 
papyri which illustrate his actmties Apollonius appears as an 
improving landlord on several large estates in Egypt and Syria, 
as the 0"wner of a textile factory at Memphis and of two 
distinct fleets for the conveyance of his merchandise along 
the Nile or between Egypt and Syria. ^ 

§2. GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATION 

The quest for wealth in Hellenistic times gave an impetus 
to fresh exploration beyond the limits attained by^ Alexander. 
In the course of his travels the Macedonian king had picked 
up clues to further discoveries "ahich he was planning to 
follow up at the time of liis dcatli. His schemes included a 
search for a more commodious route between India and 
the Black Sea lands so as to avoid the laborious climb across 
the Iranian plateau. The hope of finding such a route was 

* P. Zeno Cairo and P.S.I., passim. Cl. niso P, OonuU, I 

W. L. Wosfermonn nnd C. J. Kracmer), -B-hicU contain!) nn extract from 
ApoUonius’ private accounte. 
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fostered by the belief that the Oxus (Amu-Daria) or laxartes 
(Syr-Daria) and the Tanais (Don) formed a continuous 
waterway between Turkestan and the Black Sea. By order 
of Seleucus I this theory was tested by two officers named 
Demodamas and Patroeles, of whom the former was told to 
work his way do'wn the laxartes, while Patroeles sailed north- 
ward up the Caspian Sea. From the silence enshrouding the 
results of Demodamas’ expedition it may be gathered that 
he reported unfavourably on the chances of through travel 
to Europe. Patroeles, on the other hand, announced that the 
Caspian Sea received both the great rivers from Turkestan.^ 
Seleucus was thus encouraged to plan a canal from Black Sea 
to Caspian, so as to complete the suppose water-route to 
India. But the loss of northern Asia Minor after his death 
caused his successors to lose interest in the northern trade 
routes . Alexander’s plans for the circumnavigation of Arabia, 
which his admiral Nearchus was about to carry into effect 
at the time of his death, were lost out of sight after 328. 
The Ptolemies eventuallj' opened up the whole of the Red 
Sea (pp. 80-1) ; but the Seleucids showed little interest in 
the navigation of the Persian Gulf, and the belated explora- 
tion of these waters by an admiral of Antiochus IV named 
Numenius was rendered abortive by the subsequent expulsion 
of the Seleucids from Babylonia. 

A promising beginning of discovery in the Indian Ocean 
was made c. 120 n.c., when Ptolemy VII found a Hindu sailor 
at Alexandria who loiew the law of the monsoons and was 
wining to reveal the secrets of the open-sea route to India to 
the Greeks. Under the Hindu’s guidance a captain named 
Eudoxus 2 made the trip to India, and a few years later he 
repeated the journey, apparently without his Hindu pilot, 
at the instance of Cleopatra III. But a quarrel with the 
queen about his share in the proceeds of the venture induced 
Eudoxus to abandon the Ptolemaic service, and his subse- 

^ Patroeles was probably doeeived by an arm of Klriva Bay, ■which in his 
time may have reached to the neighbourhood of the Aral Sea. (Tam, Journ. 
mil. Stud., 1901, p. 10 fi.) 

On Oriental exploration in general during the Hellenistic period see 
E. H. Wannington in Cary and Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, chs. 
4 and 7. 

® See Strabo, II, pp. 98-100. (His attempt to discredit the story of 
Eudoxus is not convincing.) 
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quent disappearance in an attempt to circumnavigate Africa 
from the Straits of Gibraltar (pp. 290-1) robbed the Greeks 
of the fruits of his diseoveries in eastern waters. No further 
attempt seems to have been made in Ptolemaic times to 
recover his secret.^ 

The discoveries of Alexander in the Bast had their counter- 
part at the other extreme of the Greek world. Towards the 
end of the fourth century (probably c. 810-6 b.c.) the mer- 
chants of MassUia organized an expedition to the lands of the 
North Atlantic, the main object of which was to open up the 
trade route to the sources of Atlantic tin. The leader of 
the venture, a Massilian citizen named Pytheas, slipped past 
the Carthaginian guardships at the Straits of Gibraltar, felt his 
way along the Spanish and French coasts as far as Brittany, 
and put across from that point to Cornwall, where he obsen’^ed 
the natives at w'ork in the stannaries.- From Cornwall he 
set sail roimd Britain, making occasional excursions inland 
and taking note of the country’s resomces. Finally, he fol- 
lowed the continental coast as far as Heligoland, where he 
found the former dep6t of the forgotten trade in Jutish 
amber. In the extent of his explorations Pytheas takes rank 
with Alexander, yet his Grand Tour was as barren of results 
as Alexander’s was momentous. The very wealth of informa- 
tion which he brought back raised doubts as to his veracity, 
and no opportunity was given to the Massih'otes to test his 
report by a second expedition, for the Carthaginians let no 
other interloper through. The only tangible result of his 
journey was an increase in the overland traffic in Cornish 
tin and a more intensive penetration of France by Massiliote 
prospectors, who opened up the various river routes across 
the continent in the third and second centuries.'* 

At the end of the second century the traders of Massilia 
combined with those of Pnteoli (a Roman colony with a Greek 
trading population) and of Gadcs (now no longer a Carthagin- 
ian gate-house) to equip Eudoxus for his projected voyage 
round Africa. Out of their fimds the ancient Vasco da Gama 
fitted out two ships with the elaborate care of a modern polar 

’ The rediscover}’ of the Inw of the inon'ioon'J by Hippalas probaijJy 
Iwlongs to the reign of Augnst^is. (Wannington, op. cit., cb. 4, n. SO.) 

' A brief description of British tin-mining, evidently derived from Bytbcn^. 
(;urvi\o<i in Dio^Joma, V, 22. On Pythent in general t>cc Cary, op. cit., ch. 3. 

■ Cnry, Jaiim. licit. Sixid,, 1921, j>. 16G 0. 
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explorer, and started out mth seemingly adequate provision 
for a journey of several years. But his venture was dogged 
Avith misfortune from the outset, ilfter several false starts 
he sailed out into the unlcnown and was held there : his 
ultimate fate is uncertain,^ 

§ 8. AGRICULTURE 

Hellenistic agriculture derived a considerable stimulus 
from the great increase in the knowledge of plants and herbs 
that followed upon Alexander’s conquests. This new in- 
formation was reproduced in systematic form in the botanical 
works of Theophrastus, which in turn gave rise to an extensive 
literature of practical manuals. The kings of Pergamum 
were the cliief patrons of the teehnical authors on husbandr}^ 
but the principal held of practical experiment was in Eg)q>t, 
where the first two Ptolemies proved themselves the greatest 
lapd-improvers in Greek history. In addition to the main- 
tenance of existing dykes and canals the Ptolemies carried 
out extensive reclamations in districts which had fallen into 
neglect under Persian rule. Their greatest undertaking was 
the partial desiccation of the Fayum, a lake of some 500 square 
miles, situated about forty miles above Memphis, which 
received the overflow of a western arm of the Nile. The level of 
this lake had been regulated by a native Pharaoh c. 2000 B.c., 
who had constructed a barrage across the Nile arm. By 
further dyke-building inside the lake the Ptolemies sluiced 
oft the water from half of the immdated area and thus regained 
a large expanse of irrigable polder' — a method of land- 
winning which is now removing the Zuyder Sea from the map. 
The Fayum became the principal area of settlement for 
Greek husbandmen : of the hundred villages which sprang 
up in it, more than half bore Greek names. On this land, 
and wherever else wastes were reclaimed, the cultivators 
received rights of hereditary tenancy and paid reduced 
taxes during the first years of their lease. ^ Their subsequent 
taxation was so adjusted as to encourage irrigation by 

* Warmington, op. cii., cli. 6. 

■ Rrequent mention is made in the Zeno papyri of (vXoKoirla and eic!rvpicrfi6s. 
(P.S.I., in, 338-9 ; IV, 499-COO.) 

On Ptolemaic cultivation in general see M. Sclmeliel, Z>te Landmrischaft 
im hellcnisiischen Agypten. 
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toenching or, if necessary, by water-hoisting. i Within the 
aynni district Apollonius undertook to develop a Bonanza 
tarm of 4000 acres, which he provided with some fifty miles 
of irrigation-eanal.2 

The Ptolemies aUowed the native fellahin, or /SacriXa-ol 
yecopyoc, to retain their holdings, and did not interfere with' 
them traditional system of cultivation. The Egj^itian method 
o tillage, which was based on a simple rotation of wheat (on 
the prepared land) and vegetables (on the faUow), was well 
smted to the conditions of the country, and had enabled it to 
export gram before the Greek conquest. But the Greek 
government kept the peasantry under strict supervision. 
It prescribed the acreage to be tilled for each kind of crop ; 
It stocked the arable farms and supphed seed from pedigree 
plants, exacting an oath from the cultivators that they would 
use none other ; and it required them to remain on their land 
from soTOng to harvest. Those who disobeyed these rules 

eviction, for the natives were not 
^ precarious ten- 
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Philoloffy, ®Sypt see W. L. Westermann, Classical 

lalle, I, 1. ^ estate, with estimate of costs of new works, see P. 

* ? h’”'* ® ^ P- Pylands, H, 72. 

(so Schnebel) or rAor., threo-month wheat may have been Indian 

Papyrologie, ix, p. 207 ff!)* Sj-ria. (H. A. Tiiompson, Archiv fiir 
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and remained royal property, were kept up to a high standard 
by the importation of Slilesian rams and other pedigree 
animals the herdsmen too were largely dranm from Greek 
lands. 

But the Ptolemies, in true Greek fashion, gave special 
attention to plantation husbandry. In order to encourage 
the formation of vineyards and olive groves, they granted 
heritable leases and reduced taxation to settlers who would 
undertake to convert reclamation-land into orchards. They 
imposed a frankly protectionist tariff- — an unusual instru- 
ment of finance in ancient times — on luxury oils and TOnes 
from Greece, and prohibited importation of such brands as 
Egypt itself might produce. Greek colonists accordingly 
introduced the vine into every part of Egypt, and acclimatized 
the olive more particularly in the Fayum. Among the most 
zealous planters was Apollonius, who laid out a large nursery 
at Memphis and stocked his other estates with its produce. 
Besides transplanting many varieties of garden fruit and 
at least eleven species of vine, he made an attempt to estab- 
lish standings of fir-timber for the benefit of the Alexandrian 
shipyards. 2 

In the Seleucid and Attalid monarchies the cultivation of 
the arable lands was left in the hands of the natives, who 
might be peasant proprietors or (as commonly in Asia Minor) 
serf tenants. But wherever Greek colonists went they took 
the vine with them, so that viticulture became a flourishing 
industry as far east as Persia.® The cultivation of vine and 
olive also prospered in the older centres of the Aegean area : 
indeed, the vintages of Samos and Thasos, of Cnidus and 
Rhodes, and the oil of the west coast of Asia Slinor, never 
enjoyed a greater reputation.^ The finest brands overtopped 
the tariff wall of Egypt ; eventually they found their way to 
the courts of Indian rajahs. The rougher sorts of wine had a 
ready sale in the Balkan lands, where the Greek merchant of 
strong drink became a familiar figure. 

1 Ibid., 59195, 69430. 

- Seo esp. P. Zeno Cairo, 69156-C3. In no. 59221 Zeno receives an order 
to plant 20,000 saplings. 

® For Greek vine-planting in Babylonia and Susiana seo Strabo, XV, 
pp. 731-2. 

* Rhodian wine-amphorie in considerable numbers have been foimd in 
Sicily, on the Black Sea coasts, and in Susiana. 
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§ 4. JtAKOTACTUEES 

Among the various forms of production manufacturing 
probably underwent the fewest alterations in the Hellenistic 
period. Despite the influx of Persian money into Greek 
lands, social fashions passed through no profound change, 
and the scientific discoveries of the age had little effect on 
technical processes. The only notable inventions were 
by-products of the genius of Archimedes, the “ Archimedean 
screw',” which served to raise water from miircs, and the 
compound pulley. The most conspicuous change from the 
industry of the classical period lay in the almost complete 
disappearance of fine ceramic ware, which was largely sup- 
planted by silver plate. Besides silver ware, fashion also 
created a greater demand for textiles of the finer sort. 
Though wool remained the standard dress material, silk 
came into favour, and a new clothing industry was established 
at Cos, where thread was spun from the wild sillc-worm of 
Asia Minor. The spread of education and of the habit of 
reading caused a great increase in the production of papyrus 
and of books. Among the heavy industries quarrying and 
building received an impetus wherever Greek colonies were 
founded or Oriental cities were reconstructed in Greek style, 
While the articles of manufacture underwent little change, 
there was a considerable displacement in the seats of industry. 
In the Greek Homeland Corinth alone remained an important 
centre of production: though she lost her markets for 
pottery, she found others for her bronze ware. On the other 
hand, Athens did not find compensation for the decay of her 
ceramic industry, and the spurt which her miners had made at 
Latuium in the days of Pliilip and Alexander was succeeded 
by a period of stagnation. Among the Italian Greeks the 
Tarentines held their own as producers of fine textile wares 
and carried on the manufactm-e of fine pottery which had 
gone out of fashion in other parts of the Greek world. Among 
the older towns of Asia Minor Jliletus benefited by the 
demand for good cloths and retained her industrial ascen- 
dancy ; but new textile centres were established at Perga- 
mum, whose kings took a personal interest in. the weaving 
industry, and at Laodicea-ad-Lycum, which lay close to the 
Phr5^gian downs, the chief source of the weavers’ raw materials. 
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similar sj'stem was applied in quarries and mines, Trhere the 
labourers were indentured to remain at their posts for stated 
periods. In the gold mines of Nubia men and women of all 
ages were ehained together and kept to their work under the 
lash till they thanldully dropped dead.^ But no general 
conelusions can be drami from this nightmare, for the workers 
were prisoners of war and convicts, like the “ damnati in 
metalla ” of the Roman mines. 

The Ptolemaic experiment of operating factories with 
government capital was imitated at Pergamum, rvhere the 
Attalids manufactured fine textiles by the labour of state 
slaves. Probably, too, the parchment industry which they 
set up to break the Egyptian monopoly of pap5Tus was an 
instance of direct state enterprise. The Hellenistic world 
also offers several examples of municipal socialism. The city 
of Miletus — ^perhaps in anticipation of the kings of Pergamum 
— o^vned its textile workshops and their slave-weavers. 
Rhodes and Cnidus produced in municipal factories the jars 
wliich their merchants required for their extensive export 
trade in wine. Even Sparta engaged in municipal industrj', 
for the tiles used by the tyrant Nabis for the strengthening 
of the city walls were baked at a public kiln. 

§ 5. TEAKSPOET 

The economic progress made in the Plellenistic period is 
seen most clearly in the history of its commerce. The age 
was one of intensified traffic, for not only were the political 
obstacles lessened, but its natural difficulties were reduced by 
technical improvements. It is true that communications by 
land were not much developed by the Hellenistic govern- 
ments. In Greece metalled roads remained as rare as ever. 
In Asia the Seleucids and Attalids maintained and at points 
extended the fine trunk roads of the Persian empire. In 
Egypt the Ptolemies furnished the desert tracks between 
Nile and Red Sea with dak-bungalows, water-points and police 
pickets ; they organized a special corps of teamsters for the 
caravans, and they made experiments with camel-transport.® 

* See the gruesome description in Diodorus, IH, 12. 

* A camel-post is mentioned in P. Oxj/rh., IV, 710 (HI n.o.). Tlio intro- 
duction of camels into Egypt -sros probably due to Ptolemy H. (P- Zeno 
Cairo, 69143, 59207.) 
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But the road-work of Hellenistic kings is not to be compared 
with that of Roman emperors. 

On the other hand, Hellenistic governments expended 
considerable care on their harbours. At Alexandria a bleak 
roadstead was converted ini o a safe and commodious meeting- 
point for ]\fedilcrrancan and Nile traiRc. On the inland side 
a fresh-water lake fed by an arm of the Nile was connected 
by a new cut with the Jlcditerranean ; on the sea-front a 
mole was built to the off-shore island of Pharos, so as to 
pro\'idc a sheltered basin on cither side. On the island 
Ptolemy I’s architect Sostratus erected the famous lighthouse, 
a huge tower from whose summit a flare of pine-wood, 
projected seaward by lenses, marked the site of the harbour 
at a distance, it is said, of over thirty miles. ^ Though the 
sca-Avalls of Alexandria found no rival in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean, save at Ostia under the Roman emperors, they were 
copied on a smaller scale at numerous other Greek ports.- 
Towns situated at a natural sea-inlet ran out breakwaters 
from cither side of the bay and extended the city-waUs on 
to these, so as to make the harbours proof against weather and 
pirates. The improA'cd acconunodation thus provided made 
it praclicable for Hellenistic shipvTights to increase the 
displacement of tlicir craft, so that vessels capable of carrying 
10,000 talents (250 tons) became normal for cargo-transport. 
A further aid to navigation w'as proxided by Timosthenes, an 
admiral of Ptolemy II, who wrote a practical manual “ On 
Harbours,” as a predecessor to our “ Mediterranean Pilots.”^ 
Despite better conditions of seafaring, the Greeks continued 
to lay up their ships for the winter ; but in the summer they 
ventured out more freely tlian before on open seas and 
unfamiliar routes. 

By their conquest of Egypt and Mesopotamia the Greeks 
came into possession of tAvo natural centres of river-trafRc. 

A Josephus, Sell. Jud., TV, 10, 5. It has boon suggested by Wilamovritz- 
Moollondorfl {Bcllenistisclic DicHung, p. 154, n. 2) tliat Sostratus did not 
design tlio Pharos but paid for it ns a special “ liturgy.” But could any 
private person of Hollonistic times hovo defrayed its cost of SOO talents out 
of his private pocket ? 

’ Seo Lohmnnn-Hnrtlobon, Aniike Hafenayilagen. 

’ Port of Timosthones' work is probably presor\'ed in the Sladiasmus Maris 
Magni (0. Jluller, Ocographid Greed Minorca, I, p. 427 ff.), n competent 
survey of the Mediterranean coasts, probably dating from the third cen- 
tury A.D. 
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On the Euphrates the Seleueids did not proceed with Alexan- 
der’s grandiose scheme of harbour works at Babylon ; but 
they founded a busy river-port at Seleucia-on-Tigris, to which 
even Indiamen had access. In EgJT^t the Ptolemies found a 
ready-made system of inland navigation, and under their 
rule much of the trafBc remained in native hands. But the 
Nile now became much more than a vehicle for local com- 
merce, It carried the surplus produce of Egypt, and the 
merchandise brought by caravans from the Red Sea, to 
Alexandria for consumption or re-export. The fleets required 
for this augmented river-traffic were partly provided by the 
kings themselves, who hired out their shipping to private 
skippers (like the Venetian Repubh’c in the later Sliddle 
Ages),^ partly by private capitalists like ApoUonius. 

The expansion of commerce did not proceed uniformly over 
the whole of the Hellenistic world. In the western jMediter- 
ranean the Carthaginians maintained their general monopoly 
of sea-borne trade ; and after 200 b.c. the semi-Italian town 
of Puteoli displaced Tarentum and Syracuse as the chief 
mart for eastern trade with Italy. The loss of Athenian 
naval power and the decay of Attic industry diminished the 
traffic of the Piraeus, Greek commerce with the Black Sea 
remained brisk in the third century, - for despite competition 
from Egypt Russian grain still foimd good markets in the 
Aegean lands, but it eventually fell off when the cultivation 
of the corn-lands was endangered by invasions from the 
hinterland (pp. 116-7). The chief gainers by the new economic 
order were the stations on the trade routes to the East. At 
the entrance to the Aegean Ephesus acquired a new impor- 
tance as the main terminus of the overland roads from the 
Asiatic continent, and Rhodes became a focus of sea-borne 
trade from the Levant to the Aegean, the Black Sea, and 
Sicily. Alexandria made one fortune by exporting the 
overplus of Egypt, another as the entrepot between the 
Mediterranean and eastern waters. On the SjTian coast 
Tyre and Sidoh, though overshadowed by Alexandria, retained 
a share of the Arabian and Indian trades travelling overland. 

* According to P . Petrie, HE, 107, the king took three-quarters, the skipper 
one-quarter of the far°s and freights. 

= The coins of Pnntitagreum found between the Altai and the Tien-Shan 
ranges (Rostovtsefi, Cainhr, Anc. Hist,, A UTT , p, 653) may indicate Hellenistic 
' trade with China ; but they may bo mere loot. 
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conquered countries can be clearly traced in Egj’pt. Under 
the Ptolemies the rents of the peasants and a few other imposts 
were still delivered in naiiira, and part payment of salaries 
to officials and of wages to workmen was made in land or 
produce. But as the stock of coins increased tlie government 
proceeded to pay and to collect most of its debts in money. 

With this diffusion of money economy went a growth in the 
importance of money-dealers. In the fourth century Greek 
banking had hardly passed the rudimentary stage of money- 
changing and petty usury : only at Athens and a few great 
temples was money borrowed and lent on any considerable 
scale. The extent to which banks multiplied in the Hel- 
lenistic age is somewhat obscured by the ambiguity in the 
word “ trapeza,” which signifies both bank and treasury.^ 
Yet evidence of the growth of money-dealing is not lacking. 
In the Greek Homeland a mere market town like Thespiae 
possessed its bank ; in Egypt banks w'ere set up even in the 
villages. 

Among the functions of the Hellenistic banks money- 
changing had lost much of its former importance, but the 
receipt of money on deposit played a far larger part. With 
the general increase of travel the convenience of confiding cash 
reserves to a money-dealer w'ould become almost a necessit}’^ : 
it is sigmficant that in the plays of Plautus (who on this point 
undoubtedly reflects Hellenistic usage) ordinary soldiers of 
adventure figure as depositors in banks. At the same time it 
became a common practice for city-treasurers to deposit 
money, usually on sliort term, for the sake of the accruing 
interest.2 The uses to wliich HeUenistic bankers could put 
heir au^ented loan funds were not much more various than 
m the classical period. Industry, being stiR manufacture in 
the strict sense of that word, required little capital ; and if wc 
may judge by the su]wi\dng loan-deeds from Egjqit, cultiva- 
tors m need of funds for improvements had recourse to each 
r usurers. But with the increased volume of 
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Though partnerships were regularly formed by Hellenistic 
entrepreneurs for collecting taxes, for setting up a baiik, for 
undertaking a maritime venture, there is no e^ddence that 
they ever organized themselves into permanent joint-stock 
companies, like the societies of the Roman publicani. Hellen- 
istic craftsmen and traders followed the prevalent ancient 
habit of association in gilds. In Egypt it is probable that 
membership of a gild carried with it special economic rights 
and duties and was made compulsory by the government. 
But like most of the Greek clubs, the Hellenistic gilds appear 
to have had a predominantly social purpose. 

The widened range of HeUenistie commerce, and the 
increased facilities for the circulation of money, are reflected 
in the general tendency of prices to conform to a uniform 
level. ^ The Hellenistic age marks a distinct stage in the 
progress from district economy to world economy. 


§7. THE CONDITION OF THE WOEKEHS 

A general balance sheet for the Hellenistic world would 
reveal a remarkable increase in the aggregate assets of the 
Greek nation. To say notliing of the treasures amassed by 
the royal dynasties of Egypt and Pergamum, personal for- 
tunes beyond the dreams of city-state avarice were acquired 
by some of the cliief functionaries of the new monarchies. 
The several large estates, the factories and the merchant 
fleets of Ptolemy II’s minister, Apollonius, have repeatedly 
come to our notice. Antigonus I and the Seleucids rewarded 
their officers with the same liberal hand. A captain of Anti- 
gonus I named SInesimachus became the proprietor of a 
“ latifundium ” embracing entire native villages and settle- 
ments of Greek colonists in addition to the home farm;" 
and Hermias the minister of Antiochus III was able, like the 
trimnvir Crassus, to pay off an army out of his private 
purse. 3 Compared rvith Hermias, his wealthiest contenipbrary 
in the Greek Homeland, an .®tolian named Alexandern’was 
no doubt poor ; yet his fortune was estimated at two hun^re^^ 

^ HoiclieUieim, WiHschaJtliche Schwankungen, pp. 70-71. 

* Seo tho interesting inscription published by W. H. Buclder and D- 
Bobbi'on in American Journ. Archaeol., 1912, p. 11 ff. 

’ Polybius, V, CO. 
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talents, equal to that of Callias, the richest Athenian of the 
Pei'iclean age. 

But a better index of Hellenistic prosperity is furnished by 
the general opulence of the bourgeoisie. Tried by its expendi- 
ture on luxuries like silver plate and costly textiles, or by the 
sums wliich it contributed to dowies and trust-fimds, the 
Hellenistic middle-class was evidently in affluent circum- 
stances.^ 

On the other side of the account stands the bad distribution 
of the newly acquired riches . Though it achieved considerable 
progress in methods of transport and of money circulation, 
the Hellenistic age was barren in technical inventions. The 
economic changes of the period therefore fell short of constitut- 
ing an economic revolution ; prices of manufactured articles 
remained relatively high, and apart from the grain trade, 
which stood in a special category, commerce was stiU in the 
main confined to articles of luxury. Furthermore, if the 
Hellenistic world gave handsome rewards to commercial 
enterprise, it did little or nothing to raise the status of labour. 
In the Near East it created a greater demand for labotir and 
offered the natives somewhat better wages (as measured in 
real values);- but it maintained or even intensified the 
restraints on their personal liberty, and thus effectually cut 
them off from the hope of any substantial rise in the economic 
scale. In Greece and the Aegean area it held fast to the in- 
stitution of slavery, and was held fast by it. Because the 
Hellenistic world was full of slaves, it was empty of machines ; ® 
for the same reason it inevitably kept the free labourer near 
the level of subsistence, and not always above the dividing 
line. 

The effect of slavery upon the scale of life of the free wage- 
earner is forcibly illustrated by surviving records from the 
temple accounts of Apollo at Delos. ^ The real wages of the 
free workers in the liigh-price period of the early third century 
left them worse off than before the Macedonian conquest : 
even with regular distributions of free corn, which the city of 

^ For details see Tom, in Bury, The Hdlenistic Age, ch. 4. 

* Heiohellieim, ’WirUehaJlliche Schwankungen, pp. 101-3. 

® Tam, ScUenislie Civilisation, p. 4. 

* These statistics were first collected and put to rise by G. Qlotz in Journal 
des Savans, 1912-3. Further details in Tam (Bury, The Hellenistie Age, ch. 4), 
and Bieichelliehn, op. cit. 
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Delos had introduced by 300 b.c., it is difficult to understand 
how any but the highly skilled artisans could have reared 
a family. Possibly the wage-levels at Delos, wliich was a 
slave-trading centre, were somewliat lower than elsewhere ; 
yet the statistics from that town are sufficient to prove that 
the free workers in the Greek world can now’here have attained 
an improvement of wages commensurate vith the general 
rise of the wage-fund. 

Dgj'pt, where slavery never assumed large proportions, 
economic development was at first stimulated but eventually 
arrested by the policy of the Ptolemies, which has been aptly 
compared with that of Colbert and the “ Mercantilist ” rulers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,^ The pervasive 
system of minute regulations which Ptolemy II imposed on 
economic activity in Egypt w'as calculated to keep everybody 
up to a minimum standard of efficiency ; under a govern- 
ment of great driving power it might yield adequate results, 
but without such a stimulus it would tend to level produc- 
tion do"^ rather than up. An even heaider drag upon the 
econonuc machine was imposed by the Ptolemaic system of 
taxation, mth its endless multiplicity of imposts. However 
charges might be, their incessant repetition 
CO ax y fail to irritate the tax-payer and put a check 
upon is ente^rise. Adam Smith, who killed the mercantilist 
sy Jem, would have given short shrift to that of the Ptolemies. 

mitigation of the hardships entaUed by the iU- 
Glreek governments anticipated the 
so effective at 

to men of substance subscribed generously 
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riormel^ oa jsionaUy appUed that panacea of Greek social 

SSbt cSi f redistribution of land. 

S aJ Enh^r- ^ moratoria of short duration, 
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5 deS! o^d oentury.3 At Sparta the canceUa- 

(P 1571 drastic reallotments of land 
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* Stf Muck, 1921. p. 349 ff. 

’ Polybius, is. 0. 1. 
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into the hands of fraudulent debtors in others these reforms, 
and stiD more the changes in the omiership of land, inflicted 
excessive hardships upon the dispossessed. In general, the 
result of this kind of social legislation was to create two 
contending groups which took it in turn to be rentiers and 
proletarians. In any ease, it did not touch the root of the e\dl, 
which lay not so much in the condition of the landed pro- 
prietors as in the plight of the labourers, slave and free. 

Among the Hellenistic workers symptoms of active resent- 
ment against their lot were neither many nor effective. In the 
second centurj' a series of abortive revolts was attempted by 
the Egj*ptian peasantry (p. 217). About 138 a wave of unrest 
spread tlirough the Greek world, causing a revolt of agrarian 
slaves in Sicily, an insurrection of industrial slaves at the 
silver mines of Laurium, and a mixed rising of rustic serfs and 
urban slave workers in tlie Pergamene territory. But the 
Athenian militia repressed the outbreak at Laurium, and the 
Roman legions the more serious commotions in Sicily and 
Asia IMinor ; and in the eastern Mediterranean at any rate 
the revolts were not repeated. 

On the other hand, passive resistance was often and success- 
fully applied. In Egypt the peasantry occasionally obtained 
redress of grievances by a collective strike (p. 2GG) ; and in 
the second century^ many of them disappeared, one by one, 
from their holdings, so that mucli of the land which the first 
Ptolemies had raised to full productiveness fell back into a 
state of under-cultivation. In Greece the limitation of families 
and exposure of children was practised to such an extent 
that its population, which had maintained its numbers 
tlirough the greater part of the third century despite the flow 
of colonists to the East, subsequently declined ivithout any 
further lossess by emigration. 

But the most rapid cause of impoverishment in the Hellen- 
istic world lay in the Roman Republic, which paid itself for 
its interventions in Greek affairs by appropriating much of 
its wealth in the form of indemnities and plunder. The first 
cost of the Roman protectorate may be measmed by the fact 
that by 150 b.c. ail Hellenistic states had ceased to strike gold 
coins, and a considerable number of them had been driven to 

^ A deservedly tinsuocossful attempt at debt-relief in .ffitolia (c. 200 B.o.) 
is mentioned by Polybius (Xlll, 1). 

20 
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depreciate their silver.^ Though it took another century of 
peculation by provincial governors and publicani to bleedOie 
Greeks ivlnte, the Roman armies in the second century had 
already rendered them antemie If tt u 

began and ended m "mL^re'anTerf 

politieal errors whieh led up ,o tl.e Kom™ domSo^™” 


* Heicliellieim, op. cil., p. 45 . 
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increased use of arches for gateways and in the occasional 
construction of entire arcades, as in the portico of Eumenes 
at Athens ; but vaults were used in substructiues only. 
Wliere Hellenistic architects had to span large spaces, they 
still relied on stone beams and supporting columns. 

In accordance with the predominantly secular character of 
Hellenistic art, temples occupied a less important place in the 
architectural scheme than in classical times. Though some of 
the temples whose plans can be recovered were of more than 
ordinary magnitude (e.g. at Didyma and at Magnesia-on- 
Maeander), they were usually not conspicuous by their size or 
the costliness of their materials. In details of construction 
they differed but little from the usage of the classical period, 
and although pillars with Corinthian capitals were used 
experimentally, the temple colonnades were generally of the 
Doric or {most commonly) of the Ionic order. Of secular 
buildings the palaces have mostly disappeared %vithout a 
trace ; but to judge by the surviving plan of the modest 
domicile of the Pergamene kings, the royal residences were 
not “ palatial ” in magnitude, however costly their appoint- 
ments might have been. Gymnasia and theatres were built on 
a generous scale : at Ephesus the theatre could accommodate 
some 23,000 spectators (as compared with 17—18,000 at 
Athens). The main market-square was often enclosed on three 
sides with continuous porticos. On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of constructing continuous colonnades along the fronts 
of streets (as in modern Bologna) was Roman rather than 
Hellenistic ; and we must also ascribe to the Roman period 
the basilicas or covered halls and the elaborate Turkish baths 
which have sometimes been considered typical of Hellenistic 
towns. In the construction of ring-walls the later Greek 
architects were far ahead of those of classical days (p. 240). 
Following the example of Dionysiizs at Syracuse and of 
Epaminondas at Messene, they were careful to carry the 
fortifications along the strongest strategic line and, if neces- 
sary, to take them along or near the crest of an -adjacent 
ridge. 1 

From the few remains of Hellenistic private houses it may 
be gathered that the courtyard residence of one storey, with 
the main apartments at the top end of the court, continued to 
^ As at ECeracleia'On-Xiatmus and Priene. 
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regard to the natural conformation of the ground, and without 
any pedantic preference for an exact check-board shape. 
Alexandria, which extended on a level but narrow site 
between the sea and a lake, was laid out as a regular oblong ; 
Priene approximated to the square plan. On the other hand, 
Smyrna formed a curve round the head of its gulf ; Seleucia- 
ad-Orontem rose in tiers along the face of a steep promontory. 
The upper part of Pergamum was set out in terraces along the 
windings of a concave hill-side, and its ruins still offer a fine 
example of an irregular but harmonious grouping of edifices. 

Hellenistic cities were usually provided witli a few' wide 
avenues for wheeled traffic or processions. At Alexandria the 
two main streets intersecting at the centre of the town 
measured ninety feet. But most of the streets were made only 
large enough for the use of pedestrians and pack animals. 

On steep gradients stone flags w’ere laid at intervals for a 
better foothold, but paving had not yet come into general 
use. To judge by a surviving municipal law from Pergamum, 
the cleansing of the streets w'as rigorously enforced upon the 
occupiers of the adjacent houses.^ Closed drains %vere 
provided in the main streets of some larger towns (Alexandria, 
Pergamum, Athens, Syracuse), but were far from universal. 
On the other hand, Hellenistic town-builders were at pains to 
supply good drinking water. Alexandria was fed by under- 
groimd pipes from an arm of the Nile ; the citadel of 
Pergamum drew its water from a pressure aqueduct — a 
device which the Romans seldom imitated except in Asia 
Jlinor. At Pergamum and at Priene the water w’as purified 
in filter-beds before passing into the street pipes. But the 
practice of laying on water in private houses w'as not common 
before Roman times. 

In the choice of their materials Hellenistic builders made 
no important innovation. For public buildings and the more 
ambitious private houses they used dressed stone ; for the less 
costly houses, sun-dried -brick on stone foundations. In 
Mesopotamia they became acquainted with burnt brick, and 
they constructed part of Seleucia-on-Tigris with brickwork 
from the materials of dismantled buildings in Babylon. 
Babylonian influence may perhaps be discerned in an 

^ Ditt., O.Cf.I., 483. The lettering of this inscription is of Trajanio date, 
but its contents clearly go back to the Attalid period. 
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The output of Hellenistic sculpture was therefore immense, 
and a comparatively large number of specimens is preserved. 

In point of craftmanship the finest work of the period stood 
on a level -svith the masterpieces of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. The Nike of Samothrace, the Aplirodite of Melos, 
the so-called “ Dying Gladiator,” the “ Wrestlers ” (really 
pancratiasts) of the Uffizi Gallery at Florence — ^to mention 
but the most famous of later Greek statues — ^show the same 
command over material as the best classical pieces. More- 
over the technical proficiency of Greek sculptors endured to 
the very end of the Hellenistic period : the Laocoon is now^ 
generally regarded as a work of the first century. But the 
later Greek artists were handicapped by the fact that several 
fields of sculpture had been aU but worked out by their 
predecessors, and they were not wholly successftd in their 
quest for original effects. In the rendering of familiar subjects 
they had recomrse to aU manner of expedients in order to 
preserve the appearance of novelty. They applied the pictorial 
device of foreshortemng to car%'ing in relief ; they arranged 
drapery in new and ostentatious fashions ; they combined 
the special features of different classical schools into eclectic 
types ; more frequently they stressed the characteristics of a 
particular school to the point of exaggeration. Their sprinters 
are lighter, their boxers more lumpy than their classical 
prototypes ; the boy Cupids become fat babies ; in scenes of 
combat effort is heightened into strain. The HeUenistic 
tendency to over-emphasize is best exemplified in the frieze 
of Eumenes H’s great altar at Pergamum.^ Here the 
hackneyed theme of a battle between gods and giants is 
furbished up by methods bordering on caricature. The field 
is crowded vdth figiures to the point of confusion ; the tension 
and the lack of poise of the combatant groups produce an 
effect of restlessness and almost of distortion. But the 
ambition which misled the Hellenistic sculptors into “ going 
one better” than their classical predecessors was in itself a sign 
of health : whatever their defects of method, they possessed 
enterprise and were not afraid of making new experiments. 

The field of work in which the later Greek sculptors were on 

^ It is -oncertam -n-hat event this altar was intended to commemorate. 
Hardly the battle of Magnesia, which brought Eumenes much profit but little 
honour ; more probably some later encounter with the Galatians. 
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depict episodes from classical legend. The growing interest in 
landscape which is noticeable in Hellenistic literatme is not 
reflected in painting : like the masters of the Renaissance, 
the Hellenistic artists thought of scenery merely as a back- 
ground to human action. In regard to technique the Pom- 
peian pieces make it clear that the arts of shading and 
perspective, which were inventions of the fourth century, had 
come to be well understood in Hellenistic times. Though 
precise inferences cannot be drawn from the colour schemes 
of the Pompeian copies, it may be gathered that the later 
Greek masters used their palette with discretion and did not 
sacrifice outline and design to chromatic effect. 

Unlike fresco and easel painting, which were in great 
emand for the decoration of house-interiors, vase-painting 
lost Its former importance. In the fourth and tliird centuries 
Greek fashion set in favour of metal-ware for table ser^dces, 
^d at the same time the decline and impoverishment of the 
Etruswn nobihty deprived the Greek ceramic industry of its 
best foreign customer. The principal finds of Hellenistic 
painted pottery come from South Russia, Cvrene and 
espeeiaUy from South Italj^ where the products of local 
schools of clay-workers replaced the imported Attic ware of 
previous centuries. The Italian potters, whose chief centres 

Canusium, at Psestum and Cumie, 
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the wliole least successful was the rendering of deities. The 
Dcmetcr of Damophon at Messene and some figures of 
bearded gods (Zeus, Asclepius, Sarapis), which recall the 
dignity of classical statues, are but stray exceptions to the 
rule that they did not take religious subjects ■svith sufficient 
seriousness. Their best achievement was in portraiture, 
which formed a suitable pendant to the biographical literature 
of the period (p. SS-t), and revealed in equal measure the 
enhanced interest which the Greeks since Alexander’s time 
took in outstanding personalities. Like tlie men of letters, 
the portraitists commemorated leaders of thought no less than 
men of action. The increased acquaintance of the Hellen- 
istic Greeks with foreign peoples is reflected in the faithfulness 
with which the sculptors rendered strange racial tjqjes. 
Excellent specimens of their realism are preserved in the 
figures of captive or wounded Galatians from Pergamum, 
commemorating tlic victories of Attains I. But strangel}’' 
enough the Hellenistic sculptors hardly tried their hand in a 
genre which would iiave afforded full sco 2 )c to their talents in 
portraitui’c, the historical relief. A solitary example of this 
class survives in the so-called “Alexander Sarcophagus,” on 
which a king of Sidon and former ally of the Jlacedonian king 
caused scenes of battle and of hunting from Alexander’s life 
to be carved. Unfortunatel}'' the later Greek artists were 
held fast at this particular point in the classical tradition, 
which required that historical events should be rendered 
indirectly and symbolically in battles of gods and giants and 
other m 3 rthological episodes. 

§ 8. PAINTING AND MINOIl AKTS 

Of Hellenistic painting it is difficult to speak with con- 
fidence, because of the disappearance of all original works of 
acknowledged merit. Despite occasional fresh discoveries, as 
at Delos and Doura-Europus, our Icnowledge of Hellenistic 
pictures is still mainly derived from the house-decorations at 
Pompeii, which at best are workmanlike copies of Greek 
masters. The range of subjects represented at Pompeii 
suggests that Hellenistic painters paid the same regard to 
tradition as the sculptors. A few family portraits and scenes 
from stiU life are preserved, but most of the surviving frescos 
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copied even before the time of Alexander, Hellenistic influence 
is plainly apparent in the cult-statues and in the anthropoid 
lids of sarcophagi. But the most notable field of conquest 
of the Hellenistic artists was in India. It is true that Hindu 
art did not originate, as was once believed, from the Mace- 
donian conquest, and that its first borrowings, as in the palace 
of Chandragupta, were from Persian models. But Greek 
influence is plainly apparent in regard to drapery, pose and 
facial expression, in the earliest statues of Buddha. Most 
of these, significantly enough, have been found in N.W. India 
near the Afghan border, and should, therefore, be dated to 
the century of the Greco-Bactrian invasions rather than to 
the period of the Roman Empire, when Greek merchants, 
and perhaps Greek artists, visited the Indian coastlands, but 
did not penetrate far into the interior.^ From India the 
influence of Greek art can be traced in one direction to 
Malacca and Java, in another through Tibet to Cliina, Korea 
and Japan. This diffusion was a very slow process, extending 
through several centuries of the Christian era, and Greek art 
forms only reached the farthest East at many removes from 
the original types. But the lines of transmission through 
Central India and through the Tarim plateau are clear enough. 
On the Tarim plateau the Buddhist frescos at Miran, with 
their chiaroscuro shading, betray Greek inspiration at the 
&st glance.® Another significant discovery on this plateau 
is a Chinese clay seal on ■which appear Greek types, the 
Macedonian Athena Alois and a head, seemingly, of the 
Bactrian king Diodotus I.® The documents to which these 
seals were affixed belonged to the third century a.d. ; but 
the signet-rings may have been in use long before, and the 
t 3 ’’pes are sufficient proof that Greek influences were reaching 
Chinese territory before the close of the HeUenistic period. 

In the western hlediterranean the influence of Greek art 
-upon the Etruscans is less apparent in the Hellenistic than 
m the preceding periods. On the other hand, the later 
sculptures and architectural remains from Carthage (notably 
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HELLENISTIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

§ 1. APPRECIATION OF UTERATtJRE 

T he general conditions of the Hellenistic age ivere in 
many ways favourable to the production of a good 
and even of a great hterature. At no other period in 
ancient history was literary talent held in vdder esteem or 
furnished with ampler opportunities. 

In the city-states of classical Greece men of letters had 
occasionally enjoyed the patronage of tyrants, but these had 
been a rare and uncertain source of benefits. In the Hel- 
lenistic age permanent monarchies with resources far exceeding 
those of the city-despots endowed literature on a scale 
unprecedented. Among the kings not a few had genuine 
literary tastes ; others followed tradition or acted in a spirit 
of emulation ; at all the courts patronage of authors was 
accepted as a definite duty. Of the Hellenistic rulers those 
who had least leisme to cidtivate the Muses were the kings of 
Macedon and the Seleucids. Yet Cassander was reputed to 
know Homer by heart ; Antigonus Gonatas was a devotee 
of the Stoic philosophy ; and not a few men of letters, albeit 
not the most distinguished, were attracted to the courts of 
Antioch or Pella. Under king Eumenes II Pergamum became 
an important centre of literary studies. 

But none of the Hellenistic dynasties exercised patronage 
as la\dshly as the Ptolemies. I’i’hatever we may think of tlie 
methods by which these rulers made their fortune, the}'^ set 
such an example in the spending of it as few other royal lines 
have cared to follow. In 294 Ptolemy I invited Demetrius 
of Phalerum to Egypt and instructed him to establish the 
greatest of ancient academies of learning, the Museum of 
Alexandria.^ This institution, which reproduced on a much 

* After fit-i fligfit from Atliens (p. 32) Demetrius of Flmlerum had lived 
in Slaccdonia; but after the dcotli of his patron Cassander ho had been 
obliged to resume his tra\-ols. 
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B.c. ; but the primacy of Athens was disputed by Corinth, 
where a well organized “ Isthmian ” society, with afRhated 
bodies in other towns of Central Greece and Peloponnesus, set 
up its head-quarters,^ and by Teos (the reputed birth-place 
of Dionysus), whose company stood under the protection of 
the Attahds. The Dionysiac artists enjoyed safe-conducts 
and “ asylia ” in their travellings ; their leading companies 
communicated with monarchs and cities in the manner of 
sovereign states ; their “ stars ” were honoured with 
proxenise. On some of the theatrical staffs a composer of 
plays was a regular member. ^ 


§ 2. THE HELLENISTIC BEADING PUBLIC 

In the Hellenistic period a reading public grew up such as 
had hardly existed in the classical age. Before the Mace- 
donian conquest the Greek cities had not established any 
regular system of school education, and the only notable 
private foundation of pre-Hellenistic times was the Academy 
of Plato at Athens. But about 815 b.c. Aristotle’s pupil 
Theophrastus set up a second Athenian college, the Lyceum, 
on the model of the Academy,® and the Stoics and Epicureans 
followed suit shortly afterwards with institutions of their 
own. Though philosophy formed the chief subject of study 
in ail these colleges, the Lyceum also provided instruction 
in literature. Concurrently with the establishment of these 
private places of study the Athenian state, having abolished 
compulsory military service (p. 45), remodelled the ephebeia 
into a High School in which philosophy and literature dis- 
placed the art of war as the main subjects of instruction. In 
other Greek toivns school education was placed under the 
control of a public oflBcial (usuallj^ named the “ psedonomus ”), 
the popular assembly elected the teachers, and the scholars 
cx officio attended the chief city festivals. It can hardly be 

* See Ditt., SyU., 704-6, for a record of a dispute lietween the Corinthian 
and the Athenian, troops •winch lasted from 128 to 112 and engaged the 
Amphictionic Council and the Senate. 

’ A irotijr^s is enumerated in the troupe of Btolemais in Upper Egypt- 
(Sliohel, 1018.) 

’ Since Theophrastus -was not on Athenian citi 2 cn, ho required n spcciol 
licence to found a school. This permit ■was procured for him hj' Demetrius 
of Phalerum. 
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roUs.^ The value of the Museum Library was enhanced by 
the labours of a succession of scholars who established 
authoritative texts of the earlier Greek classics — a. necessary 
precaution in the days of MS. reproduction — ^and provided 
them with linguistic and historical annotations for the 
guidance of the general reader. A further aid to the use of 
the library was furnished by the scholar-poet Callimachus 
(c. 260 B.C.), who compiled a catalogue of authors in 120 
volumes, together with full schedules of each author’s 
compositions and brief biographical details. ^ The lead thus 
given by the Ptolemies was followed -with notable success 
by Attalus I and Eumenes II of Pergamum, whose library 
eventually rose to 200,000 volumes. In addition to the 
royal collection, libraries were also formed at Athens and in 
other cities. Lsstly, the business of eommerciol publication 
underwent a great expansion in Hellenistic times. The centre 
of this trade was Alexandria, where the two chief requisites, 
authentic texts of writers and cheap papyrus, were ready at 
hand.'* Under these conditions Hellenistic men of letters 
had unprecedented opportunities of finding readers and of 
being immortalized. 

§ S. GREEK AS A LINGUA ERANCA 

Greek literature also benefited by the emergence of a 
universal Greek language, the kow} SiaMicros, which gradually 
supplanted the local dialects and Spread even beyond 
the bounds of Hellenedom. The standardization of the 
Greek tongue was a necessary consequence of the general 
displacement of population and the increased travel and inter- 
course that followed upon Alexander’s conquests. The process 
of fusion was facilitated by' the ascendancy which the parlance 
of Attica had already acquired during the fourth centiuy : 
indeed the “ common dialect ” was a modification of Attic, 

' Tho figures are variously giveu by ancient authors. Tlio largest modern 
hbmrj', at tho British Mtiseum, is estimated to possess over 4,000,000 volumes. 

- It is not stoted on any good authority that CidUmachus held tho post of 
chief librarian, yet it seems fairly certain that he did so. Seo Boloch, Oritch. 
Gcschichfe, TV, pt. 2, pp. 093, 099. 

* Tho coUoction of boolts that urns destroyed during tho siego of Alexandria 
in 47-G B.C. was in all probability not tho Jlusouni Library, but a quny-sido 
dump awaiting export. See T. Rice Holmes, UChe Jiomati RepMic, HI, 
pp. 487-9. 
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doubled that the municipalities which made these arrange- 
ments also provided buildings and found salaries for the 
teachers. But schools also received benefactions from 
■wealthy citizens,^ sometimes even from foreign potentates : 
not only Pergamum, but Rhodes and Delphi received dona- 
tions for educational objects from Eumenes II and Attains II. 
Under these conditions it may be taken for granted that the 
percentage of literates in Greek cities rose above that of 
the classical period. 

The Hellenistic author’s public was increased by the gradual 
intellectual awakening of Greek women, which was a natural 
result of their incipient emancipation after the Jlacedonian 
conquest. “ For the improvement in their position Greek 
women had chiefly to thank the Macedonian princesses, 
whose unrivalled vigour and resourcefulness must have given 
a rude shock to classical Greek preconceptions about the 
general ineptitude^of the female sex. Though the increased 
consideration given to Hellenistic women was not reflected 
in Greek private law, Avhich still refused to recognize women 
as grown-up persons and required a Kvptoi to represent them 
in court, their social status rose, and greater liberty of 
movement was conceded to them. Provision was made for 
the education of girls in the endowed schools a few women 
proceeded to advanced studies at the philosophical colleges ; 
others took to their pens and occasionally achieved local 
celebrity by their compositions. In Hellenistic Greece 
literary appreciation was no longer confined to one sex, and 
men of letters had to take their women readers into 
consideration. 


The wider diffusion of education in Hellenistic times 
created an increased demand for books, which was more than 
met by enlarged production. Collections of books were 
formed at Pella and Pergamum, at Antioch and Alexandria. 
The most extensive of these, which was attached to the 
Museum at Alexandria, eventually comprised 700,000 
volumes, and c. 260 b.c. it already contained 4- or 500,000 
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despite this neglect of Greek literature, not a few Oriental 
writers adopted Greek as their vehicle of expression. An 
Egyptian priest named Manetho and the Babylonian scholar 
Berossus, compiled histories of their countries from the native 
documents for the benefit of Greek readers ; but these works, 
being dedicated respectively to Ptolemy II and Antioehus I, 
were probably “ command performances,” JMore significance 
attaches to the considerable literature composed in Greek by 
Jewish miters resident in Alexandria or C 5 Tene. In the 
course of the third and second centuries Alexandrian Jews 
composed the Septuagint version of the Old Testament on 
behalf of compatriots who had lost the knowledge of Hebrew.^ 
Alexandria also became a centre of propaganda in which 
semi-Hellenized Jews sought to disarm their Greek critics 
by proving the fundamental similarity between Jewish and 
Greek civilization.^ Most remarkable of all was the achieve- 
ment of Zeno, a native of the Phoenician town of Citium in 
Cyprus, who founded an essentially Greek school of philosophy 
at Athens (p. 860), and taught and wrote in Greek, however 
halting, for a cultivated Greek pubhc. Among the Iranians 
the only Greek author was the Airmenian king, Artavasdes 
(c. 50 B.C.), w'ho composed tragedies in the Attic style. But 
these may be dismissed as mere dilettantism. 

In the western Mediterranean Greek also bade fair to 
become a language of international intercourse after the 
death of Alexander. In Carthage it may be assumed that the 
merchant classes possessed a practical knowledge of Greek, 
It is also noteworthy that histories of the First and Second 
Punic Wars respectively were composed under Carthaginian 
patronage by Greek ■writers named Philinus and Silenus. 
Though these works w'ere probably -written for the special 
benefit of the Greeks, they must have found plenty of readers 
among the educated Carthaginians. In Gaul the penetration 
of the lunterland by the Massiliotes after 800 B.c, (p. 290) 
led to the adoption of Greek by the Druids for their written 
records. But the fate of Greek in the West rested with the 
Romans. The infiltration of the Greek language into Rome 

* The tradition that the Septuagint -was composed by a committee of 
seventy scholars at tho bidding of Ptolemy II is now generally discredited. 

® On Jewish literature in the Greek tongue see O. Staldin, in CJirist-Sclunidr 
GescMchte der gricChischen Litcratur (6th ed.), H, 1, pp. 536-656. 
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with a few Ionian forms tlirown in, rather than a new tongue. 
The rate at which it absorbed the local patois was by no means 
uniform. In Thessaly and Boeotia iEolic forms of speech 
lingered on until after the Roman conquest ; the “ north- 
western ” dialect was retained by Delphi and the iEtoIian 
League, and Doric showed similar vitality in Peloponnesus, 
Rliodes and Sicily. On the other hand, the Macedonians 
and the Ionian Greeks soon forgot their separate modes of 
speech, and the standard tongue naturally enough was used 
in all official acts of the Hellenistic monarcliies. Of the tech- 
nical ■svriters, Archimedes was the only person of pan-Hellenic 
importance who clung to Doric Greek. Among the composers 
of pure literature Theocritus mostly Avrote in Doric, Herondas 
in Ionic, and various poets occasionally tried their pen in 
some obsolescent medium. But these were merely devices 
for producing local colour, like the Scots dialect of Burns 
and Scott, or for displaying linguistic versatility. Broadly 
speaking, all Hellenistic literature was composed in the 
Kom'i, and thus was able to reach a pan-Hellenic public. 

Another inevitable consequence of Alexander’s conquests 
was that Greek became the lingua franca of the Near East. 
In the interior of Asia Minor the native languages generally 
held their own ; in Palestine the Jews continued to speak 
Aramaic ; in Babylonia, Iran and India the use of Greek did 
not extend far beyond the radius of the colonies. But in 
every part of the Near East the educated classes and many of 
the townsfolk learnt as much Greek as they needed for political 
or commercial purposes. In Egypt the native priesthoods 
commonly kept their records in Greek. In Alexandria and 
other Levantine cities the Jews of the Diaspora became so 
habituated to Greek as to lose the use of their own tongue. 
In Lydia and Plurygia, if we may judge by the complete dis- 
appearance of dialect inscriptions, Greek became the sole 
medium of writing. 

The learning of the Greek language did not leadjon to any 
serious study of Greek literature among Orientals. If in the 
first century b.c. Greek plays were staged at the courts of 
the Armenian and Parthian Mngs,^ this was a mere tribute to 
fashion ; and there is no sufficient evidence for the claim that 
Indian playwrights ever considted Greek models. Yet 
* Plutarch, Craasits, oh. 33. 
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Greek writers^ prove it to have been tolerably accurate, but 
it rested on nothing but observation or hearsay. "With the 
■writings of Megasthenes may be compared those of a second- 
century traveller named Simonides, "who described Ethiopia 
after a five years’ stay at Meroe. But this book, like the 
Phcenician histories of Jlenander of Ephesus, is a mere name 
to us. 

In one respect at least the later Greeks left their prede- 
cessors far behind, in the sheer quantity of their literary out- 
put. The names of some 1100 Hellenistic writers are still 
on record, and the list includes some authors whose individual 
catalogue of works would fill many pages. No general con- 
clusions, it is true, can be dra'wn from the acti'vdties of a 
first-century scholar named Didymus, who is credited with 
3500 papyrus volumes (say 350 good-sized books of the present 
day), for this man was a portent to his own generation and 
earned the name of “ Brazen Guts.” But authors with an 
output of 100 volumes were nothing unusual. Among the 
poets of the New Comedy Menander, Diphilus and Philemon 
each composed about that number of plays ; the Peripatetic 
savant Aristoxenus had 453 separate works to his name, the 
Stoic Chrysippus 700, and the poet-scholar Callimachus SOO. 
This increased productivity was partly due to a new fashion of 
versatihty which lured on writers to tr)’^ their pen in several 
genres. 

But the surviving remains of Hellenistic literature are 
small out of all proportion to its bulk. In the first centuries 
of the Christian era the Greek reading public reached that 
stage of senility in which texts are lab^ed canonical or apoc- 
ryphal, and while it saved the classical authors on pedantic 
grounds of form and vocabulary rather than on their intrinsic 
merits, it condenmed the later writers more or less indis- 
criminately. Our list of Hellenistic works, extant wholly 
or in part, is being slowly increased by finds of papyri, which 
include some hundreds of lines of Slenander and the works 
of a previously unknown poet named Herondas. Yet the 
sum-total of om: renmants is so slight that it does not even 
constitute a representative selection. To arrive at a true 

’ Especially in Sfiabo, Diodorus and Arrian. The general accuracy 
Megasthenes has been recently proved by Miss B. C. Timmar, Mcgasthents tn 
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lies in one significant novelty. Apollonius was not content 
to represent Medea as the conventional sorceress and virago, 
but portrayed her as Jason’s lover, and rendered her feelings 
with an insight and sympathy such as no male writer among 
the classical Greeks would have cared to show. On the other 
hand, he displayed little of that zest for adventme, and frank 
admiration of gallant deeds, which is the essence of epic 
poetry. He imparted to Jason neither Odysseus’ heroic will 
to win, nor .Eneas’ heroic sense of duty. The good ship Argo 
meant little to Apollonius : therefore his poem does not carry 
us along. 

In Apollonius’ own day the chief complaint against him 
was based on quite different grounds. He had failed to pro- 
vide the Arganautica with a proper unit}’’ of plot, so that his 
epic gave an impression of unwieldiness and offended the 
Hellenistic litterateurs’ highly developed sense of form. His 
severest critic, and his most influential rival, was his own 
master Callimachus. To the Hellenistic Greeks Callimachus 
was the most accomplished poet of the day, and to us he 
appears as the most typical. A most prolific and versatile 
writer, he nevertheless aimed at high finish in his work, and 
he devoted groat care, not only to metre and vocabulary, but 
to neatness of arrangement. His epic style may .be appreci- 
ated in his Hymns (of which six sinvive), in his ^tia and 
Hecale, of which several fragments are preserved. Calh- 
machus’ Hymns followed the example of the so-called 
Homeric Hymns in narrating episodes out of the deities 
legendary history. The ^tia were elegiac in metre, but epic 
in matter : like Ovid’s Fasti, they related legends of the past 
xmder pretence of explaining surviving rites and customs of 
his day. The Hecale recounted a homely and insignificant 
episode out of Theseus’ cycle of legend. In all these works 
Callimachus displayed a mastery of form such as no other 
Greek poet surpassed ; he boldly adapted the old legends so as 
to produce piquant or arresting situations ; and he tickled his 
readers’ palates with a Judicious admbctxrre of learned allu- 
sion. With his inexhaustible store of small smprises Calli- 
machus achieved his ambition of being original, despite the 
hacknejred character of most of his materials. But if he 
surpassed Apollonius in sheer literary dexterity, he was even 
more incapable of enthusiasm. For him the gods and heroes 
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valuation of Hellenistic literature is all the more difficult, 
because several of its leading -nTiters are known to us by 
nothing but isolated scraps, or by second-hand excerpts and 
descriptions. 


§4. EPIC AND DRAMATIC POETRY 

It might be thought that in the Hellenistic age the epic 
branch of poetry had reached a stage at which a successful 
revival was no longer possible. Not that the ancient legends 
on which Greek epic was based were wholly dead. Each city- 
state kept alive the talc of its own foundation, and scholars 
found it worth while to compile “ mythographies ” for the 
general reading public. But the old full-blooded pride in the 
K-Xe'a ai'opwi', the Glory of Heroes, had died out -with the 
gradual disappearance of the aristocracies who could trace 
back their line to those heroes. Besides, every later epic poet 
had to compete against the Hiad and Odyssey, which remained 
firmlj’’ fixed in popular favour, and for centuries to come 
remained the “ best sellers ” in the Greek book trade. Never- 
theless, a resuscitation of epic poetry took place in the society 
of the Alexandrian scholars. Addressing themselves to the 
Ptolemaic court and to the literary connoisseurs rather than 
to the masses, the younger Homeridai cultivated a perfection 
of form and metre which far surpassed that of the Master j 
on the other hand, they discreetly avoided direct comparison 
with him in the choice of their material and their method of 
treatment. 

The nearest approach in point of scale to the Homeric poems 
was the Argonautica of Apollonius,^ and this was only half as 
long as the Odyssey. In the selection of his subject Apollo- 
nius showed good judgment, for the legend of Jason, with its 
alternate episodes of prowess and of travel-adventure, com- 
bined the attractions of Iliad and Odyssey, yet no previous 
poet of any consequence had unfolded its full tale. The 
Argonautica aclueved a notable success, for it was read 
continuously in antiquity, and its entire text has therefore 
been preserved for us. To modern readers its main attraction 

1 Apolloniiia was a native of Alexandria, who emigrated to Rhodes and 
came to ho Imowu as “ the Rhodian,’* It is prohahle that ho returned to 
Alexandria and hecatne Oliief Lihrarian in succession to CallimochuB. 
(Belooh, op. oil., IV, pt. 2, p. 692 fi.) 
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burning of Troy to the emergence of the Roman Trorld- 
dominion, and she uses to the utmost the seer’s privilege of 
speaking in riddles. The tendency to recondite allusions 
■was prevalent in Alexandrian poetry, but other ■writers merely 
used them as seasoning. In the Alexandra learned references 
were not the spice but the meal and marrow : the whole poem 
in fact was a running enigma. As a challenge to the acumen 
of literary coteries it achieved an enduring success — Whence its 
survival to the present day. But it was ajeu d’ esprit in verse 
rather than poetry. 

Greek comedy had sho-wn more -vitality in the fourth 
century than tragedy. At Athens it had adapted itself to 
altered conditions by transferring its attention from politics 
to life and manners. No subject could have suited Hellenistic 
conditions better than this, for the new age, hke any period 
of rapid transitions, must have produced many amusing 
incongruities. But Hellenistic comedy did not make use of its 
opportunities. Its only important representative was the 
so-called Attic New Comedy, which enjoyed a vogue at 
Athens c. 300 B.c. under the influence of three playwrights 
named Menander, Diphilus and Philemon (of whom the first 
and most famous was an Athenian) ; attempts to transplant 
comedy to Alexandria met -with httle success. But Athens in 
Hellenistic times was becoming the prisoner of past tradition. 
The survi-ving fragments of Menander (who is for us the sole 
representative of the New Comedy), show that he was content 
to reproduce stock types from the old city-state conditions of 
life, and to re-fashion familiar stories of Eruipidean pattern. 
His plays frequently turned on an irregular love affair "with a 
happy ending, and were peopled -with recurrent figures such 
as the Hea'vy Father, the Confidential Slave, the Not-reaUy-so- 
bad Courtesan. By careful plot-construction and by refine- 
ments of shading in his characters, Menander produced a 
continuous illrision of freshness ; and the touch of Euripidean 
compassion with •which he softened his humour was well 
adapted to Hellenistic audiences, ■u'hose maturer civilization 
could no longer enjoy the brutal fun of the Old Comedy. The 
mirror of Menander distorted less hideously than that of 
Aristophanes, but instead of being held up to the living types 
of his own day it was turned upon figures cut from a stencil. 
The New Comedy therefore lacked the animation and the 
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of old were a*; unreal as they arc to us ; the manipulation of 
their legends was a literary sport and it was nothing else, 
Ilis onlj’ passion was pride of craftsmanship, yet this com- 
mended him sufiicicnlly to his contemporaries. Hence 
Callimachus found both rcJidcns and imitators, indeed he 
created a new genre of poetry, the e“i'\Xioy or miniature epic. 
Surviving specimens of this school, such as the HcracUscus 
of Theocritus and the Europa of Moschus (prohabl}’^ of the 
late third century), reproduce the master’s neatness of style 
and originality of detail ; thej' kceji the reader alert but never 
engross him. 

At the beginning of the Hellenistic period Greek tragedy 
was in a somewhat similar condition to epic poetry. The 
cycle of ancient legends which had served ns a quarrj'^ for its 
plots was gi\dng out, and the continued popularitj’’ of the old 
masters, especially of Euripides, %vas smothering the efforts 
of younger poets. At Athens no play worth presersdng was 
produced after Alexander’s death ; but in the early third 
century tragedy enjoyed a brief spell of new life at Alexandria, 
where dramatic contests formed part of the Ptolcmnieia. The 
best of the Alexandrian dramas achieved a short-lived success, 
and their poets survived for a time under the name of the 
“ Pleiad.” The playwrights were prcsumahl}' free to select 
their subjects more fredy than at Athens, and had oppor- 
tunities of dramatizing incidents from actual Greek history. 
One play at least, the Men of Cassandreia, by Lycophron of 
Rhegium, drew its plot from a real event, the sufferings of that 
town under the tyrant Apollodorus (p. 121). But wc cannot 
tell whether Lycophron rose to his theme, for Alexandrian 
tragedy has been totally lost. After a period of splendour the 
Pleiad set in early autumn, and its works ceased to be staged 
or read. 

In this connexion we may mention an extant poem which 
formed a single episode in a dramatic setting, the Alexandra 
by Lycophron of Chalcis (c. 200 b.c.).i In this scene the 
Trojan prophetess Cassandra (here called by her alternative 
name Alexandra) forecasts the world’s history from the 

This Lycopliron should bo hold distinct from the trogodian, Lycophron 
of Bhogium. The confusion hotweon thorn was duo partly to the identity of 
thoir names, partly to tho similarity of thoir thoraos {KaaeaySpeU and Cas- 
sandra). Soo Boloch. op. cit., IV. pt. 2, p. 580 f£. 
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branch of composition had a long history, but it became par- 
ticularly fashionable in the Hellenistic age. Even the great 
Callimachus practised it, and its popularity endured so long 
that collections of the best specimens came to be formed : 
hence of all forms of Hellenistic poetry it is best represented 
in its smvivals.^ The Hellenistie epigram not only served its 
original purpose of accompanying a dedication, but it took 
the place of the older lyric poetry by condensing the author’s 
reflections in a few lines. No other form of poem could show 
off better the esprit with which Hellenistic writers knew how 
to give a novel and arresting ttun to a familiar theme, or their 
gift of neat and terse expression. But many of their efforts 
were half wasted on the trite trinity of Wine, Woman, Song : 
not many probed the deeper problems of life or betrayed 
serious searchings of heart. In general the Hellenistic 
epigrams reveal the poet’s wit but conceal his personality. 


§ 5. ORATORY AND HISTORY 

The prose literature of the Hellenistic age largely consisted 
of works on philosophy or science which will be discussed 
in the following chapters. Of Hellenistic oratorj^ there is 
little to be said, because none of it is preserved. Not that the 
art of fine speaking fell wholly into discredit. Greek eloquence 
had behind it a tradition extending to Nestor and Odysseus, 
and it possessed a recent master in Demosthenes, whose best 
speeches at once became classics and were studied in Greek 
schools. After the Macedonian conquest occasions for public 
oratory were stiU to be found. To say nothing of epideictic 
displays at the numerous festivals, there remained some scope 
for a well-turned speech in the mimicipal assemblies and 
courts, and especially on embassies wluch went to solicit a 
monarch’s good-wUl or to offer peace between belligerents. 
Furthermore, the study of oratory was now pursued as part 
of a higher education, being even admitted, though vnth mis- 
givings, into the curriculum of the philosophical colleges. 
Formal treatises on rhetoric were published by Aristotle and 

^ The earliest known anthology was by JXoleager of Gadara (a writer of the 
first century b.c.)» whoso Bpecimens were mostly from the third century- 
Our chief collection, tho Anthologia PalaHnOf was not compiled until ths 
tenth century a.b. 
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abandon of its ancestor ; in reading Menander we admire his 
craftmanship and his good feeling, but we may forget to 
laugh. 

Beside the complete five-act drama the Greeks of the 
classical age had invented brief character-sketch scenes 
known as mimes, which ordinarily were recited or sung instead 
of being acted. From these eventually developed the purely 
dramatic mimes that swept the Roman stage, a medley of 
loosely strung scenes as in a modern Revue. But it is not 
certain whether this branch of entertainment had come into 
existence before the first centmy. The recitative mime on 
the other hand acquired literary form in the third century, 
and attained a position in relation to the older drama like 
that which Callimachus gave to the epyllia by the side of the 
Homeric epic. Among the surviving specimens of this new 
geiue the comic sketches of half-educated townsfolk and of 
underworld characters by Herondas may be taken as typical 
of their kind.^ The figures of Herondas are real persons and 
do credit to their author’s power of observation ; but his 
scenes are trivial or unsavoury. Such reputation as the mime 
has acquired in the world’s literature is mainly due to Theo- 
critus, a native of Syracuse who was attracted to the court of 
Ptolemy II and adopted the accomphshed technique of the 
Alexandrian poets, yet remained at heart a Sicilian. Though 
his sketches included incidents from town life, his favourite 
subjects were pastoral scenes, in wliich Sicilian herdsmen 
make love to dairymaids or compete in singing-matches. 
Like a true mime-poet, Theocritus was a realist, whose 
shepherds called a crook a crook ; yet his persons carry less 
comuction than their setting. Theocritus’ peculiar genius lay 
in Ms descriptions of the sights and sounds of the Mediter- 
ranean summer-fields. But his landscapes were of the tame 
and serene type. Hellenistic travellers might bring home 
tales of the Alps and Himalayas, but no Hellenistic poet was 
fired in his imagination by these wilder and grander works of 
nature. 

The merits and defects of Hellenistic poetry are summed 
up in its most characteristic product, the epigram. This 

» The six extant mimes of Herondas rvere recovered in 1891 in a papyrus. 

It is uncertain whether the author was from Cos or from Miletus, and whether 
he lived at the time of the second or the third Ptolemy. 
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treaties from the archives of Athens, and perhaps of other 
cities, was published by Antigonus Gonatas’ brother-in-law 
Craterus ; and a whole series of local histories was VTitten 
by the antiquarian Polemo of Hium (c. 175), in which 
extensive use was made of the epigraphic evidence collected 
by him on the spot. 

In addition to monographs on particular cities Hellenistic 
historians composed a copious biographic literature. It is not 
surprising that TOth the career of Alexander before their eyes 
these writers should have appreciated the importance of the 
individual in liistory ; but far from confining their interest 
to men of action they equally studied the philosophers, 
artists and men of letters. Philosophers were immortalized 
in a series of Lives by Aristotle’s pupil Aristoxenus, and 
artists by Antigonus of Carystus. (c. 240) About 200 B.c. 
standard collections of biographies were compiled by two 
scholars named SatjTUS and Hermippus ; though these 
authors were not rigidly critical and lent too much ear to 
mere gossip, they were at anyrate comprehensive in their 
pictme galleries.^ To the Hellenistic period also belongs the 
only notable specimen of autobiography by a Greek WTiter, 
the Memoirs of Aratus of Sicyon. Though this work has 
been lost, it is clear that, like most of the Roman books of 
that type, it was, in effect, an Apology. “ 

The general histories produced in the Hellenistic age had 
this feature in common, that they limited their field of study 
to recent events. For the earlier history of Greece the work of 
Ephorus (an elder contemporarj^ of Alexander) was accepted 
as definitive ; on the other hand the new world created by 
Alexander and his successors was eager to read about its own 
beginnings. Among the broader topics of Hellenistic history 
the Anabasis of Alexander was of course a favourite. Apart 
from its intrinsic interest, it was a comparatively easy subject 
to handle, because of the natural unity of the story and the 
wealth of authentic material available from the king’s care- 
fully compiled Jomnals. The best accounts of his campaigns 

^ A fragment of Satyrus’ Life of Euripides has "been recovered in a papyrus. 
See L. C. Lewis, in J. T7. Powell and E. A. Barber, New Chapters in Oreeh 
Literature, p. 144 fi. 

® The so-called Slemoirs of Demetrius I and Pyrrhus were probably 
nothmg more than their administrative “ acta diuma,” which all Hellenistic 
kings compiled, in imitation of Alexander’s gazettes. 
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Theophrastus, and henceforward specialists in this branch 
of teaching established themselves in all the busier towns 
(especially at Rhodes and in western Asia Minor). Yet in 
practical politics oratory hardly repaid the trouble of such 
intensive study. In the monarchical administrations of 
course it went for nothing, and in the city-governments the 
conversion of nominal democracies into actual plutocracies 
(p. 278) created an atmosphere that was less receptive to 
eloquence. At Athens Demosthenes’ nephew Demoehares 
acquired some influence as a speaker (p. 38), but the tempera- 
ture of the Ecclesia eventually fell to a point at which speech 
lost the free use of its wings. The prevailing style of Hellen- 
istic oratory was that of the “ Asianic ” school, founded 
c. 275 B.c. by Hegesias of Magnesia-on-Sipylus. Hegesias led 
a deliberate reaction against Attic oratory as exemplified by 
Isocrates. For the Athenian’s rotund periods he substituted 
brief staccato sentences ; in place of his predecessor’s sober 
and precise diction he cultivated a strained and turgid style. 
The less the occasion, the greater the passion. 

It is hardly less difficult to pass a confident judgment upon 
the historians of the Hellenistic period, for most of them are 
only preserved in fragments or at second hand. Yet the 
Hellenistic output of historiography far smpassed that of 
classical times, and much of this work was undoubtedly of 
more than momentary interest. The fecundity of the Hellen- 
istic historians was partly due to the stimulus which Aristotle 
and his school gave to historical research, partly to the 
obvious historical interest of the Macedonian conquests. 
Increased production also carried with it higher specialization. 

Among the works of narrow scope the most numerous were 
histories of particular Greek cities or districts, a type coeval 
with Herodotus, which Aristotle had brought back into favour. 
Scarcely any of the older parts of the Greek world failed to 
find its chronicler : even Laconia produced its own anti- 
quarian (Sosibius, a witer of early third century). The most 
notable of the municipal histories was the Atthis of the 
Athenian Philochorus (c. 275), which filled seventeen volumes 
and became a standard work. It would be rash to assume 
that all these local chronicles were based on serious research ; 
but the best of the Hellenistic historians fully appreciated the 
value of docmnentary evidence. A collection of acts and 
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were given by two officers who had accompanied him on his 
Grand Tom-, Aristobulus and Ptolemy (tlie future Icing of 
Egypt). Each of these wrote a straightforward and generally 
truthful tale, and it is due to the good judgment of the later 
historian Ai-rian in selecting these as his chief authorities 
that his is the best surviving narrative of Alexander’s 
campaigns. But the works of Ptolemy and Aristobulus met 
with less success than they deserved. Their market was 
spoilt at the outset by a witer named Clitarchus (probably 
c. 800 B.C.), who divined that the Hellenistic reading public 
would not be content with the bare truth about Alexander 
and boldly added fresh hues to the king’s rainbow. In fact, 
Clitarchus’ story frequently overstepped the border between 
liistory and romance ; but for that reason it became standard 
and had the questionable honour of shaping the general 
tradition about Alexander in antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. 

The history of the fifty or sixty years after Alexander’s 
death was composed by an ex-ofiicer named Hieronymus, who 
had served on the staffs of Eumenes, Antigonus I, and 
Antigonus Gonatas. His work for the period 828-802 is 
partly preserved in the compilation of Diodorus. This 
writer’s abridged narrative suffices to show that Hieronymus 
equalled Ptolemy or Aristobulus in accuracy, and possessed 
a peculiar skill in reducing an unusually complex episode of 
military history to a comprehensible narrative. The period 
between the battle of Leuctra and the death of Seleucus was 
covered by a miter of the early third century named Duris. 
This author, who also Avrote monographs on Greek art and 
literature, clearly liad a wider range of interest than con- 
stitutions and campaigns ; but for him liistory was a land of 
peep-show, and his object in composing it ivas to feast his 
readers’ eyes with gaudy scenery. Needless to say, he 
aehieved popularity, and it is strange, though not lamentable, 
that he has left feiv traces of himself. A more serious loss is 
that of a writer named Phylarchus (c. 200), who continued tlie 
history of Hieronymus to the death of Cleomenes, v-ith 
special reference to the events of European Greece. As a 
partisan of Sparta in her struggle against Aclijeans and 
Macedonians, Phylarchus ivrote more like an advocate than a 
judge and imitated the pleaders in Greek law-courts with a 
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of avowed fiction came into existence. Most of the Hellenistic 
writers of fiction were merely concerned to satisfy the general 
public’s cra%'ing for the marvellous ; the most audacious of 
them, Antiphancs of Bcrge in Macedonia, gave his rcadens 
such monstrous morsels to swallow that he earned fame as 
an ancient Baron hlunchhausen. Less imaginative witers 
contented themselves with compiling collections of mirabiUa, 
a prolific minor branch of Hellenistic literature. Others 
again used the talc of travel ns a veliiclc of propaganda, in the 
manner of Swift or Montesquieu. A ^YTitcr named Euemerus 
(c. 300) described a journey to “ Panchaa ” in the Indian 
Ocean (for which Socotra perhaps served as a rough model), 
and pretended to have discovered there documentary c^^dcncc 
about the origin of the gods, in whom he saw nothing but 
departed heroes. Another Erewhon of the Indian Ocean 
(wiiich may have embodied haT^"- memories of Ceylon) was 
invented by an author named lambulus in this “ Land of 
the Sun ” eommimism had been established and class-war 
abolished. It is not unlikelj’’ that the love-romance was also 
a creation of the Hellenistic period. In Roman times it was 
well-established genre, and the similarity of its plots to those 
of the New Comedy suggests that it dated back to the third 
or second century. But no books, or names of books, in this 
branch of fiction have survived from Hellenistic times. 

§ 6. PHinOLOGT AND SCHOLARSHIP 

The contribution of the Hellenistic Greeks to the world’s 
literature is to be measured not only by their own production, 
but also by the services which they rendered towards the 
preservation and better appreciation of the classical authors. 
By the formation of libraries and the multiplication of copies 
in the book-market they averted the risk— which in daj's 
of MS. reproduction was never negh'gible — of classical works 
disappearing altogether. They coped with another danger 
resulting from the lack of authenticated originals, the pro- 
gressive metamorphosis of texts by copj-ists’ errors. ^ The 

^ To iudge.tj-liis name, lamtalus -was a Semite. Buttho vein of socialistic 
propaganda in mhieh he nrote was thoronglily Greek. Presumably he used 
a nom de plume. 

* Official texts of .^chylns, Sophocles and Euripides were kept at Athens. 
But this method of safeguarding texts was unusual. 
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subject he displa)'cd unwearied industry, often conducting an 
independent research on a point of detail, sometimes imder- 
taldng a journey in order to understand a campaign. His 
critical acumen and impartiality have generally stood the 
test of attacks by modern critics.^ Above all, he was on the 
wliole successful in grasping the reason and the significance 
of the Roman conquests — no mean achievement for a con- 
temporary, — and he has been the chief means by which 
modern readers have been able to envisage them in their 
proper light. 

The tale of notable Hellenistic historians ends ■with Posi- 
donius of Apamea-on-Orontes (early first century), who 
continued the narrative of Polybius to the time of Sulla. 
Like his predecessor, Posidonius was a well-travelled man 
and had acquaintance with the leading Roman politicians of 
his day. Since history was but one of his fields of study, it 
may be assumed that his work was more superficial ; on the 
other hand he was accounted far superior to Polybius as a 
stylist. His disappearance is as strange as that of Duris, and 
more to be deplored. 

An important accessory to the historical works of the 
Hellenistic period was the Chronographice of Eratosthenes of 
Gyrene (c. 225), who fixed the dates of Greek history from 
1184/S (the estimated year of the fall of Troy) in reference to 
years of Spartan kings, of city-magistrates and of Olympian 
festivals, and thus created the first comparative time-table 
with any pretension to accuracy. His work is a fine example 
of the scientific vein which runs through the ■writings of the 
best Hellenistic historians. 

In the Hellenistic age prose fiction, which had hitherto 
lived as a parasite on history, was established as an indepen- 
dent branch of literature. In Alexander’s time the art of the 
story-teller was of course nothing new in Greece, yet its 
products had not found their way into books, save as 
parentheses in historical texts. But Alexander’s conquests 
stimulated the naturally healthy appetite of the Greeks for 
tales of adventure to such an extent, that alongside of the 
more imaginative histories like that of Clitarchus a literature 

^ Tho most notable exception, to this role is in his discussion of the onuses 
of the Second Punic War (III, 16), which is a confused and ineffective piece 
of special pleading in tho interests of Borne. 

22 
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language and grammar ; and a group of Pergamene savants, 
whose starting-point was the Stoic curricidum in formal 
logic, was dra^vn into the same field of research. Alexan- 
drians and Pergamenes came into conflict over the principles 
of classification in grammar, and Aristarchus polemized with 
Crates on this question as on Homeric interpretation. The 
work of the two schools is summed up in an extant gram- 
matical primer by Aristarchus’ pupil Dionysius the Thracian 
(c. 130), from which our present-day grammatical terminology 
is derived. To another Alexandrian, Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (early second century) we owe the doubtful blessing of 
Greek accents, which he invented as an aid to foreigners in 
acquiring correct Greek intonation. 


§ 7 . CONCLUSION 

A general verdict on Hellenistic literature can only be 
passed with diffidence, because so little of it can be read at 
first hand. In favour of the Hellenistic writers (of non- 
technical literature) it may be said that as a class they were 
highly industrious, both in collecting materials and in 
presenting them in an elegant form ; they used their powers 
of observation well ; they commanded the range of the gentler 
emotions — quiet humoiu', restrained pity, the mild exhilara- 
tion of the bon-vivant. But to say nothing of lesser defects, 
such as occasional excesses of erudition or over-refinement of 
style, they could not or would not let themselves go. Their 
feelings rarely rose to a passion, and their imagination fluttered 
rather than soared. Their lack of enthusiasm definitely 
relegates them to a level below the vuiters of the classical age. 

What was the cause of this decline from classical standards ? 
According to a common opinion it lay in the loss of political 
libertj-. This reason may help to explain the far more pro- 
found deterioration which Greek literature underwent after 
the Roman invasions. But the Macedonian overlordship 
soon ceased to be felt as a foreign domination ; and the 
humiliation, if such it was, of a restricted municijial 
sovereignty was more than compensated by the commanding 
position which the Greek nation had won for itself in all the 
countries of the Near East. In giving the Greeks a new 
sense of power and widening their range of experience, the 
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fixing of standard texts of the classical authors was under- 
taken at the two great libraries of Alexandria and Pergamum, 
but more especially at Alexandria, where more than one 
copy of any classic was generally available for comparison. 
The Alexandrian librarians prepared more or less accurate 
texts of the classical Greek poets, but they gave particular 
attention to the Iliad and Odyssey, and their recensions of 
these works represent their editorial methods at their best. 
The first recension of Homer was made c. 275 by Zenodotus, 
who relied mainly on a collation of the numerous available 
MSS. to establish a trustworthy text ; a final and authorita- 
tive edition was prepared by Aristarchus of Samothrace 
(c. 175),^ who based his text on a careful study of Homer’s 
language and point of view. A third service of the Hellen- 
istic scholars to the classics was the provision of explanatory 
notes on authors Avhose language or thought offered difiiculties 
to the reading public of their day. The author who needed 
and received most elucidation was Homer ; but the difficulties 
of interpreting him were enlianced by a tendency to canom'ze 
him not only as a literary artist but as an infallible source of 
correct information. Tliis fimdamentalism culminated in the 
vagaries of a Pergamene scholar named Crates (c. 170), who 
explained away all awkward passages in Homer as having 
an allegorical meaning. But the Alexandrian scholars, and 
particularly Aristarchus, showed better historical sense and 
composed their commentaries on substantially the same 
methods as those of modern annotators. The work of the 
Hellenistic commentators is partly preserved in the “ scholia ” 
of Roman and Byzantine times, which drew largely upon 
Hellenistic sources. The longest surviving commentary is a 
considerable fragment from the notes of the first-century 
scholar, Didymus, on Demosthenes.® Though Didymus 
lacked Aristarchus’ acumen he preserved the Hellenistic 
tradition of learning and did his work very , thoroughly 
according to his lights. 

The analytical work performed on the classical texts by the 
Alexandrian scholars led them on to the systematic study of 


' Not to bo confused with tho mathematician Aristarohua of Samos 
(p. Sil), who lived a century earlier. 

* H. Diels and W. Sohubart, Didi/moa' Komtnentar zu Demostficnza. (Bor- 
liner Klassiker teste, vol. I.) 
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Lastly, in the second century the Roman conquest cast its 
shadow before, and bred disillusionment in intellectual as 
well as in political circles. After 200 the Greek world stUl 
produced excellent scholars and men of science, but no great 
literary figure save that of Polybius, and this author’s mes- 
sage, significantly enough, was one of resignation rather than 
of hope. In this loss of nerve we may see the forerunner of 
the intellectual quietism which spread across the Greek world 
imder Roman sway. 

But a full explanation for the abundance of talent and lack 
of genius in the literature of the Hellenistic age will probably 
never be given. Besides, if Hellenistic literature marks a 
decline compared with that of the classical period, we must 
remember at what a level the classical authors wrote. It has 
been well said that Hellenistic literature vras “ merely 
Brst-rate.”^ But it was no less than that. 


1 Gflbert Mnrray, Cfreek Literature, p. 3Vl. 
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campaigns of Alexander were calculated to stimulate rather 
than to damp down the play of the Greek mind. 

Was Hellenistic literature emasculated by the patronage 
which it enjoyed ? It would be possible to name one or two 
minor bards who served no purpose but to glorify their 
employers, and to pick out occasional passages in the major 
poets which are studiously devotional in tone. But there is 
even less evidence of illegitimate pressure exercised by the 
Hellenistic kings upon their clients than appears among the 
Augustan poets. There is no ground for believing that the 
Greek monarchs dictated to the Hellenistic WTiters what they 
should say, or how tlicy should say it. Still less need we 
suppose that the ladies of the Hellenistic courts were respon- 
sible for the lack of robustness which is noticeable, for 
instance, in tlie Alexandrian poets. These full-blooded prin- 
cesses were not the sort to deal by half-measures, or to prefer 
a canary to a nightingale. 

A more cogent reason for the comparative tameness of the 
Alexandrian poets may be found in their secluded existence 
in the l\Iuscum, which one of their critics not unjustly called 
a “literary hen-coop.” Life in such institutions might be 
congenial to workers in the exact sciences ; among literary 
men it would no doubt make for good taste and high polish, 
but it would tend to discourage free play of imagination or 
sentiment. The hypercritical attitude of the coterie at 
Alexandria is illustrated by the quarrel, truly infantile in its 
ferocity, which broke out between Callimachus and Apollo- 
nius over the correct length of an epic poem, and by a 
confession of Callimachus, the prototype of Horace’s “ odi 
profanum vulgus,” in which he wote himself down more than 
the vulgar.^ 

Another explanation, which carries further afield than the 
Alexandrian fowl-run, is that the settlers in the Near East 
were at first too much preoccupied with their material 
interests and had too little leisure to give much thought to 
literary composition. It is significant that among the Hel- 
lenistic men of letters only a mere handful were natives of 
Alexandria or of other new foundations ; the great majority 
of them came from the older towns in the Aegean and 
HeJIespontine areas, from Cyrene or Sicily. 

^ (TtKxaft'w irdvra ri dijf£6<ria. {Epigrs,t 20, 4), 
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to other subjects — ^notably to historical research ; those who 
followed Demetrius of Phalerum to Alexandria mostly turned 
to natural scienee. In the IMuseum at Alexandria the Fellows 
found ideal conditions for scientific study. They had the 
necessary material equipment ready to hand ; they w'ere 
absolutely untrammelled in their freedom of research ; in 
the early days of the d3masty they received personal 
encouragement from the kings, w'hose interests were directed 
no less to science than to literature. 

Geographical studies received a great impetus from 
the campaigns of Alexander, which doubled the width of 
the Greek horizon, and interest in them was kept up by the 
explorations of Alexander’s successors in Asia and the Red 
Sea, by Pytheas’ voyage in the Atlantic, and by Timosthenes’ 
survey of the Mediterranean coastlands (p. 297). But the 
really distinctive contribution of the Hellenistic Greeks to 
geography lay in the use of mathematics to determine the 
size of the earth and the outline of its continents. By the 
time of Aristotle the fundamental discovery that the earth is 
spherical in shape had already been made, but estimates of 
its size were stiU mere guesswork. Its magnitude was 
ascertained by Eratosthenes (c. 225) by a method of measure- 
ment which gave a result of 252,000 stadia (c. 24,675 miles) 
for the globe’s circmnference, i.e. barely two himdred miles 
short of the true perimeter. ^ The first step towards creating 
a network of latitudes and longitudes was taken by the 
traveller Pytheas, who ascertained the latitude of his native 
Massilia, and of other places visited by him, by measuring the 
sun’s shadow. The use of two perpendicular axes as reference 
lines in plotting the world’s map was suggested by Aristotle’s 
pupil Dicasarehus, who selected a west-to-east line from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Mount Taurus, and a north-to-south 
transverse from Lysimachia to Syene (Aswan). Eratosthenes 
went on to mark out the “ inhabited earth ” (from Thule to 
Meroe in Nubia) in seven parallel zones, which he determined 
as far as possible by comparing the known data of latitude. 
In default of accurate meridian lines, which ancient geo- 
graphers could not trace for lack of efficient chronometers, 

• The stadium employed by Eratosthenes was probably the short one of 
157-G metres or 517 feet. (See Juthner in Pauly -Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. Stadion.) 
On the method of demonstration, see Appendix 16. 
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HELLENISTIC SCIENCE 

§ 1. GEOGRAPHY 

W HEN Alexander set forth to invade the Persian 
Empire, it was his deliberate intention to make 
scientific ns veil as political conquests. He 
explored as well as overran the Persian dominions, and he 
made pro'i’ision for collecting strange specimens of the fauna 
and flora of the countries occupied by him. IMoreover, while 
the Macedonian king was accumulating fresh materials for 
stud}', a new impulse to scientific research was being given 
by Aristotle and the Fcripatefic school. H7iile the Peri- 
patetics in theory retained Aristotle’s ideal of encyclopa’dic 
knowledge, in practice they specialized in the study of nature, 
leaving philosophy in the narrower sense to the Academy 
and other schools. In their special field of research they were 
the first to apply consistently the practice of systematic 
observation, which Hippocrates had introduced into medical 
science in the fifth century, but Aristotle had been the earliest 
to recognize as of fundamental importance in all branches of 
natural science. But in acquiring the habit of methodical 
obsen'ation the Hellenistic men of science did not neglect the 
use of abstract reasoning which the Greeks of the classical 
age had applied with excellent results in the field of mathe- 
matical studies. It would be hard to say whether the 
achievements of Hellenistic science were mainly due to the 
newer or the older method of research. 

A special feature of scientific study in the Hellenistic 
period was its concentration at Alexandria. I^flule Athens 
remained the headquarters of the humanistic faculty, the 
atmosphere of that city was not congenial to the pursuit of 
natural science. Accordingly those fnembers of the Peri- 
patetic school who remained at Athens devoted themselves 
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the school of Pythagoras in Italy and by Eudoxus of Cnidus 
(early fourth centxiry^). At the outset of the Hellenistic age 
it received a fresh impetus from a scholar named Eucleides, 
who was one of the first men of learning to take up his resi- 
dence at Alexandria, (c. 800) Eucleides pursued several 
branches of mathematical research (Conic Sections, Optics, 
etc.), but his fame rests on his Elements (Plane and Solid 
Geometry, and Theory’^ of Numbers), and especially on the 
first six books thereof, in which he summed up and romided 
off existing knowledge of plane geometry. The structmal 
coherence of the Elements, and the elegance and compactness 
of his proofs of indi^^dual propositions, at once raised his 
work to the position of a standard textbook, from which it was 
not deposed until a generation ago. The geometry of plane 
curves was further advanced by Archimedes of Syracuse 
(c. 287-212), and by Apollonius of Perga (c. 230), who com- 
posed a standard work on Conic Sections and fixed its ter- 
minology. Solid geometry was carried several stages further 
by Archimedes, who considered that his life’s work was 
crowned by his discovery of the ratio of volume between a 
cylinder and an inscribed sphere. The age-old problem of the 
value of pi also received its best solution until modern times 
from the Syracusan mathematician. In the second century 
trigonometry was raised into an independent branch of study 
by Hipparchus. 

With this last scholar the heroic age of discovery in pure 
mathematics came to an end : indeed, the Greeks were already 
bordering upon the limits of what was attainable by purely 
geometric methods of reasoning. In the sphere of pme 
numbers Archimedes invented the “ Sand-Reckoner,” a 
method of denoting inconceivabty great magnitudes but 
this was a poor substitute for an algebraic notation, which 
was the chief deficiency in Greek mathematics. In the third 
century a.d. a belated Alexandrian genius named Diophantus 
invented a rudimentary sy^stem of algebraic symbols 
but this discovery, which might have revolutionized Greek 

^ According to Sir T. L. Heath {Cambr. Anc. Hist., VH, p. 306}, the 
Sand-Eeckoner conld express any number up to the 80,000th millionth- 
millionth porrer of ten. 

* Some isolated algebraic symbols have been found in a papyrus of the 
second or late first century a.d. See P. E. Bobbins, Classical Philology, 1929, 
p. 321 a. 
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he drew a number of north-to-south cross-lines on the basis 
of surface mensurations, and thus completed the first grid 
of latitudes and longitudes. By combining the observations 
of Pytheas and of Alexander’s admiral Ncarchus, who had 
rcjjorted a strong flow of ebb and tide in the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans respectively, Eratosthenes further discovered 
that the seas are all one and that Europe, Asia and Africa 
constitute one huge island. Combining the new data from 
explorers with his own calculations, he wrote a standard 
geographical handbook which naturally erred in many 
details but was none the less the first scientific description of 
the world. Indeed it is not too much to say that Eratosthenes 
has contributed more than any other individual to a correct 
delineation of the earth’s map. 

Eratosthenes’ work was refined on by another Alexandrian 
scientist named Hipparchus (c. 140), who proposed a narrower 
and more carefully drawn mesh of latitudes and longitudes. 
For the determination of latitudes he suggested a systematic 
measurement of the sun’s shadow by observers in all countries. 
But this promising plan was never carried into effect. In 
Hipparchus’ own lifetime a new turn was being given to 
geographical studies by the historian Polybius, Avho could 
not understand the value of mathematical observation and 
laid a one-sided stress on mere deseription and surface 
mensuration. After the second century the only important 
ncAV contribution to geography Avas a treatise On the Ocean 
by Polybius’ successor Posidonius, who travelled in Spain 
under the protection of the Roman legions and made the last 
serious attempt by an ancient Avriter to study the Atlantic. 
Fortunately, the Avork of the Hellenistic geographers is 
preserved for us in large measure in the descriptive manual 
of Strabo (of the Augustan era), and in the Tewypa^iKt] 
of Claudius Ptolemasus (c. a.d. 150), Avho realized, 
in however imperfect a Avay, Hipparchus’ ideal of a close 
netAvork of latitudes and longitudes. 

§2. PUEE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

The study of pure mathematics had reached a compara- 
tively advanced stage before the time of Alexander, and 
geometry in particular had been systematically attacked by 
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driven from the field until the time of Newton and Kepler. 
This hypothesis sought to explain the apparent retrograde 
motion of the outer planets by assuming that they moved 
on a circular orbit which itself w'as carried roimd on the 
circumference of a larger circle. 

A vague anticipation of the greatest of modern astronomical 
discoveries may be deteeted in an explanation offered by the 
Babjdonian scholar Seleucus for the fluctuations of the ocean 
tides. From the sjuichronism of the tidal variations with the 
phases of the moon he inferred a causal relation between the 
two phenomena, and Avent so far as to suggest that the inter- 
action of moon and earth was the prime cause of tidal motion.^ 
But this dim recognition of the force of gravitation w'as bound 
at best to remain an unconfirmed hypothesis ; in point of 
fact, it did not even succeed in creating a stir, like the helio- ’ 
centric theory of Aristarchus. A topic to which the Hellen- 
istic astronomers gave more general attention was the size 
and distance of the sun and moon from the earth. Their 
solutions of these problems w'ere mostly wide of the mark, 
but with the help of trigonometrical methods Hipparchus 
estimated the distance of the moon from the earth at about 
thirty-three earth-diameters, which was a close approxima- 
tion to the true ratio. 

To Hipparchus credit is also due for some notable dis- 
coveries which were obtained by systematic observation 
rather than b 3 >- acute theorizing or skilful calculation. This 
patient researcher constructed a chart of some 850 stars wliich 
he located accmately by measuring their angular distance 
from the ecliptic, and he w’ent on to compare his results with 
data from earlier Greek astronomers and from Babylonian 
men of science. In the light of these observations he deduced 
the length of the solar year with an error of six minutes and 
fourteen seconds, and the length of the lunar month within one 
second of the true figure. In making this second calculation 
Hipparchus almost certainly^ made use of some very accurate 
Babylonian observations. It is a matter of dispute whether 
he also drew upon a Babylonian astronomer, Kidenas, in 
proAung the precession of the equinoxes ; but in computing 
the rate of abbreviation of the solar j’^ear he certainly applied 
the results of personal observations which he compared with 
^ Tarn, HdhnUtic GivSiaation, p. 270. 
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mathematics if it had been made in the third century b.c., 
came too late to stimulate fresh researeh. 

In the field of applied mathematics the interest of the 
Hellenistic men of science was mainly confined to astronomy. 
In this branch of studies the problem which invited most 
discussion concerned the relative motions of the solar system. 
Previous to the time of Alexander the prevalent theory 
(formulated by Eudoxus of Cnidus) was that the sun, moon 
and planets revolved roimd the earth on paths produced by 
the motions of a complicated system of concentric spheres. 
On the other hand, obscr\^ations by a scholar named Hera- 
clidcs Ponticus (a contemporary of Aristotle) had suggested 
to him that Venus and Jlercury were satellites of the sun, and 
that the earth rotated daily round its own axis. Heraelides’ 
theories gave birth to a yet more momentous hypothesis, 
which was first put forward by Aristarchus of Samos^ 
(early third century), that the sim was tlie centre of tlie entire 
planetary system. Tliis opinion was denounced by the Stoic 
philosopher, Cleanthes, on the score of impiety (p. S62), 
but no secular arm offered to avenge the injmry to Heaven, 
and discussion of the heliocentric view remained on a scientific 
plane. In the second century Aristarchus won a notable 
adlierent in a Hellenized native of Seleucia-on-Tigris named 
Seleucus (c. 150) ; ® but the general consensus of ancient 
astronomers pronounced against him. Their opinion was 
summed up by Hipparchus, who declared that “ we must 
abide by the facts of observation.” In truth the data avail- 
able in the Hellenistic era were insufficient to decide the ques- 
tion one way or another : it required a prolonged use of the 
telescope in modern times before it could be finally solved. 
But Aristarchus’ hj^pothesis bore fruit in due time, for it 
was the starting-point of the researches of Copernicus.® 
Another legacy of Hellenistic astronomers to modern science 
•was the epicychc theory of planetary motion (probably 
invented by Apollonius of Perga), which was not definitely 

1 This Aristarchus lived a century before the Homerio editor, Aristarchus 
of SamothracB. It is not known whether ho was one of the Alexandrian men 
of science. 

* According to Hutaroh {Plaloniccc Qutmltones, VII, oh. 1), Seleucus 
actually proved the heliocentric hypothesis. This is out of the question, 
because he lacked the necessary data. 

’ Sir T. Ii. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 301. 
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are in some cases difficult to distinguish from those of 
his successors Philo (second century) and Hero (probably 
of the first century a.d.). But it is fairly certain that he 
devised a taximeter, an air-gun and a water-organ ; and we 
may probably assign to him the first penny-in-the-slot 
machine and the first steam-engine.^ But Ctesibius and his 
school Kved in a society which enjoyed the doubtful blessings 
of cheap labom and so did not appreciate machinery of the 
useful order. Therefore they mostly wasted their energy in 
the contrivance of mere playthings. 


§ 3. THE OKGANIC SCIENCES 

In the field of organic science the achievement of the Hellen- 
istic Greeks Avas comparatively slender. The relative lack of 
interest in this branch of research is all the more surprising, 
as Alexander had provided plenty of fresh material for 
investigation, and Ptolemy H laid out a zoological garden at 
Alexandria, which he filled Avith novel specimens captured by 
his hunting parties in the interior of Africa. Nay more, some 
brilliant examples of methodical obserA'ation and classifica- 
tion of organic species had been given by Aristotle in his 
biological treatises. But the science of zoology which he had 
created Avas carried no further by his school. On the other 
hand, Aristotle’s chief pupil, Theophrastus, applied his 
master’s methods to the study of plants. In his surviving 
treatises, the History of Plants and the Causes of Plants, he 
furnished a description of some fiA'e hundred species (inclusiA*e 
of various exotics AA'hich had first been brought to the notice 
of the Greeks during Alexander’s campaigns), and gave a 
rudimentary account of the essentials of plant life. Theo- 
phrastus knew little of plant nourishment and reproduction, 
so that he remained at a loss for a scientific basis of classi- 
fication. But his accurate descriptions laid a good foundation 
for a science of botany, and it is strange that after his death 
the study of plants again shrank into an empiric pursuit for 
agricultural or medicinal purposes. 

* See Appondis 16. Eilie all engines previous to James AVatt’s, Ctesibius’ 
machine was propelled bv the suction of escaping steam ; unlike these others, 
it produced a rotarj-, not a reciprocating motion. The penny-in-tho.slot 
machine, the steamKin^no and the water-organ are described in Hero’s 
Pntumatica, chs. 21, 60, 76. Cf. also H. Diels, Die Antide Technih, pp. 67-69. 
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those of a Greek named TimocJiaris, who Iiad lived some 150 
years before his ovai f imc.^ 

Hipparchus closes the list of great astronomers, as of geo- 
graphers, in ancient times. The example of methodical 
observation which he had set was lost upon his successors, 
and with it the habit of independent research. A special 
reason for the decline of astronomical studies may be found 
in tlieir progressive infection vath astrology. This parasite 
upon astronomy, which had long flourished in Babylon along- 
side the genuine science, had little effect upon Greek thought 
until the second centmy ; but from that time it permeated 
the Greek world and deflected men of science into an apparent 
short cut which was in reality a blind alley. But the ground 
won by the Hellenistic astronomers was mostly held by their 
successors. One of the last Alexandrian men of science, 
Claudius Ptolemrous (a.d. 150), embodied much of the 
work of the Hellenistic pioneers in his treatise, the MeyaX^ 
Si/inraft?, which was used as a standard textbook by the 
Arabian scholars (under the name of “ Almagest ”), and 
after its translation into Latin in 1496 became the starting- 
point of modern astronomical research. 

As a diversion from his studies in pure mathematics the 
Syracusan scholar Archimedes made fruitful excursions into 
mechanics and hydrostatics. In the former branch of studies 
he worked out the rules of action of the lever, the pulley and 
the screw ; in the latter he determined the effects of immersion 
in a fluid upon the weight of solid objects. The practical 
value of his mechanical researches is shown in his inventions, 
the compound pulle}^ the “ Archimedean screw ” (a pre- 
decessor of the modern turbine, which was used for hoisting 
irrigation water, and for draining sumps out of mines), and 
various engines of war mth which he ke2)t at bay the Roman 
besiegers of SjTacuse in 213-2. We may dismiss the story 
that he once ran undressed out of his bath into the streets of 
Syracuse, crjdng “ I’ve got it ! ” (the solution of a hydrostatic 
problem). But we would fain cherish as historical his proud 
Ijoast, “ Give me a lever, and I’ll shift the earth,” as his 
formulation of faith in the unlimited powers of science. 

As a practical inventor, Archimedes was rivalled by an 
Alexandrian contemporary named Ctesibius. His discoveries 
* Heath, op. cit., p. 310. 
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to explain the connection between the blood-system and the 
lungs. But his study of pulse and lung-rhythms was the most 
important step towards discovering the circulation of the 
blood. 

The work of the Alexandrian pioneers did not lead to those 
further discoveries to which it pointed. But it made possible 
a great development of surgery, for with the increase of 
anatomical knowledge major operations ceased to be mere 
gambles against desperate odds. Surgical art also benefited 
from research on anjesthetics, though nothing stronger than 
opium was discovered in antiquity. The researches of 
Herophilus and Erasistratus were recorded in the medical 
encyclopsedia of Galen (c. a.d. 130), and thus became known 
to the second foimders of medical science in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

A pleasing feature of medical practice in the Hellenistic 
age was the readiness of physicians to visit areas of epidemics 
at great personal risk, or to give their services without 
remuneration.^ The professional spirit of Hippocrates was 
evidently still alive in the Hellenistic schools. 


§ 4. CONCLUSION 

The record of Hellenistic science show's a few notable gaps, 
such as the absence of geological investigations, w'hich might 
have been expected to grow' out of geography, and of the 
study of chemistry, wdiose fundamental problems had already 
been raised by the “ physicists ” of the classical period. But 
the most remarkable feature in its history w'as its failure to 
lead on from its first successes to a continuous growth like 
that which the modern pioneers of science inaugurated. This 
general falling off from an earlier promise can hardly be 
attributed to ignorance of scientific method. The best speci- 
mens of Hellenistic research reveal precisely that blend of 
observation and reasoning which usually yields the most 
solid results in scientific discovery. A more valid if partial 
explanation is that Hellenistic science lacked instruments of 
precision, such as the telescope and microscope, and this 

^ Public votes of thanks to self-sacrificing physicians aro preserved from 
Tanos (Ditt., iSj/ff., 620), Khodes (ibid., 335), Cos (ibid., 9i3), Carpathus 
(Michel, 436), and Lamia (ibid., 297). 
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Of llie organic sciences medicine had already made con- 
siderable jirogrcss before the days of Alexander. An exten- 
sive empirical knowledge of the healing art had long been 
in existence among the Eg3'ptians and Babylonians, and it 
was perhaps from Babj'lon that the Hellenistic Greeks adopted 
the custom of appointing public officers of health, who gave 
free treatment to all-comers in return for a fixed salary.^ 
But medicine as a science was the creation of Hippocrates 
and his school in the fifth centurj’’ ; and the Hellenistic phy- 
sicians were in a direct line of descent from the Hippocratics. 
They improved upon the Hippocratic method of research, 
which consisted in careful observation of patients, by dissect- 
ing the dead bodies of animals and of men.® Anatomical 
research was j’articularly in favour at Alexandria, which in 
consequence became the principal school of Hellenistic medi- 
cine. The value of dissection was demonstrated by two of its 
first practitioners, Hcrophilus and Erasistratus (the latter of 
whom subsequently became court doctor to Selcucus I). 
The work of these pioneers is not easy to distinguish, though 
it appears that Erasistratus did little more than refine upon 
his predecessor in matters of detail. Their most momentous 
achievement was to explain the functions of the brain and of 
the nervous system. Thej'- made these discoveries by tracing 
the nerves (which thej' were the first to distinguish from the 
sinews) to the brain, and by discriminating between the sen- 
sory and the motor nerves. Thus they solved once for all 
the puzzle of the grey matter in the skull, which had eom- 
plctelj’^ baffled Aristotle and his predecessors, and they created 
the new science of physiologj% Hcrophilus also came within 
short distance of another fundamental discovery by his in- 
vestigation of the blood-sj'stem and the lungs. He traced back 
the motions of the pulse through the arteries to the heart, 
which he recognized as the cause of the pulsations. He did 
not follow out the circuit of arteries and veins, and he failed 

* Tins practice is illustrated by an Athenian inscription of c. 250 n.o. 
(imer, Oreve,, 2nd od., II, 1, 772) : fVtiSi; rdTpaSr coti Tots farpois So-ot 
' SjjMoiriei'oiviy Oieiv Tu ’AtruXi/riy. A Epocial tax for medical sorv'icea was levied 
at Delphi (Ditt., Syll., 437), at Halicamassus (P. Zeno Cairo, 59036), and in 
Egypt {P.S.I., m, 371). 

* The story that tho Hellenistic physicians practised vivdsootion on human 
subjects is probably to bo disraissod os a malicious invention. (W. H. 6. 
Jonos in Oambr, Anc. SisU, VII, p. 280.) There is certainly no ovidenco of 
thoir having loamt anything by experiments on tho living subject. 
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HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

§ 1. THE OLDER SCHOOLS 

I N the classical period Greek society derived its standards 
of behaviour from, the teachings of the epic and gnomic 
poets and from the “ custom of the city.” But these 
traditional codes eventually ceased to satisfy the more reflec- 
tive minds. In the fifth century thej' vrere attacked by the 
tragedians, and in the fourth centm^ by the philosophers, 
who now definitely replaced the poets as the prophets of a 
more advanced morality. In the Hellenistic age the philos- 
ophers came into such wide request for ethical advice as they 
had never before experienced. The reason for their increased 
authority has often been sought in a general feeling of despair 
which, is supposed to have overtaken the Greek people from 
the time of the Macedonian conquests, and to have turned 
them to philosophy as a solace and an anodyne. But, while 
we can imdoubtedly detect a “ loss of nerve ” among tlie 
Greeks after the Roman conquest, there is no good evidence 
of similar symptoms of distress in the Hellenistic period. 
Such proof of ^scouragement as is usually offered is taken 
from the plays of Slenander, whose ethics indeed might be 
summed up as a rule of resignation to capricious fortime. But 
ilenander dealt in stock types rather than in tire Ihdng rep- 
resentatives of his own age (p. 330), and his jdelding temper 
did not reflect the mood of his Athem'an feUow-citizens, whose 
pride and obstinac 5 ’^ smwived more defeats than the poet lived 
to witness (chs. 8 and 9). Besides, Athens never was Greece, 
and in the early Hellenistic age its declining fortunes stood 
in sharp contrast with those of the Greek world in general. 
About 300 B.C., when Slenander wrote his plays and the cliief 
piulosophic systems of the Hellenistic period were being 
formulated, the Greeks were stUl being carried on the wave of 
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at a stage when observation by the unaided eye could not 
carry them much further. This deficieney would help to 
explain the eventual stagnation of astronomy, botany and 
medicine. But the chief reason is, no doubt, to be found in 
that general loss of the spirit of hope and adventure whicli 
befell the Greek nation in the second century. It is significant 
that in the second century the Greek world became addicted 
to the practices of astrologj'- and magic. In pursuing these 
delusive short cuts to success it proved that it had lost the 
faculty of patient research which distinguished the earlier 
Hellenistic pioneers. 

Yet in the two centuries that followed the death of Alex- 
ander the Greeks achieved greater progress in natural science 
than was attamed in any previous period of like duration, or 
in any subsequent tAvo himdred years until the birth of the 
modern age of science. Moreover, Hellenistic discov^ery 
played a notable part in directing the efforts of early modern 
research. If the Greeks of the Roman and Byzantine periods 
added little to the Hellenistic heritage, at any rate they 
preserved a substantial portion of it for the benefit of the 
modern student. IVliether the modern pioneers stroA'^e to 
supplement the information of the surviAong ancient text- 
books, as the geographers did Avith Ptolemy’s standard Avork 
on that subject, or revolted against their teachers, as did the 
astronomers against Ptolemy’s Almagest, and the physicians 
against Galen’s Encyclo'pcedia, their starting-point in discovery 
Avas usually not far from the position where some Hellenistic 
pioneer had left off. On the ground of its scientific achieve- 
ment alone the Hellenistic age is entitled to a substantial 
space in world history. 


23 
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ethics to natural science, and although he failed to establish 
this branch of studies at Athens, lie definitel}’^ altered the 
school’s tradition in its choice of studies. Henceforth the 
Athenian Peripatetics became mainly concei’ncd with liis- 
toriography and paid no more than passing attention to 
philosophical subjects. 

The Academics in so far remained true to the tradition of 
Socrates and Plato, as to give logic and theory of knowledge 
an important place in their curriculum, and of all Hellenistic 
schools they paid most regard to intellectual consistency. 
But their scrupulousness in avoiding unproved assertions 
played over into a merely destructive scepticism. The leading 
spirits of the “ IMiddle Academy,” Arcesilaus (315-240) and 
Carneades (213-128), used their dialectic ability with devasta- 
ting effect in showing up the gaps in the more loosely com- 
pacted systems of other schools. But their advice to suspend 
judgment until the far-off day of certain knowledge should 
dawn must have seemed almost a mockery to a generation 
that could not wait, but demanded a positive moral doctrine 
as a matter of urgency. Arcesilaus, indeed, did allow for the 
need of a practical system of ethics based on mere proba- 
bility, and Carneades made the same concession. But the 
Academics left it to the practical man to construct his code 
of working morals for himself. 

§2. SCEPTICS, CYWICS, EPICUKEANS 

If the older schools lost by default their guardianship of 
the Greek conscience, several new schools offered to take up 
the trust. Among these the so-called Sceptics require no 
more than passing attention, for they held in themselves the 
least promise. The founder of this sect, Pyrrhon (365-275), 
not only shared the doubts of the JEddle Academy as to the 
possibility of sure knowledge, but made a virtue of this 
disability. Asserting stoutly that nothing was known or 
could be known for certain, he welcomed this predicament, 
because if only we would be consistent in doubting every- 
body and everjdhing, we should thereby attain a mood of 
. complete indifference, and to achieve this attitude of utter 
unconcern was the goal of human conduct. But Pjurhon, 
no less than the Academics, was taken aback by his o^vn 
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Alexander’s conquests and were not yet -witliin sight of 
national decadence. The demand made by the Hellenistic 
public upon its philosophers was not for an intellectual 
cliloroform to stupefy it out of a sense of its misery, but for 
new standards of conduct to replace the old rules which had 
now definitely broken down. If the early Hellenistic period 
was one of hope rather than of despair, it was nevertheless 
one of difficulty and confusion. In the wholesale movement 
of population which followed upon Alexander’s conquests the 
custom of the cities had plainly become inadequate as a guide 
of life, and the formulation of a new code was becoming a 
matter of practical urgency. In this respect we may compare 
the Hellenistic age with the modern world since the industrial 
revolution and the transformation of methods of travel and 
communication. In either case we have before us a society 
wliieli is confident enough of its ultimate destiny, but is some- 
what bewildered by the rapidity of the changes around it and 
the consequent difficulty of applying traditional standards 
of behaviour. 

The demand for guidance was eagerly met by the Greek 
philosophers, who were never more active or prolific than in 
the Hellenistic period. Not only did they multiply the 
number of schools for regular students, but they^ conveyed 
their message to all that had ears to hear. They wote sys- 
tematic treatises for those taking the full course and tracts for 
those not yet initiated. Some laboured to convert kings, ^ 
others harangued the multitude at street corners. 

Among the older schools the Academy had been securely 
endowed by Rlato, and Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus made 
similar provision for the Lj'-ceum. These two colleges carried 
with them a reputation that outlasted the Hellenistic period 
and seemed to mark them out as advisers-in-chief to the 
Hellenistic public. Yet neither school made use of its oppor- 
tunity to become the keeper of the Greek conscience. At the 
Ly^ceum Theophrastus in person kept up the study of moral 
and political science and broke fresh ground in a treatise 
on jurisprudence (a field into which more Romans than 
Greeks followed liim). But his successor Strato turned from 

* The Epicurean pliilosopher Philonides is said to have piled Antiochus TV 
with 160 tracts. The king surrendered to this mass attack and nominally 
attached himself to Pliilonides’ sect. 
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But the missionary zeal of the Cynics was worthy of a 
better cause. A “return to nature,” strictly interpreted, 
meant a denial of all civilized custom, good as well as bad : as 
Voltaire wrote in reply to Rousseau, the modem advocate of 
“ natural ” simplicity, “ cela nous donne le desir de marcher a 
quatre pattes.” Some of the Cynics acted so far on their 
principles as to go mikempt and imlaundered, and even to 
neglect the ordinary decencies of life. In their anxiety 
to make a hit with their public the Cynics were tempted to 
throw dignity clean overboard. Bion, no doubt, was careful 
not to pass the line between the humorist and the clo^vn, but 
his chief contemporary’-, IMenippus of Gadara in Syria, ended 
by" making caricature an object in itself. His satires, a medley 
of prose and verse, sank to the level of mere entertainment 
literature, like the Roman “ saturEe,” for which they’- served 
as a model. But the most serious deficiency in the Cynic 
philosophy was that it merely touched upon the indhudual’s 
duty’- to himself and did not grapple with the more difiBcult 
and essential problem of his social obligations. True, it 
advocated “ philanthropy ” and held up Heracles as an 
example of manly worth ; but the ideal of a self-contained 
life robbed Cynical philanthropy of its motive and object. 
In sum, the lack of intellectual application in the Cynical 
school condenmed it to be either eccentric or conunonplace 
in its teachings. 

A more serious attempt to work out a new rule of life was 
made by’- the sect of the Epicureans. This school took its 
name from the founder Epicurus (341-270), who established 
the tliird of the Athenian colleges (commonly' kno-wn as “ the 
Garden ”), and expoxmded a complete system of philosophy 
which underwent no modification after his death. Epicurus 
recognized the need of a logical basis to his ethical precepts, 
and in deference to the renewed interest in natural science 
which characterized his age he also provided them -u’ith a 
physical foundation. Reverting to the problem of the nature 
and origin of matter, he rerivcd the doctrine of Leucippus 
and Democritus, that the world was created by the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. In answer to the question, what is truth ? 
he ruled that the evidence of the senses might be accepted, 
on condition that their impressions should be verified by 
repeated observ’ation. It is true that the atomic theory as 
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nihilism. Admitting the need to live and to act, he conceded 
the use of an empiric code of rules and in so doing stultified 
his entire doctrine. Like the liCddle Academy, the Sceptical 
school did its best work in criticizing its neighbours. Pyrr- 
hon’s pupil Timon (320-230) made clever play in mock-epic 
poems (like Dryden’s Absalom and Ackiiophel) at the expense 
of credulity and dogmatism, whether in the market-place 
or in the schoolroom. But throwing stones was a poor 
substitute for giving bread. 

If the Sceptics carried indecision to the point of perversity, 
the rival philosophers of the Cynic sect, which was founded 
by Diogenes in the days of Alexander, ^ went to the other 
extreme of casting out doubt in too cavalier a fashion. In 
their opinion the path to virtue was perfectly straight- 
forward. Accepted conventions had broken down, but what 
need to find others ? Discard all conventions and return to 
nature — therein lay the sum of human wisdom. This doctrine 
had at least a negative value. Regarded as a protest against 
the over-refinements of civilization and the infatuations of 
the vulgar with their delusive quest for wealth, publicity 
and amusement, it was appropriate enough to its age, which 
certainly made a brave show of these substitutes for hap- 
piness. The Cynics, moreover, had the full courage of 
their convictions. They were not content, like some of their 
competitors, to found a college for those eager to learn, but 
set themselves to capture the incurious multitude. They 
went forth like mendicant friars to the market-places and 
delivered their message to any audience that might offer. 
In their speeches and tracts they were at pains to cultivate 
a catching style, and to this end they developed new forms of 
didactic literature, the satire and the “ diatribe ” or popular 
sermon. Among the Cynic propagandists the most notable 
figure was that of Bion of Olbia (c. 240), a manumitted slave 
who was perfectly at home vdth popular audiences and did 
not fear to give them unpalatable counsel. The sur\-i\mg 
remnants of Cjmical literature show that it possessed far 
more tang than the methodical treatises of other schools, 
whose members were usually too proud to express themselves 
forcibly. 

^ Tlio name of “ Cynic ” was first applied to a pupil of Socrates named 
Antisllienes ; but the real founder of the school of that name was Diogenes. 
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from their hedonistic calculus, and in so doing also lost some 
of the largest positive amounts. But granted that even so 
they could realize the greatest net overplus of pleasmable 
feeling, their system cut them off imperatively from that 
participation in social life vhich the Hellenistic, no less than 
the classical Greeks, considered as their birthright. An 
Epicurean sage noight, in strict moderation, cultivate art, 
literatmre or science, and he might tie himself by the simple 
social bonds of family and of friendship — ^indeed the friend- 
ships of the Epicureans -were exemplary ; but he lived under 
express orders to avoid entanglement in politics, as being 
too strenuous for his peace of mind, and to retreat from the 
public gaze.^ This obhgation prejudiced the Epicureans in 
the eyes of all those "who regarded citizenship and general 
social intercourse as a privilege and as a duty. In the robust 
days of the founder’s own lifetime his sect came under sus- 
picion of being shirkers from the battle of life, and even m 
the age of helpless resignation which followed the Roman 
conquests the Garden was less in request as a haven of repose 
than might have been expected. 


§3. THE STOIC SCHOOE 

Of the Hellenistic philosophies the only one that achieved 
any notable practical success was that of the Stoics. This 
sect owed its origin to a half-breed named Zeno (c. 330 - 260 ) 
from the Phoenician to^vn of Citium in Cjqirus, who came to 
Athens in pursuit of trade and stayed on as a student and 
teacher. 'When he first set up his onm school Zeno was 
content to use one of the pubbc porticos, the Stoa Poecile, 
as bis lecture hall, and thus affixed the name of Stoa or porch 
to his sect ; but at some later date he established a college 
like that of the other philosophers. The founder and his 
successor Cleanthes (c. 305-230) mostly confined themselves 
to oral instruction ; but the “ second foimder ” Chrj'sippus 
(c. 280-207) made the Stoic tenets familiar to the general 
public by a never-ending flow of tracts. Follon-ing the 

^ Epienroan qzntlism iras characteristically expressed hy the fotmdcr*B 
pupil IVIefrodoms, who regarded the state n mere policeraan — an agency 
for dealing with noiso and disorder — and adWsed liifc students not to trouble 
to save Greece.” i 
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formulated by him was mere guesswork and would have been 
turned down at once by the men of science at Alexandria, 
and that his theory of loiowledge left out of account the part 
played by the mind in anatysing and re-eombining sense- 
impressions. Though Epicurus professed a purely mechanical 
explanation of the imiverse and relegated the gods (whom in 
deference to popular opinion he would not deny altogether) 
to a remote heaven from which they could not or would not 
interfere in human affairs, yet he admitted the freedom of 
the ■null, and he slipped back here and there into a belief in a 
kiridly providence.^ But he had no interest in physics and 
logic save as a substratum to his ethical system, and so made 
shift ■^vith theories that appeared plausible and appropriate 
to his moral doctrine ; it is by this latter that his philosophy 
stands or falls. To the all-important question, what is the 
object of life ? Epicurus gave a reply that seemed over- 
whelmingly justified by the evidence of the senses — the 
pleasures thereof. But instead of making blind impulse the 
arbiter of pleasure, he allotted this function to reason, whose 
duty it was to discriminate between better and worse pleasures 
(i.e. between more or less pleasurable ones). Appl3dng this 
rational test, he deprecated physical pleasures on the con- 
vincing ground that they were poor of their sort, and gave the 
preference to those that are born of reflection. 

Needless to say, some mere voluptuaries took the name of 
Epicurus in vain, and suppHed welcome ammunition to the 
traducers of that school, who with eager disgust compared it 
to a pigsty. But the genuine disciples of Epicurus gained a 
reputation among fair-minded observers for their abstemious- 
ness and their refinement of taste. Yet for the serenity of life 
(arapaiia) which distinguished them the true Epicureans 
paid a high price. Accepting the Platonic equation of 
pleasure with mere absence of pain, they gave an almost 
passive content to the idea of enjoyment, and neglected the 
pursuit of those more exhilarating pleasures (well-known to 
Aristotle) that go with successful effort and a sense of diffi- 
culties overcome. While in theory they admitted that a 
greater pleasure was worth buying with a lesser pain, in 
practice they were too intent on excluding minus quantities 

* Tliese inconsistencies appear plainlj- in the poem of Lucrothis, Tvliicli 
may bo accepted os a faithful exposition of the -^-iews of Epicurus himself. 
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The Stoics also went a remarkable distance in offering con- 
cessions to religious belief. They made vain efforts to salvage 
the popular myths about the gods by allegorical interpreta- 
tions which sometimes were sillier than the myths themselves. 
Cleanthes explained away the triple-beaded Cerberus as a 
symbol of the triple division of philosophy into logic, physics 
and ethics — surely the most insipid of all sops to that monster. 
The same teacher left his o^vn orbit in order to denounce the 
heliocentric theory of Aristarchus (p. 347). On the question 
of seercraft the school was divided. Addressing himself to 
educated Romans, who had ere this reduced their native 
augural lore to a bad joke, Panajtius pronounced against the 
practice of prophecy. But his successor Posidonius contrived 
to unite a udde knowledge of natural science with an impartial 
belief in all manner of dhnnation, from astrology to the 
observation of muscular twitchings. Yet these were mere 
excrescences upon the Stoic system, and did not enter into its 
blood. The real essence of Stoic theology lay in its postulate 
of an ubiquitous deity which was immanent in all matter and 
guided the universe with a kindly providence. By this bridge 
between philosophy and religion it got rid of anthropomorph- 
ism with all its pitfalls, yet restored meaning and hope to the 
world. 

In its amended form the Stoic doctrine proved the most 
attractive and inspiring of Hellenistic philosophies. R 
allowed and even encouraged participation in public affairs,^ 
in which it saw a worthy scene for the display of the Sage’s 
virtues and a searching trial for his fortitude. Its worst 
failure in the field of practical politics was that though it 
proclaimed ^vithout reserve the universal brotherhood of man 
it compromised too readily A\'ith slavery and other social 
iniquities. But if it did not exereise a sufficiently strong drive 
towards practical benevolence, it had the peculiar merit of 
playing frankly upon man’s pride and self-respect, and it drew 
out the moral reserves of persons with innate strength of 
character as no other philosophy and few religions have done. 

* Tho Stoic school as such took no side in the issue of republicanism v. 
monarchism. Its founder Zeno rras a lifelong friend of iVntigonus Gonntas. 
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example of the Epicureans, the Stoics made a perfunctory 
study of physics and of the theory of knowledge. But for 
their physical doctrine they harked back to the crude notions 
of Heraclitus, who vaguely derived all material substance 
from fire. As the test of truth they selected mere vividness 
of experience, a more subjective criterion than the continuity 
of experience postulated by the Epicureans. This weak 
joint in their armour did not escape the attention of their 
Academic critics, and Carneades in particular sped many a 
shaft through it. Yet the Stoics, like the Epicureans, should 
be mainly judged by their ethical teaching, to which their 
other studies merely served as an introduction. In the for- 
mulation of their moral precepts the Stoics were less definite 
than the Epicureans. Thej'^ bade their followers live “ accord- 
ing to nature ” (a formula borrowed from the Cjmics) or 
“ according to reason,” ivithout offering a clear test of 
natural or reasonable action. Perhaps their point of view is 
rendered most accurately by a favourite metaphor of theirs, 
“ play your allotted part like a good actor.” Having thus 
reduced virtue to a kind of technical proficiency, they laid 
down the most exacting conditions for a complete Stoic sage. 
They not only expected him to perform every duty of life 
according to the strictest letter of the rules, but they required 
him to do so for no other end than the perfectness of his 
action, and allowed him no satisfaction therefrom, save as a 
detached spectator of his ovm virtuosity. 

It is true that in this extreme form the Stoic doctrine soon 
proved itself untenable. It was perhaps a minor matter that 
the picture of the Stoic sage, enshrouded in the cerecloth of 
his own highly starched virtue, was a heaven-sent theme for 
the wits of rival schools. A more serious defect was that the 
pedestal on which the Sage stood exalted cut him off alike 
from infection by human w'eakness and from the power to 
relieve it. Thus the Stoics were obliged to foUow the Sceptics 
and Cynics in making allowance for the undeniable needs of , 
daily life. The founder himself allowed that the affairs of the 
world should be not absolute^ but relatively indifferent to 
the Sage, and the chief exponent of Stoicism in the second 
century, Pansetius (184—110), went so far as to admit that the 
philosopher’s life was a progress towards pei’fection rather 
than a rigid pose on that frozen pinnacle. 
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gave peculiar scope for the display of human skill and 
prowess. A Greek “ panegjTis,” at which musicians and 
dancers, athletes and actors and literary men made show of 
their rival talents in a precinct adorned with the world’s best 
architecture, had no rival among eastern ceremonies. Within 
the Greek pantheon many deities enjoyed a special prestige as 
patron gods of their city or (as in the case of Zeus Olympius) 
as protectors of the whole nation, and their service was upheld 
by a long tradition of local or pan-HeUenic patriotism. Lastly, 
Greek religion was not wholly %vithout means of satisfying 
those more deeply religious souls who craved for relief from 
a sense of sin or for a promise of future immortality. If the 
state cults and the worship of the “ Olympian ” gods took 
httle account of these profoimder stirrings of the heart, other 
forms of ritual offered to supply the deficiency. At Eleusis 
the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone drew pilgrims from 
all parts of Hellenedom. Similar cults, which gave expres- 
sion to “ Orpliic ” doctrines of a new life after death, were 
practised in numerous “ thiasi ” or private religious associa- 
tions. 

The Greeks accordingly did not forsake their gods on first 
introduction to the Oriental deities. It is true that in tlie 
Hellenistic period less zeal was displayed in the construction 
of temples than might have been expected (p. 810). On the 
other hand the public festivals were increased in number and 
celebrated with greater splendour. The priesthoods attached 
to the state-cults, far from falling into disrepute, were objects 
of competition among the leading citizens, despite the heavy 
expenditure which they sometimes imposed upon their 
holders. In the border-cities of Asia Minor the most coveted 
offices were regularly put up for sale, and substantial purchase- 
prices were offered.^ Seer-craft was still held in common 
esteem, and the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, besides 
receiving dedications pro fomia from kings and cities, were 
consulted in real earnest by ordinary folk. Even the incuba- 
tion-sanctuaries, despite all progress of medical science, 
received fresh streams of pilgrims, and the usual miracles of 
healing were reported from time to time.” Mystery^ religions 

' rriene 12,000 draclmias vroio oSored for the priesthood of Poseidon 
(Pricnc, 11 1), and 4610 drachmas for that of Hermes Acorfcus at Erythrai- 
(Ditt., SijU., 1014.) 

* Specime^in Ditt., SyU., 1168-73. 
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HELLENISTIC RELIGION 

§ 1. 6EEEK KELIGION ON ITS TBIAL 

T he campaigns of Alexander introduced into the East 
a new ruling race who possessed both the power of 
the sword and the pride of higher culture. But' in 
one respect the Greeks could not and indeed did not claim an 
inherent superiority, in matters of religion. On this groimd 
their Oriental subjects met them at least on equal terms. 
In all the Near East the national religions were firmly estab- 
lished and received an undivided allegiance, against which 
no secular philosophies competed. Under the Hellenistic 
rulers, moreover, the eastern cults, with one notable but 
short-lived exception (p. 228), enjoyed complete toleration. 
However much the kings might limit the secular power of the 
native priesthoods, they allowed perfect freedom of worship 
to their subjects of whatever race. Thus assured of a free 
field, several Oriental religions gave signs of renewed vitality. 
In Babylon the restoration of the temple of Esagila, which 
the Persians had destroyed but the Seleucids allowed to be 
rebuilt, stirred up the priesthood to new literary activity, and 
its temple chronicles (in cuneiform) were carried on to the 
end of the pre-Christian era. From Egypt the cults of 
Sarapis and Isis were spread far and wide by missionary 
enterprise (p. 372). In Judsea the period of quiescence which 
followed upon the return from the Captivity made wa 3 ’' in the 
second century for a new age of religious ferment. Greek 
religion, whieh until the time of Alexander had lived in com- 
parative seclusion, was now called upon to share the Avorld 
with other forms of worship, all of which were well entrenched, 
wliile some prepared for a new advance. 

The Greek cults could well bear comparison witli most of the 
Eastern worsliips. Their ritual was singularly attractive and 
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like those of the “ Great Gods ” on the island of Samothrace 
attained a vogue scarcely inferior to that of Eleusis.^ Private 
religious societies experienced a mushroom growth and 
supplied a new focus of interest for worshippers cut off from 
the old city-cults." 

The Greek Gods established themselves in Macedon, where 
the process of Hellenization introduced the Olympian deities 
alongside of the native nature-spirits, and they followed the 
Greek soldiers and colonists into the newly conquered lands. 
In tlie new capitals the Hellenistic kings set up the cult of 
their special patrons. The Seleucids fostered the worship of 
Apollo, the Attalids of Athena ; of the fourth Ptolemy it 
might be said that his only serious pursuit was the propagation 
and organization of the Dionysus-cult in his dominions. The 
Greek cities in the Near East ordinarily made choice of their 
protecting deities among the members of the old Hellenic 
pantheon. At Alexandria the trinity of Zeus, Hera and 
Poseidon were made the tutelary gods of tlie Greek com- 
munity, whose citizens took oath by them. Though details 
are lacking about these municipal cults, it maj’^ be taken 
for granted that wherever Greeks settled domi, they brought 
with them a selection of the gods of the old country. Finally, 
the Greek clubs played their part in New Greece as well as 
in the Homeland towards maintaining the worship of the 
traditional deities. 

On the other hand, Greek religion suffered at all times from 
inherent defects which it never succeeded in shaking off. 
Though it gave an excellent display of ritual, it offered little 
else. Even the mysteries and the Orphic cults were mostly 
taken up with ceremonial and made no serious attempt to 
teach a rule of life : while Greek religion and ethics met at 
points, they Avere pinned rather tlian welded together. Again, 
if the Macedonian conquests shed a ncAV lustre upon the Greek 
gods, the • migrations that foUoAved them weakened local 
patriotism and thereby cheapened the function of the 
tutelary deities of cities. This depreciation naturally went 
furthest among the Greek colonies in the conquered lands, for 

1 For tlie rnysterios of Artomis at Andania in Messenia see the elaborate 
code of ceremonial in Ditt., SyU., 735. 

* Examples in Ditt., Syll., 1095-1120 ; Michel, 961-1016. Some of these 
clubs had a mainly social object, but in many of them the religious service was 
more than a formality. 
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Egypt at least the mass of magical literature in the Greek 
tongue shows that native superstitions were eating their way 
into the weaker intellects among the ruling race,^ 


§ 2. KING- WORSHIP 

The weakening of belief in traditional religion among the 
educated and politically-minded Greeks is illustrated by the 
spread of Idng-worship. The germs of this institution may be 
found in the hero-cults which the Greeks from early times had 
accorded to men of outstanding merit after death. This 
practice is evidence of a conviction tliat the gap between the 
human and the superhuman could be bridged. But it also 
shows that in Greek opinion the bridges were made after death 
in the next world. An isolated and short-lived experiment in 
the deification of living men was made c. 400 u.c., when the 
Spartan admiral Lysander received divine worship from his 
political partisans at Samos. In 324 the cities of the Greek 
Homeland of one accord complied with the demand of 
Alexander that he should be recognized as a god ; but there 
is no evidence of their ha-sdng instituted state-cults in his 
honour, and their acceptance of the king’s claim had a strongly 
ironical tinge. ^ 

The precedent set by Alexander led in due course to the 
establishment of state-cults of Ihung Hellenistic kings. But 
in taking this next step the Successors were remarkably slow 
and tentative. In 323 the Slacedonian marshals of Alexander, 
in whose native land men were worshipped neither ahve nor 
dead, never raised the question of his deification. Had 
Alexander been buried at .®gJE according to the original plan, 
it is quite possible that he would never have received worship 
as a “ divus ” deified after death. But when Ptolemy stole 
the dead king’s remains, he was virtually compelled to raise 

. ' On the state of traditional religion in the Hellenistio age see esp. K. 
Latte in Die Antike, I, p. 146 ff. ; E. B. Bevan, Later Greek BeJigion. 

- On these first experiments in man-worship see A. D. Nock in Joum. Hell. 
Slvd., 1928, p. 21 ff. ; Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 41, 
p. 59 II. 

Evidence of a change of mind among the fourth-century Greeks has been 
found in the remarks of Plato and Aristotle that rulers of outstanding merit 
should be treated as gods. (Ed. Moyer, Kleins Schrijten, I, p. 288.) But this 
was plainly no more than a figure of speech and will not bear pressing. 
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East instituted a cult of the monarch to whom they owed their 
existence.^ In the second century the Greek cities made 
similar overtures to the Roman Republic and its officials. In 
195 Smyrna established a cult of the city of Rome, and soon 
afterwards Chalcis deified Flamininus. In addition, private 
groups of worshippers set up chapels and made dedications to 
their sovereigns. The spontaneous character of Hellenistic 
king-worship in most of its manifestations is the most notable 
feature of it." 

The adoration of Imng kings has been taken as evidence 
of the extreme self-abasement of Hellenistic cities before their 
superiors in power or wealth. At first, indeed, it comes as a 
shock to read the hymn addressed by the Athenians to 
Demetrius : “ thou alone art a true god ; the others are asleep 
or away, or are not.”^ Still worse, apparently, was the 
assignation of the Parthenon as a residence to Demetrius on 
his visit to Athens in 304—3. Yet Athenian history in par- 
ticular proves how far the Greeks of that age were from having 
abandoned their self-respect. In 295-4 Demetrius’ flatterers 
endured the extremes of famine before they would surrender 
to their “ very present god.” The offer of divine honours to a 
Hellenistic king was not an act of prostration, but a mere 
obeisance that did not differ in essence from the conferment 
of proxenia upon a private benefactor. But if it was not a 
mark of depravity, it showed at all events that in the Hellen- 
istic period the Greeks, or at any rate those among them who 
took an active share in politics, had rapidly reduced religion 
to a pure matter of form. 


§3. REUGIOUS CONTACTS BETWEEN GREEKS AND 
ORIENTALS 

The lack of conviction among the later Greelcs in regard to 
their religion was enough to ensure that none of the Oriental 

* At Ptolemais in Upper Egypt a separate priest was eventually provided 
for every deified member of the dynasty. At Seleucia-ad-Orontem one priest 
was assigned'to the living king, another to all the “ divi.” (Ditt., Q.G.I-, 245.) 

- Tlie attiturJe of educated Greeks in the Hellenistic age to king-worship 
is also reflected in^ie view set forth by the romance writer Euemerus (p. 338), 
who professed to have found documentary evidence on his island of Panchffia 
proofing that the godXin general were nothing hut departed men. 

^ Demoohares ap. AShenseum, VI, 250c. 
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authority over Ms Greek subjects. ^ Under the fourth Ptolemy 
the cult of the reigning monarch and of his predecessors was 
consolidated in a permanent fashion ; the priests who had 
charge of the ser^dce were partly assigned to the worsMp of 
the entire dynasty, partly to that of indhddual kings or 
queens. At Alexandria they were often taken from the royal 
family, and in the foreign possessions the goA’^ernor sometimes 
doubled Ms part with that of high-priest. 

The lead given by Ptolemy II was followed by his neighbour 
Antiochus II, who instituted a cult of Mmself and Ms queen, 
Laodice I, not long after. TMs worship was established in 
every province of the realm, ^ but it concerned the Greek 
settlers only. Adoration of kings was known to the Asiatic 
peoples in the form of “ proskynesis ” only, which the 
HeUemstic kings made a point of not receiving ; the Greek 
form of king-worsMp was not imposed by the Seleucids upon 
their native subjects. The Attalid kings organized no state 
cult of their living selves, but remained content with apothe- 
osis after death. In Macedonia, where no dead kings received 
worship, a fortiori no state cult of living monarchs was intro- 
duced. 

From this survey it appears that king-worsMp never became 
universal in the Hellenistic monarchies, and that it was intro- 
duced in the first instance by an afterthought. Nay more, 
HeUemstic rulers did no more than follow a precedent which 
their Greek subjects had set them of their own accord. 
The most significant fact about the deification of living 
monarchs is that the initiative in this practice came from their 
Greek subjects. Within a few years after Alexander’s death 
one Greek city after another had set up a municipal cult to 
one or other of the Successors.® 

The towns which came under Attalid rule presently foUoAved 
suit, and as a matter of course the new settlements in the Near 

^ From tho reign of Ptolemy H the names of tho reigning couple tvero 
taken in ofiScial oaths ; but previous to Ptolemy VH none of tho kings styled 
himself a god in his proclamations. 

- On Seleuoid king-Trorship see esp. Ditt., O.GJC., 224 (on order by Antio- 
chus H to a governor of Pluygia). 

’ Antigonus I vras receiving worship at Scepsis by 311 (Ditt., 5) ; 

Antigonus and Demetrius at Athens in 307 (Plutarch, Demetrius, ch. 11) ; 
tho same pair in tho Cj'clades by 300 (Durrbach, Ohoix, 13) ; Ptolemy at 
Rhodes in 304 (Diodorus, XX, 100) ; Cassander at Cassandreia by 280 (Ditt., 
SylL, 3S0). 
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gators of his worsliip Avere the By 

cult to the Aegean lands and the Avestern Bosporus 

200 B.c. shrines had been built for s ^r by a 

entrance and at Syracuse ; about 180 ^s ^^^"^’^j^tance to 
timely epiphany of the god, broke doAvn official resis 

the building of a temple at Delos. 

The popularity of Sarapis Avas Isis had 

Originally, as it Avould seem, ^ goddess thus 

in Egyptian theology been mated AVith Usiris ^ 
become a poAver of the underAVorld. Her ri u o,mse 

tion into a ncAv life on earth, Avhich who 

of future happiness after death. To reflec 
could not find consolation in philosophy Isis made a 
Tre potent appeal than Sarapis. Though she did 
receive royal patronage in the same ^epee as Sarapi^^ 
private missionaries Avcre no less active in h j ^bc 

Oriental deities Isis made the most f tens^^XTto4 tb^ 
Hellenistic vorld. Already cstabhshed at ^^hens dm 
reign of Alexander, she took possession of the Aegea 

» J. G.SIilno, Joum. Egypt. ArcJi^^ogy, P' f ^ Uio vritcr 

* P. Zeno Cairo, 59031 ; P.S.I.. IV. 435. In tho la^r pap^ 

Imlf pleads, haU commands, “ yon must obey tho god-it ^vo 
™nch ^lio will fdvo you health and influonco at court. , . _ . a nilos. 

» Dilt .Xllf C63-4. See also P. Houssel. Us cullcs igypUens d DUob 
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peoples should adopt it in place of their old but hale faiths. 
The Hellenizers among them (outside of Judsea) no doubt 
conformed outwardly to the rites of the ruling race, and joined 
in such Greek ceremonies as their political duties or social 
ambitions might impose upon them. But there is no evidence 
of any Oriental worship, Iranian or Babylonian, Asianic or 
Egyptian, being dispossessed by an invading Greek cult. 
On the other hand, pride of race and culture restrained the 
Greeks from an abandonment of their worslups in favour of 
those of the conquered races. Disdaining to study the copious 
religious literature of the Jews, they acquired but a vague 
idea of the Israelitie faith. Though they became addicted 
to Babylonian astrology, they gave scant attention to the 
Babylonian gods. To the Asianie deities, Attis and Cybele, 
which had already gained a foothold in the Greek world 
before Alexander’s time, they paid more deference, yet not 
in such measure as the proximity of Plirygia to the Aegean 
lands might have suggested. It may fm-ther be laid down as 
a rule that no Oriental religion made much headway among 
the Greelis before the second centmy ; and it may be sur- 
mised that Oriental cults were first introduced into those 
families where Greek settlers had intermarried with native 
women, so that their acceptance was as much evidence of 
racial dilution as of religious conversion. In any case, the 
Oriental cults made comparatively little impression upon the 
educated Greeks. If these were the readiest to abandon their 
traditional religion, they Avere also the most likely to find a 
satisfactory substitute in a pliilosophic creed. 

Among Oriental worships the two which made the widest 
appeal to the Hellenistic Greeks were the cults of the Egyptian 
deities Sarapis and Isis. The attraction exerted by Sarapis 
is difficult to explain at first sight. In his original form this 
god Avas the mummified bull-calf Apis, Avhom the Egyptians 
deemed to have become merged in the god Osiris after death, 
and worshipped at one of their chief temples in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mempliis.^ But Sarapis underwent transforma- 
tion at the hands of Ptolemy I, Avho made a imique experiment 
in the reconstruction of an established cult, Avith a Anew to 
rendering it equally acceptable to natives and to Greeks. 

A On tho Egyptian Sarapis see esp. Wilcken, VrTcundm der PtoJemaerzeit, I, 
p. 17 0. 
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expression in his Hjrmn to Zeus (i.e. the universal deity, of 
whom the many traditional gods were but manifestations) : 

dXXot cry rd -irepieraa eTrlarraixai apTta Oeivai 
Ka'i Kocrpec ra aKocpa, Kat ov ^tXa croc ^tXa ecrriv. 

(Ls. 18-9.) 


The full consequences of this confession were not drawn in 
the Hellenistic age. But it w'as a sign that a revolution was 
being prepared in the world’s religious thought. 
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pari passu with Sarapis, and preceded him in the capture of 
Italy and the western Sleditcrranean. Like Sarapis, Isis 
owed the propagation of her cult to the mercantile popula- 
tion, which often associated the Egyptian couple in its 
worship. 

Yet despite the vogue of Sarapis and Isis, the rule holds 
good that the Greeks showed no general willingness to incor- 
porate Oriental deities into their pantheon.^ In fine, neither 
they nor their subjects could achieve or M'ould submit to 
complete spiritual conquest. On the other hand, both parties 
were ready for a compromise, by which their deities instead of 
displacing each other were fused into a composite godhead. 
It became, therefore, a common practice of Hellenistic 
religion to associate and eventually to blend in prayer and 
ritual the cognate deities of East and West. Of the many 
instances of this kind of coalescence it toU suffice to mention 
the statues of “ Zeus Oromasdes,” “ Hermes Mithras,” and 
other equated couples of the Greek and Iranian pantheon, 
which king Antiochus I of Commagene set up on his mauso- 
leum (c. 98-35 B.c.).“ The syncretism here illustrated was 
but a natural result of a religious tendency which affected 
Orientals no less than Greeks. The delocalization of Avorships, 
which was a comparatively new feature of Greek religion in 
the Hellenistic age, had set in among the Orientals many 
centiuies before, and under the Persian dominion it had made 
considerable progress. In a world where the patron deities 
of cities or tribes were developing or reverting into powers 
of nature, their eventual amalgamation was almost an 
inevitable consequence. Thus syncretism paved the way for 
the diffusion of strictly monotheistic religions. 

But the breakdown of religious barriers in the Hellenistic 
age did something more than lead up to formal monotheism. 
It helped to familiarize Greece and the Near East with the 
idea of a deity that is not only worshipped by all men, but 
wishes all men well. At the same time this conception was 
being introduced into the thought of educated men by the 
Stoic philosophers, and Cleanthes gave it clear and strong 

* The worship of the Iraiuan sun-god Mithra, which eventually attained 
to such vogue in the Boman empire, does not appear to have made any 
special appeal to the Greek population. In any case, this cult did not spread 
far beyond the Iranian lands before the first century B.c. 

« Ditt., O.G.I., 382, 1. 63 fi. 
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Lastly, the Hellenistic Greeks have helped to fashion the 
course of the modern world. Their science was the starting- 
point of modem science. The Stoic ethics are a li%Tng force 
to this day. And in the Hellenistic period the contact and 
occasional clash of religions prepared the way for a new 
religious era in which we still live. 



CONCLUSION 


1 7' will sufTicc here to sum up in n few words the main 
results of Ilcllcnistic Histo^J^ 

In the two centuries following upon the death of Alex- 
ander the Greeks missed their chance of establishing a dur- 
able world-empire, and passed from the status of a ruling to 
that of a subject people. IVithin the same period their culture 
ceased to be creative and became merely traditional. 

Yet though the Hellenistic age ended in failure, it was by 
no means barren of achievement. TJie Hellenistic Greeks 
carried out the greatest colonial movement of ancient history, 
and established themselves for almost a thousand years as 
the predominant nation of the Near East. They made 
notable and by no means unfruitful c.vperiments in imperial 
and in federal statecraft. They took a distinct step in advance 
towards the creation of a world-economy. They broke new 
ground in many departments of art and literature, of science, 
philosophy and religion. In fine, they were still in essentials 
the same people as made the glorious and dismal record of 
classical Greek history. They displayed the same manj'^- 
sided energy, and their failures, like those of the classical 
Greeks, were due to misdirection rather than to lack of 
vigour. 

Hellenistic history is therefore not like a fringe of different 
material pinned on to the fabric of earlier Greek Iiistory, but 
forms part of its texture. Without the study of Hellenistic 
history the general pattern of Greek history cannot be fully 
perceived and appreciated. 

But a knowledge of Hellenistic history is also needed by 
those who would gain insight into the process by which the 
Roman Republic became an empire-state and a culture-state. 
It is a commonplace to observe that Rome was the pupil of 
Greece ; but it is often forgotten that Hellenistic, not 
Classical Greece, was her teacher. 

376 
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From the pen of Plutarch {floruit a.d. have ^ 
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' Soo tho jfidicious romarta by 13. R. Bovan in Camhr. Aiic. 
pp. 710-13. ^ 
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SOTJRCES AND AUTHOmTIES FOR THE HELLENISTIC 

PERIOD 

(a) Litcranj texts. — The litcrarj’ sources for Hellenistic history 
are even more exipnous than those for the classical period. This 
deficiency is not due to any lack of historical writers in the Hellen- 
istic age itself, hut to the almost complete disappearance of their 
•work in later antiquity {p. 320). 

Among the Hellenistic historians the only one whose work has 
sim-ivcd in more than small fragments is Polybius (p. 330). Of 
the forty books composed by this author we possess the first five 
in their entirety', and more or less copious extracts (by Byzantine 
scholars) from the remainder. The chief contribution of Polybius 
to our knowledge of Greek history relates to the affairs of Greece 
and Maccdon from 228 to 100 w.c., and to the subsequent histoiy' 
of the Achfcnn League. But •we also owe to him an almost con- 
tinuous account of the early campaigns of Antioclms III, and a 
detailed description of the revolutions at Alexandria in the opening 
years of Ptolemy V. 

Of our secondary Greek authors the earliest is Diodorus, a 
writer of Cicero’s time, who composed a History of the World to 
his own day in some forty volumes. Of this •work, books 18-20, 
covering the years 323-302 n.c., have been preserved in full. 
Diodorus -was a mere compiler, who mutilated his sources in con- 
densing them, and in combining them created veritable tragelaphs. 
Yet he had at least the merit of going to approved authorities for 
his materials. In books 18-20 he drew mainly upon Hieronymus 
of Cardia (p. 33.5) ; for events connected with European Greece he 
probably used n contemporary Athenian author named Diyllus.^ 
We are mainly indebted to Diodorus for our relatively good under- 
standing of the age of Alexander’s first successors. 

* On Diyllus as a aouroo for Diodoma see \V. Soh'svnhn in Phitologus, 
vol. 80, p. 146 fi. 
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light on. the relations of the monarchs to the dependent cities ; 
but on the whole the evidence of Hellenistic coins is of greater 
concern to the advanced than to the general student. 

The chief modem collections of historical inscriptions and papyri 
are set forth in the list of abbreviations on pp. xiii, xiv. 
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a history of the ancient world without the Romans, in 44 books, 
of which no less than 80 {bks. 13—42) were devoted to the Hellen- 
istic period. It was probably a well-informed, as it certainly 
Avas a skilfully arranged treatise. But Justin’s epitome of Trogus 
is a mere skeleton (occasionally padded with the arranger’s omi 
flabby rhetoric) ; though it is our only continuous record of the 
Hellenistic world, it is too tenuous and episodic to senm as a 
framework for a modem narrative. 

(b) htscriptions. — ^Apart from a few stray texts discovered by 
earlier travellers, the epigraphic material for Hellenistic liistory 
has been the product of systematic search in the last fifty years. 
The principal hauls of inscriptions have been made on excavated 
sites such as Delphi and Epidaurus, Delos, Magnesia-on-Ma;ander, 
Jliletus, Pergamum and Priene. Epigraphic finds in Egypt, if 
important, have been few in number, and other promising regions 
of the Near East, such as Slacedon, Asia IMinor and Syria, await 
more thorough exploration. But the total of inscriptions relating 
to the Hellenistic world is already far greater than that pertaining 
to Classical Greece ; and if most of them (e.g. the large surviving 
quantity of honorary decrees) are of small value taken singly, 
in the aggregate they have placed the study of Hellenistic Greece 
on an altogether new basis. 

(c) Papyri. — ^Although a few valuable texts had prerdously . 
been unearthed by clandestine native diggers (e.g. the London 
documents on the “ Trvins ” case, the Turin dossier on the “ Her- 
mias ” case, and a Paris papyrus of 167 b.c., containing a severe 
edict by Ptolemy VI against administrative misfeasances),^ 
scientific search for pap5U'i was not begun until forty years ago. 
The most important single document discoA'ered since then is the 
Pevemte Law of Ptolemy Philaddplms ; the chief collection of 
texts is that of the Zeno papyri. The Zeno dociunents, strangely 
enough, were discovered by illicit native diggers ; fortunately 
the great majority of them har’-e been acquired fay responsible 
institutions such as the Cairo Museum of Antiquities and the 
Socieia lialiana per la Eiccrca dei Papiri Greet e Latini. For 
the historical value of the Ptolemaic papyri, see my remarks 
at the beginning of section 8 in chapter 14. 

(d) Coins. — ^The historical value of these is somewhat less than 
for the classical period. Because of the closing down of many 
city mints in the Hellenistic period, the variety of coin-types of 
that age falls beloAV that of the city-state era. Intensive study of 
mint-marks by present-day numismatists has shed some fresh 

* The London and Turin papyri have been republiBbed by TT. Wilcken, ^ 
Urktinden der Plolemaerzeil, vol. I ; tho text of tlie Paris papyrus is reproduced 
in the Petrie Papyri, vol. Ill, p. 18 ff. 
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THE NAVAL OPERATIONS OF THE LAMIAN WAR 

ALTirouGii the decision of the Lamian War was obtained on sea, 
no continuous account of the naval operations survives. The 
following points require further discussion : — 

(a) The Athenian fleet. — Diodorus (X^HII, 10, 2) states that at 
the outset the Athenians resolved to mobilize 200 quadriremes 
and 40 triremes. He adds (XVIII, 10, 8) that in the decisive 
campaign of 322, after further preparations, they had 170 ships 
all told. There is no reason to doubt the former of these state- 
ments, for the suniving naval inventories of the period show that 
the Athenians had fully 240 seaworthy ships. But it is tmlikely 
that they lost over 70 ships in the early stages of the war, so that 
they would need to make a fresh effort to bring their strength up 
to 170. Diodorus’ second figure should therefore be regarded as a 
battle total, not as a campaign total. Probably the Athenians 
held back part of their fleet for service nearer home. In view of 
the hostility of the Boeotians, they needed a detachment to keep 
open the sea route to Lamia ; and they may have deputed a 
squadron to protect their corn supply. In Justin (XIII, 5, 8) the 
original Athenian strength is estimated at 200. This figure suggests 
that he left out of account the 40 triremes mentioned by Diodorus. 
We need not doubt that these were commissioned, but we may 
surmise that they were held back for cruiser service, and that the 
actual battle-strength of the Athenians was not above 200 at the 
outset. In that case, if allowance is made for the casualties 
incurred in 323 against Antipater’s fleet, it is not unlikely 
that the battle-fleet was reduced to a strength below 170, 
and that fresh construction was needed to bring it to that 
figure in 822. 

It is suggested by T. Walek {Revue dc Philologie, 1924, p. 23 ff.) 
that in 322 an Athenian squadron was kept back to watch the 
fleet of Antipater, which in his opinion was not absorbed in that 
of Clitus. But it seems more likely that Antipater’s contingent 
was incorporated in Clitus’ fleet (see next paragraph). 

(b) The Macedonian forces . — At the beginning of the war 
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SELEUCUS AND THE PEACE OF 311 B.C. 

Attempts have been made from time to time (most recently by 
Beloch, Griech. Gesch., IV, pt. 1, p. 133 n., and by CoiTadi, 51;/* 
EUenistici, p. 16 ff.) to prove that Seleucus vras included in the 
treaty of 311. Antigonus’ reticence about him in the letter o 
Scepsis (Ditt., O.G.I., 5) is not sufficient proof to the contrhrj'. 
But the entire absence of references to Seleucus in Diodorus 
comparatively full statement of the peace terms (XIX, 105) is 
strong presumptive evidence for his exclusion. Moreover 
gonus’ recognition in the peace terms as “ general of all Asia, 
(an expression which Corradi hardly succeeds in explaining away 
as due to a misinterpretation of the treaty by Diodorus), plainly 
implies that Antigonus claimed back Seleucus’ recent conquests, 
and that the other signatories of the peace gave him a free hand 
to recover them. 

Further light on the problem has been thrown by a recently 
discovered Babylonian tablet (S. Smith, Bahylonian Historico 
Texts Relating to the Capture and Downfall of Bahylon, cli. 5). 
This document mentions continuous fighting between Seleucus 
and Antigonus in the seventh and ninth years of Alexander I ' • 
The starting-point of Alexander’s reign on this system of reckon- 
ing cannot have been 323/2, for in the seventh year from 823/2, 
i.e. 316/5, Seleucus escaped from Babylon without fighting, and 
in the ninth year he was still a fugitive. The terminus a quo must 
therefore be 317/6, the year in which Alexander, teclmicallji 
became sole king, and the “ seventh ” and “ ninth ” years must be 
310/9 and 808/7. (On this point see J. ICaerst, Gesch. dcs Ilellcf- 
ismus, 2nd cd., 11, p. 57, n. 4.) But if Antigonus was heavily 
engaged with Seleucus in 810/9, it is scarcely credible that be 
should have admitted him to the peace of 311. 
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The document also provides one valuable piece of information 
about the war-operations. It states that Antiochus, having e 
Sardes for Syria, defeated an Egyptian army there. UnfortOT 
ately the portion of the tablet containing the date of this campaign 
has been lost. , . 

Since the entry relating to the king’s campaign in Syria imme 
ately precedes the paragraph date S.A. 37, it might be suppos 
that the victory which he won in Syria belongs to S.A. 

276 B.C. On the other hand, the obverse side of the tablet (w 
was presumably inscribed before the reverse, from which the a ove 
notices are drawn) contains the date-mark S.A. 38, i.e. 274. From 
this it might appear that the Syrian campaign took place no 
before 274. 

As a matter of fact, both of these opposite conclusions are 
rmwarranted, for the scribe of the tablet did not make his entrios 
in chronological order, but jumped forward and backward on no 
intelbgible system.^ On the date of the Syrian campaign, there 
fore, the tablet throws no light. . 

The time-table of the war must rest mainly on the Grey 
evidence. The crucial question here is the date of an inscription 
from Jliletus (A. Rehm, Das Delphinion in !Milet, in Miiet, > 
pt. 3, no. 139). This text contains a communiqui from Ptolemy 1 
to Miletus and a decree of the SClesian assembly in reply, rrhi 
indicate that at the time Miletus was being beset by land and sea, 
and that the king could bring no immediate relief. i\Iost scholars, 
following the editor, have assigned the inscription to the peno 
of the Second Syrian War (so recently E. R. Sevan, Egypt 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 386-7). But strong reasons have been 
given by Tam for dating it to the First Syrian War {Hermes, ' 
p. 447-450). If this view of the case is correct, the siege of Jliletns 
by Antiochus I may be placed with approximate certainty a 
276/5 or 275/4. Another Milesian docmnent {Milet, I, 3, 123) 
shows that in these years the Stephanephoria, a costly honorary 
office, was held by the god Apollo. A study of aU the known 
cases in which Apollo held this office shows that these were years 
of peril or distress, in which no ordinary citizen would shoulder 
the burden and the god was left, so to speak, to pay himself ou 
of his own pocket. In 276/5 and 275/4, then, Miletus was in 
difficulties ; and in all probability 275 was the year of the invest- 
ment by Antiochus. But it is in the last degree unlikely that 
Antiochus shordd have begun this siege before dealing with tlm 
Egyptian invasion of Syria, which was a far more mgent operation. 
The most likely year for the Syrian campaign therefore is 270. 

The important text from Ilium (Hicks, 165 ; Ditt., 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Sydney Smith for this piece of information- 
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PTOLESIY “THE SON” 

In a series of papyri dating from 267 to 259 B.c. a “ Ptolemy son of 
Ptolemy ” appears as co-regent of Ptolemy II. In the Bevenue 
Law of Ptolemy Philadelphus (259 b.c.) there is evidenee of the 
Son’s name having been inscribed and subsequently erased. 
The disappearance of the Son from documents of later date, and 
especially the erasure of his name in the Revenue Law, suggest 
that in 259 he fell into disfavour. 

In Trogus, Prologue 26, we read of a “ son of king Ptolemy ” 
who combined with one Timarchus in a rebellion against his 
father. This Timarchus is plainly none other than the governor 
of Sliletus in the Second Sjnrian War, who was suppressed by 
Antiochus 11 in 258 (pp. 104-5). It appears, therefore, that Trogus’ 
“ Son ” disgraced himself at the same time as the “ Son ” of the 
papyri ; presumably they were one and the same person. The 
“ Son ” of these two somces may also be identified with the 
“ Son ” of a Milesian inscription {Milet, I, 3, 138, on the date of 
which see Appendix 5), in which he appears as the bearer of a 
message from Ptolemy II to jMiletus. 

Was the Son a real or only an adoptive child of Ptolemy II ? 
And who was his mother ? On these questions modem scholars 
are sharply di%uded. 

We may rule out the supposition that the Son was the future 
Ptolemy HI. There is no evidence of this prince having fallen 
into disfavour in 259 ; but if he had done so, it is almost certain 
that this fact would have been recorded in one or other of our 
survi\Tng soruces.^ 

Ptolemy the Son has been identified mth several hypothetic 
personalities. But none of these meets the conditions of the case. 

(1) A child of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II. — But Ptolemy II 
had no children by this queen (Pausanias, I, 7, 3 : of Be ol jraiocs 

^ It is possible, thoiigh not certain, that the future Btolemy HI 
Alexandria about 25S to becorao viceroy of Cyreno. But this would not 
explain tlio disappearance, much less the erasxno of his name, from Egj'plian 
documents. 
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and his legal title to the throne was derived from Arsinoe 11 rather 
than from Arsinoe lA Ptolemy III would have been strangely 
unlike the rest of his dynasty if he had allowed feelings of love or 
anger to interfere with his daims to power and position. 

The identification of Ptolemy, the child of king Lysimachus and 
Arsinoe 11, with “ Ptolemy the Son ” is contingent upon Lysi- 
machus’ and Arsinoe’s child having survdved his early trials and 
rejoined his mother at Alexandria. But it is free from positive 
objections, and pending fresh light from papyri or inscriptions it 
deserves to hold the field. 

The most instructive treatment of this problem is by E. v. 
Stem, Hermes, 1915, p. 427-444. For other recent discussions, 
see Tam, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 445-7 ; A. W. de Groot, BheiniscJies 
Museum, 1917—8, p. 446-63 ; Beloch, GriecJi. GescJi., IV, pt. 1, 
p. 186-9 ; Bevan, Egypt under the Ptolemies, p. 65-7. 

^ Sehol. Theoer., XVn, 128 (quoted above). Presumably Ptolemy H on 
adopting tbe son of Lysimachus made it a condition that Arsinoe II should 
adopt his children bj>- Arsinoe I. There is no need to assume that the adoption 
took place in 267, after the death of Arsinoe n (as is done by C. C. Edgar, 
Joum, Egypt. Archccol., 1928, pp. 198-9). It might have happened immedi- 
ately after Arsinoe II’s marriage with Ptolemy II, c. 275 b.c. 
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(i.e. Ptolemy II’s) lyivoi'ro 'A/wti'oijs, ov T^s (Arsinoe II), 

KxKTip.ay^av 5c Ovya.rpo'i {Arsinoe I), -riji' Sc ol crvvoiKrjO'aa'av dScX<f>^v 
Harlka/Siv tri TrpoTtpov droffai'cn’ a—aiSa. Schol. TllCOCT., XVII, 128 ; 
Kni (Ptolemy II) cHrcrroirJtraro airf} (AlSinoe II) tovs ck t^s TTporepai 
'A/wti'OTjy yevinjOliTa's jraiSos. 

(2) An elder brother of Ptolemy III. — On this theory it is easy 
to explain 'why Ptolemy III 'was passed over as co-regent in 267- 
259. But the existence of such an elder brother is implicitly 
denied by the scholium to Theocritus which goes on to say 
that Ptolemy III was the eldest of his family (himself, Lysi- 
machus and Berenice). 

(3) An illegitimate offspring by one or other of Ptolemy II’s 
mistresses. We are not in a position to deny that there may have 
been such illegitimate issue to Ptolemy II, or that he employed 
one of them as his representative at Miletus. But it is scarcely 
credible that, having lawful issue, he should have nominated a 
bastard as co-regent. This would have been in plain defiance of 
his dynasty’s law of succession, which followed the ordinary rules 
of Greek family right and therefore gave bastards no legal standing 
at all. (M. Strack, Die Dtjnasiic der Plolcmaer, p. ; E. Breccia, 
II diritto dinastico nclle monarchic dci successori d' Alessandro 
Magno, p. 8.) 

There remains one known personage with whom Ptolemy the 
Son may be equated, the eldest child of Arsinoe II by her first 
husband, king Lysimachus. This youth, after escaping death at 
the hands of Arsinoii’s second husband Ptolemy Ceraunus (p. 58), 
became a minor pretender to the crown of iilacedon and was 
finally expelled by Antigonus Gonatas. After this all certain 
trace of him is lost, and it cannot be said definitely that he rejoined 
his mother in Egypt. But granted that he did find his way to 
Ptolemy II's court, it would not be surprising to find that he was 
adopted by the king and supplanted the future Ptolemy III as 
licir apparent. Ilis mother, who supplanted Arsinoe I as Ptolemy 
II’s queen, assuredly had enough influence over Ptolemy II to 
supplant Arsinoe I’s son (Ptolemy III) by her own child. 

It may be objected that according to Pausanias and the 
Theocritus scholium (quoted above), Arsinoe II died childless. 
But in these passages it is plain that “ childless ” means “ without 
any diildren by Ptolemy II ” ; they do not preclude the survival 
of a son by an earlier marriage. It has also been urged that 
Ptolemy III on his eventual accession would never have styled 
himself “ son of the di-vine brother and sister ” (i.e. of Ptolemy II 
and Arsinoe II), if his claims to the throne had been postponed by 
Arsinoe II’s influence to those of her o-wn son. But, whether he 
liked it or not, Ptolemy III had in fact been adopted by Arsinoe 11, 
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• Beloch further contends that Mneas can hardlv have been 
more than tavcnty-five years older than his half-brother Ptolemy II, 
vho vas horn in 309. Therefore he must have been too j’^oung to 
assume control at Cyrene in 808. This argument would carry 
much weight if Jlagw had been a man of common family pro- 
moted to a governorship. But as a stepson of Ptolemy I he might 
perfectl3' well have been made a viceroy at the age of 23 t Deme- 
trius the son of Antigonus Gonatas was put in command of an 
army at age 13 (p. 135). 

A positive argument against Bcloch’s chronology is that the 
inten^ention of the Antigonid prince Demetrius the Fair, which 
followed upon the death of JIagas, can liardlj' have happened at a 
time when the .Antigonid power had been crippled by the rebellion 
of Alexander, which happened c. 252 (sec Appendix 10). It falls 
most naturally in the period of the Macedonian thalassocracy 
after the b.attle of Cos, i.e. about 256. As IVIngas’ “ fifty years ” 
of reign maj”^ be a round number, there is no difficulty in post- 
dating his death from 258 to 256 or 255 ; but 250 is too late. 
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THE REIGN OF JIAGAS OF GYRENE 

The civil Tvar -which commenced at Gyrene after the death of 
Magas has usually been dated near 258 b.c. (So recently by Tam, 
Aniigonos Gonatas, p. 450-1 ; J. W. H. Tillyard and A. J. B, Wace, 
Annual Brit. School Athens, XI, p. 112 ff.) On the other hand 
Beloch (Griech. Gesclu, IV, pt. 2, p. 186-9) brings the date do-wn to 
250. Several of the texts invoked for or against these theories 
are inconclusive. On this ground we shall omit discussion of (1) 
Justin, XXVI, chs. 2 and 8 ; (2) Etisebius, Chronicon, I, 237 ; 
(8) Catullus, Coma Berenices, 1. 25 ff. 

The real crux of the problem lies in the interpretation of 
Pausanias, 1, 6, 8 ; aTroOavovroi St ’AvTiyorou (i.e. Antigonus I) IXtoAc- 
^otos 2 u/ 30 us T£ aS0ts Kol VivTrpov tfA«, (car^yaye St Kal Hvppov Is t^v 
0{<nrpwTl5a ijmcpov, Kvpiji'rjs St aroo-Taerjjs Mayas Bepn'ixijs vios JlroAe- 
paitp TOTE orvvoiKovcn;s Iret tte/xstm ptra itjv dTorrraa-iv cfAe Kvpijvrjy. 

It is usually supposed that the revolt of Gyrene here referred 
to is that of 313 (Diodorus, XIX, 29, 1), and that the reconquest 
by IMagas on Ptolemy’s behalf occurred in 308. These dates tally 
■with a notice in Suidas (s.v. t^ypi/rpcos) that Ptolemy regained 
Gyrene after the death of Ophelias (in 309). As Magas is stated 
to have reigned 50 years (Agatharchides ap. Athenaeum XII, 
550 b), his death on this reckoning befell in or about 258. 

Beloch, assuming that the recovery of Gyrene by Ptolemy, 
like his reconquest of Syria and Cypms, happened aTroffavovroi 
’AvTtydi'ov, dates it to 301, and its loss to 306. In favour of this 
chronology it may be said that 306 (after Salamis) was a likely 
date for the revolt of Gyrene, and 301 (after Ipsus) for its recapture. 
But no ancient author records a defection in 306, though one would 
have expected Diodorus, who -uTites at length on the events of 
that year, to have mentioned it. Besides, Pausanias’ list of 
events is plainly not in clironological order, for the restoration of 
Pyrrhus did not occur until 297 b.c. (i.e. after the latest possible 
date for the recapture of Gyrene). Therefore no conclusions can 
be drawn as to the time-relation between the reconquest of Gyrene 
and the death of Antigonus. 
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murdered Antiochus lest having changed his naind once he should 
alter it again. A parallel case might he found in the death of the 
Roman emperor Claudius, vrhom Agrippina was believed to have 
poisoned le^ he should transfer the succession back from Rero to 
Britannicus. But this analogy cuts both ways. The sudden 
collapse of an elderly glutton like Claudius needs no foul play to 
explain it, and the death of Antiochus, who was past his prime and 
had the reputation of being a toper, may equally weR be attributed 
to natural causes. In both of these cases the wisest course is to 
enter an open verdict. It is enough to know that legally, as well 
as on grormds of equity and expediency, Seleucus was entitled 
to the succession. 

(3) What was the state of parties at Antioch ? — ^The existence of a 
strong sentiment in favour of Berenice and her son is implied by 
Polyisnus OTII, 50), who relates that after the death of Laodice’s 
son the partisans of Laodice found it necessary to pretend that 
he was still alive, and accordingly presented to the Antiochenes 
another little boy of similar appearance. This tale may not be 
true in itself — ^in our sources for the Third Syrian War vicarious 
resuscitations of dead personages form a veritable Leitmotif— 
but it is good evidence of popular indignation against the 
murderers. Speculation on this point, however, is hardly necessary, 
for the question is settled by a surviving papyrus (the so-called 
“ Gurob ” text),^ which describes the reception given by the Antio- 
chenes to the Egyptian rebef expedition : — 

“ We were met outside the gate by the satraps, the militarj’’ 
chiefs and their troops, the priests, the boards of magistrates, 
the young men from the gymnasia, and a crowd of other folk 
bearing wreaths.”- 

However much we allow here for propagandist exaggeration, 
we must admit that feeling in Antioch ran high in favour of 
Berenice, and that part at least of the army in Syria took sides 
with her. 

Yet Laodice’s supporters at Antioch were more than a handfiJ. 
Valerius, describing an attempt by Berenice to rescue her kid- 
napped child, states that she mounted a chariot and charged 
infesta contraries partis agmina. Polyoenus relates that the mur- 
derers of the child smrormded the boy whom they passed off in 
his stead with the /Saa-iXucr} Bopvtj>opta, and that when they got 
Berenice herself into their power tpvXoKrjv {avrjj) nurOotpopoiv 

^ P . Pciric, H, 45 ; improved texts in EH, 144, and in Mitteis-Wiicken, 
Chrcst^mraihic, no. 1. English translation in Bovan, Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
pp. 19S-200. 

" Col. ill, 1. 21 S. The text contains a lew lacunse, hut there ia no seriouB 
doubt as to the mining -vrords. 
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THE TIHRD SYRIAN WAR 

No series of events in Hellenistic history is more open to con- 
troversy than the Third Syrian War or “ War of Laodice.” The 
story of the war has to be made up out of a random collection of 
brief allusions, which frequently contradict each other. 

The chief problems for discussion are as follows : — (1) Did 
Aniiochus II restore the succession to Laodice’s son Seleucus? 
No statement to this effect is made by any ancient author. On 
the other hand Valerius Maximus (IX, 14) and Pliny (VII, 53) 
assert that after Antiochus’ death Laodice procimed a double 
of the deceased king, who assumed the part of a dying but not dead 
Antiochus and commended his children to the loyalty of his 
lieges (who had been freely admitted into the sick room). Never- 
theless, we need not hesitate to assume that Antiochus really 
bequeathed his crown to Seleucus. It is perhaps a minor point 
that the details of Valerius’ and Pliny’s stories are in conflict, that 
in Valerius’ accotmt the mock-Antiochus is of the blood-royal, but 
in Pliny’s version he is a plebeian. The decisive consideration is 
the imdisputed fact that before his death Antiochus smnraoned 
Laodice to Ephesus from her quasi-exile. This is clear evidence 
of a change of heart on Antiochus’ part, and it may safely be 
assumed that a masterful queen like Laodice at once took advant- 
age of her return to favour in order to secure the succession for 
her son. Indeed, it is not unlikely that Antiochus called back 
Laodice wth the intention of restoring the right of succession to 
her line : feeling that his hour had come, and realising the dangers 
of a long minority reign, if his crown were to pass to Berenice’s 
infant child, he re-appointed the adolescent Seleucus as his heir. 

(2) Did Laodice poison Antiochus ? — So say Valerius and Plinj^ 
and Appian {Syriaca, ch. 65) into the bargain. If we accept the 
story of a supposititious Antiochus, it follows that the real 
Antiochus died at a pre-arranged hour, for the scene in the king’s 
bedchamber could hardly have been improvised after his natural 
death. If the succession Avas devised bona fide upon Seleucus by 
his real father, it still remains possible that Laodice should have 
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was therefore either Ptolemy III or his younger brother Lysim- 
achus. 

Since it is certain that Ptolemy conducted an expedition to 
Antioch, but no independent evidence exists of Lysimachus’ 
participation in it, there is a strong a -priori probability in favour 
of the ^’^ew that the papyrus is from the pen of the king himself. 
Against this conclusion it may be urged that Ptolemy did not 
reach Antioch until after the murder of Berenice (a point on which 
Justin and Polysenus are agreed), but that the words of the papyrus 
cicrqX&ofjiev vpos dSnXcfn'jv, imply that Ptolemy’s sister was alive 
at the time of his arrival in Antioch. On this ground it may seem 
preferable to suppose that Lysimachus led an advance force to 
Antioch, previous to the arrival of the king, and that the papyrus 
relates to this earlier expedition. In this case presumably Lysim- 
achus held a naval command in Cyprus or Phoenicia, in the same 
way as Menelaus, the younger brother of Ptolemy I, in the 
campaign of 306 n.c. 

But granted that Lysimachus arrived in Antioch before any 
harm had happened to Berenice, how came it that she was sub- 
sequently overpowered and killed by Laodice’s party ? The 
papyrus shows that even before the arrival of the first Egyptian 
contingent the Seleucid troops that were friendly to Berenice had 
obtained control of Antioch, and the Egyptian reinforcements 
ought to have made assurance doubly sure for her. If Berenice 
nevertheless was captured by her opponents, there must have been 
some perfectly incredible negligence on the part of her supporters. 
It is therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion that Berenice’s 
death took place before any Egyptian reinforcements arrived,^ 
and that the statement in the papyrus about the visit to the sister 
was deliberately misleading. ^ 

Such a misstatement in an official communique is in itself no 
matter for surprise. Moreover, there is emdence that Ptolemy 
did actually keep dark the death of his sister. According to 
Polyaenus Berenice’s attendants concealed the body of the miu- 
dered queen and found a woman of similar appearance who was 
suborned to go through the motions of nursing a wound and 
recovering from it. Thereupon, Ptolemy sent dispatches all over 
the Seleucid dominions in the name of Berenice and her child, 
pretending that the pair were still alive. No doubt the first half 

1 It is clear from col. I of the papyrus that an advance Egyptian squadron 
(from Cyprus or Phoenicia 1) got into touch with Berenice before her death 
but was diverted by her to Cilicia, presumably because she felt in no immediate 
danger at Antioch. If that was the case Berenice made a fatal blimder. 

- Tliis is the suggestion of it. Holleaux (Berue des 1-tudes Anciennea, 1916. 
p. 153 fi.). 
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VaKaTiKut' cVtoTijirai'. The issue probably lay between (i) the 
civilians at Antioch and the line troops from the surrounding 
districts (e,g. from Apamea), (ii) the household troops and the 
Galatians (who natui'ally took orders from the queen at Ephesus 
in preference to the one in Syria). The murder of Berenice and 
her child must have happened before the line troops came in, for 
these plainly were in possession of Antioch when the Egyptian 
expedition arrived. 

(d) HolV zoos Berenice put to death ? — ^According to Justin, 
Berenice escaped to Daphne and entrenched herself there. But 
the more detailed account of Polytenus indicates that she was 
taken prisoner by Laodice’s partisans : presumably the “ infesta 
agmina ” into which she charged held her fast. The TOTTOS TWP 
fiaartXettav oxapwraro? where she Avas lodged may well have been in 
tlie suburb of Dapime, where a rescue by the Antiochenes was less 
to be feared.^ 

Polyffinus further states that Laodice’s party agreed to do her 
no violence, but subsequently broke their promise. Similarly 
Justin says that she was “ circumvented by guile.” If her captors 
intended to kill her, why did they not do so at once, while they 
still had control of affairs ? The simplest explanation is that 
they intended to hold her to ransom, but that the Galatians who 
were set to keep watch over her took matters into their own 
hands. 

(5) Who led the Egyptian naval expedition ? — ^The sole authority 
for this expedition is the Gurob pap3rrus mentioned above. This 
text Avas a commtmique (published presumably for the benefit of 
the Alexandrians) by the commander of the expedition. We have 
only two clues as to the identity of his commander, (i) his descrip- 
tion of the reception at Antioch, quoted above, (ii) the statement 
that after the reception el<ryX9ofi(v irpbs ryv dSeX^hyv. 

In spite of attempts to prove that y dSeXtf>y was an official 
expression for “ the queen,” and that the commander was therefore 
not a relative of Berenice, it may be safely assumed that dSeXrhy 
here has its ordinary sense of “ sister.”^ The author of the papyrus 

* Boloch {Qriech, Qesch., rV, pt. 1, p. 676 and n. 2) suggests that Berenice 
took sanctuary in the temple of Apollo at Daphne, and not in a royal villa. 
But if her death had involved a violation of sanctuary, our sources, which 
have a marked bias against Lnodiee, would not have failed to inform us. 

* In P. Zeno Cairo, 69261, the term with which Berenice is designated by 

her court doctor is not tj but ^ gofflXaro-a. 

It is suggested by Bevan {Egypt under the Ptolemies, pp. 201-2) that 
ij d5eX0i} was not Ptolemy’s sister but his queen, Berenice IH. Possibly his 
queen might have accompanied Ptolemy, but she would hardly have preceded 
him and have taken control of military operations previously to his arrival 
(as -ri &SeK4>Tj does in the papyrus). 
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ANTIGONEIA-ON-THE-AOUS 

Ik describing the attack of the lUjTians upon the Epirote touri 
of Phoenice in 230, Polybius (II, 5, 6) mentions that the Epirote 
defenders sent troops to the Aous gorges Tr-apa(}>vXd^ot’ra^ rip- 
AiTiyovew. The term •rapa<}>vXda(reiv, OS Bclocli {Griccli. Gesch., 
IV, pt. 2, p. 380 n.) has pointed out, means to guard, rather than 
to put under hostile obsenmtion. In 230, therefore, Antigoneia 
was in Epirote hands. But it is difficult to believe ■ndth Beloch 
that this fortress was built by Bjurhus and named from one of 
his 'drives, the Ptolemaic princess Antigone. As the other towns 
carrying that name were indubitably foundations of Antigonus 
Gonatas, we may with greater reason attribute Antigoneia-on- 
the-Aous to him. In that case Gonatas took the district of 
Atintania, in which Antigoneia lies, off Pyrrhus’ son Alexander II 
(cither in 272, after Pyrrhus’ death, or more probably after 
Alexander’s disastrous interference in the Chremonidean War^). 
Its retrocession to Epinis may have taken place about 233 n.c., 
when Demetrius II of Macedon was crippled by the Dardanians 
and had to concentrate upon the defence of JIacedonia proper. 
He may have surrendered it to the Epirote royal house as com- 
pensation for the divorce of the Epirote princess Phthia. 

^ Tarn. Antigonot Qonalas, p. 312. 
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of this story is merely another variant of the familiar substitution- 
theme ; but the second part deserves credeneeA The oddest of 
all the strange happenings in the Third Syrian War, the triumphal 
march of Ptolemy III through the Seleucid dominions, requires 
some such explanation as Polyajnus supplies. It is clear in itself, 
and stated expressly by Justin, that Ptolemy was not regarded as a 
foreign invader, but as the champion of Berenice against Laodice ; 
but he could not have assumed this part unless the news of 
Berenice’s death had been kept secret. Lastly, if Ptolemy could 
tell a lie to the subjects of Berenice, he was surely not incapable 
of deceiving his lieges in Alexandria. Moreover, granted that the 
phrase el<rq\6oiitv irpts rf/r aZck<j^v was a trap, it is far more 
likely that Ptolemy than that Lysimachus laid it. We may there- 
fore recognize Ptolemy III as the author of the Gurob papyrus. 

(6) How far did Ptolemy III carry his invasion into the Seleucid 
dominions ? — (i) Polyjenus asserts that Ptolemy W* TrSoc^s 
X(5/)as TTokcfiov Kal /idx»js iKparya-c. (ii) St. Jerome (Commentary 
on Daniel 11, 6, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 25, p. 660) makes 
him master of “the upper regions beyond the Euphrates, and 
almost all Asia.” (iii) A memorial set up by some Ptolemaic 
official at the Red Sea port of Adule (near Blassowa) — probably 
the copy of an official bulletin in the style of the nineteenth- 
dynasty Pharaohs — claims “Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Susiana, 
Persis, Media, and all the lands as far as Bactria ” for Ptolemy. 
(Ditt., O.G.I., 54.) On the other hand (iv) Appian {Syriaca, 
ch. 65) takes Ptolemy no farther than Babylonia, (v.) A cunei- 
form tablet proves that by midsummer 245 Babylon had restored 
its allegiance to Seleucus II. Since Ptolemy can hardly have set 
out from Antioch before summer 246, it is obvious that he cannot 
have been anywhere near India. Presumably his conquest of 
the upper provinces amounts to this, that he took possession of 
Seleucia-on-Tigris, and there received the submission (in person 
or by letter) of the governors of the eastern districts." 

For recent discussions of this problem, see Bevan, The House 
of Seleucus, I, p. 181 ff. ; Egypt tinder the Ptolemaic Dynasty, p. 
189 ff. ; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., pt. 1, pp. 673-6 ; W. Otto, 
Beitrage zur Seleukidengeschickie, p. 56 ff. ; A. G. Roos, Mnemosyne, 
1923, pp. 262-78 ; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, I, 
pp. 246-55 ; Histoire des SSleucides, II, pp. 555-8 ; G. De Sanctis, 
Atti Accademia Torino, vol. 47, p. 957 ff. ; M. Holleaux, Revue 
des Miudes Anciennes, 1916, p. 153 ff. 

» It may bo suggested that Ptolemy’s false dispatches veto tho historical 
basis of all tho substitution legends of the Tliird Syrian War. Such clouds of 
smoko can onlj* arise from a firo. 

* Beloch, Qritcit. Oesch., IV, pt. 2, p. 518. 
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recovered possession of his naval arsenals at Chalcis and Corinth 
before he engaged and defeated Ptolemy’s fleet at Andros (245). 
But he did not recover Corinth until some time after the deatli of 
Alexander (Plutarch, Araius, ch. 17) ; therefore the end of Alex- 
ander’s reign cannot be placed later than 246, and the beginning 
not after 251. 

The most likely occasion for Gonatas to celebrate a festival at 
Corinth and to make disparaging remarks about the hollowness of 
Ptolemy’s might was immediately after the battle of Andros, 
In this case his speech was made after the recovery of Corinth, not 
before its loss. 
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ALEXANDER, SON OF CRATERUS 

The reign of Alexander, son of Craterus, at Corinth has recently- 
been dated by W. H. Porter {Hermathena, XLV, p. 293-311) to 
250-245 or 249-244 B.c. His main support for this chronology is 
derived from a speech made by Antigonus Gonatas at a festival 
in Corinth, in \Yhich he used the following ad captandum words 
about AratUS ; irpor^pov yap ij/ias inrtpeiopa .... Kal rtr AlyvTrrioy 
iOavpa^e ttAovtov .... vwt Se mh trKrjvr/v ewpoKois —dvra rd enei irpaypara 
Tpay^Siav ovra Kal crKr]voypa<j)tav oAos ‘^piv ‘itpocrKe)(d)pTqK€v. (Plutarch, 
AratUS, ch. 15.) He assumes that this speech must have been 
delivered soon after Aratus’ return from the court of Ptolemy 
II (spring 250). On the other hand it could not have been 
made after 249, for in that year Ptolemy recovered the thal- 
assocraey of the Aegean (p. 140), and Gonatas would merely 
have stultified himself after this by describing the power of Egypt 
as mere pasteboard and tinsel. Therefore Gonatas was still in 
possession of Corinth in 250, and possibly in the early part of 249. 

This attractive piece of reasoning rests on the supposition that 
Gonatas did not wait long after Aratus’ return from Egypt before 
he made his speech. 

But this conclusion does not follow imperatively from Plutarch’s 
order of narrative, which is as follows : — 

Chapter 18 : Aratus returns from Egypt (250). 

„ 14 ; Aratus composes parly-quarrels at Sicyon. 

,, 16 : Gonatas makes his speech. 

„ 16 : Aratus is elected and re-elected general of the 

Achrean League (245 and 248). 

According to this sequence, Gonatas’ speech may have been 
delivered in any year from 250 to 245 inclusive. Furthermore, 
a liberal allowance of time must be made for the composure of the 
disputes at Sicyon, which Plutarch declares to have been a very 
tedious business. On the whole, therefore, Plutarch’s narrative 
tells in favour of a later date than 250 or 249. 

Again, it is almost necessary to assume that Gonatas had 
20 401 
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CLEOl^IENES in AND ARCHIDAJIUS 
p„.v3n,s (V. 

Aichida.^ ! ^ AgU IV to £e» rf 

^vas comimtted bj brother. Both authors agree that 

tastalce procured the tecaU of Archidamut 

from exile. , j Pleomenes should have feared 

that cate « noU^a ,,,,, p. 554 fh) 

h ®''ao'Saat°aa that Cleomena M a* 

attempt at .ndlTxe^ Oeom^^ ae not only 

t^X S at e pemonlity-a view which squares dl 

™f„?t'tTite1,2‘t“SS'e to accept Plutarch (i.e. Phy 
lardius) and to reject Pdyhte {she Aiatas) ,n Mo. 
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THE PTOLEMAIC THALASSOCRACY IN THE AEGEAN 

AcconniNO to W. Kolbe {Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1916, 
p. 473 If.), the Egj'ptian thalassoeracy in the Aegean was not 
seriously curtailed % the battle of Andros, but lasted to the end 
of the reign of Ptolemy III. This view is based on inscriptions 
from various islands which prove that these were subject to some 
Ptolemy or other. But in most of these documents (as set forth 
in the table appended by Kolbe) the Ptolemy in question cannot 
be identified with any particular king of that line, and the texts 
themselves may be anterior to Andros and even to Cos. Of the 
datable texts, Ditt., O.G.I., 54 (the Adule inscription) refers to 
the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy lU, i.e. just before the battle 
of Andros. Two inscriptions from Astypalsea [Inscr, Grcecw, 
XII, 8, 204 and 665) plainly belong to the reign of Ptolemy III 
and are probably later than Andros. Astypaljea therefore re- 
mained Ptolemaic ; but this island should perhaps be covmted 
in with the Asia Minor group rather than with the Cyclades. 

The evidence for a Macedonian thalassoeracy after Andros 
is based partly on some further inscriptions (also tabulated by 
Kolbe), which refer to a king Antigonus as overlord. Conceivably 
all these fall into the short period between Cos and Andros, but 
their number (seven in all) makes it more likely that they should 
be spread over a wider range of time, and that some at least belong 
to the reign of Antigonus Doson. Support for this view may be 
derived from dedications at Delos made nominaiim by Gonatas, 
Demetrius II and Doson. Kolbe, it is true, denies that royal 
dedications at Delos imply political overlordship, for he regards 
Delos as a “ neutral ” island and always open to all comers. 
Against this Tarn has pointed out that Delos was indeed inviolable 
by belligerents, but not neutral {J ourn. Hell. Stud., 1024, p. 141 ff.) ; 
and Kolbe’s rejoinder {ibid., 1930, p. 20 ff.) only meets part of 
Tam’s argument. 

The balance of evidence, therefore, is in favour of a resumption 
of the Macedonian thalassoeracy, at any rate in the group of the 
Cyclades. It is admitted on all hands that Thera remained 
Ptolemaic. 
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THE AOTIGONTDS AM) THE ADRIATIC 

In Camhr. Anc. Hist,, WI, p. 837 ff., ]\L HoUeaux expresses the 
view that the kings of IMacedon had a long-standing interest in 
the Adriatic Sea, and that the establishment of a Roman zone in 
Illyria created a serious conflict of interests between the Anti- 
gonids and the Roman Republic. This view runs counter to his 
general thesis, that the clash between Rome and Greece was not the 
inevitable effect of deep-seated causes, but resulted from a chapter 
of accidents. Accepting this thesis in full, I acknowledge myself 
“ plus HoUeauxiste que M. Holleaux ” on the question of the 
Adriatic. Though Cassander pursued an Adriatic policy for a 
few years, he did not persist in it (p. 124). Gonatas appears to 
have lived at peace with his Illyrian neighbours ; he probably 
took Atintania from the kings of Epirus (App, 9), but there is 
no evidence of his having acquired or desired an Adriatic sea-front. 
Doson employed Demetrius of Pharos as an auxiliary in the cam- 
paign of Sellasia, but there is nothing to show that he fell in any 
way imder the influence of his ally in matters of politics, as 
Philip unquestionably did after 217. On the other hand, Doson’s 
neglect of the Macedonian fleet points to a lack of interest on his 
part in Adriatic affairs. 

From the standpoint of frontier security the Antigonids were 
naturally concerned to hold the Pindus range to its watershed, and 
the occupation of Atintania on its western slope gave them added 
security against invasion ; but they had little or nothing to gain 
by descending to the Adriatic. 

From the economic point of view Macedon had little need of an 
Adriatic outlet. Not even the construction of the Via Egnatia 
by the Romans could create any considerable volume of traffic 
between Aegean and Adriatic. 
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Tiro NraiBERS OF THE PTOLEMAIC ARMY AT 
RAPHIA 

In his enumeration of the contingents which Sosibius recruited 
and trained for the campaign of Raphia Polybius mentions (1) 
a piialnnx of 25 000 men, of unspecified nationality’, (2) an Egyptian 
corps of 20,000, sen’ing in a plialanx (V, 05, 4 and 9). This may 
mean (1) that there were two phalanxes, a corps of 20,000 
Egyptians, and another of 25,000 Greeks, or (2) that there was one 
phalanx, composed of 20,000 Egyptians, and of 5000 Greeks to 
stiffen them. In the former case the Ptolemaic army totalled 
some 75,000 men, in the latter only 55,000. 

The actual course of the battle makes it seem more likely that 
there was only one phalanx. Had there been two such corps, wth 
an aggregate strcngtli of 45,000, it would be difiicult to under- 
stand wliy this force failed to overthrow at the first shock the 
phalanx of Antiochus, which numbered only 20,000 (V, 79, 5). 
Though the Ptolemaic heavy infantry eventually decided the 
battle, it did so only at the eleventh hour, and by a special effort 
under the personal direction of the king. From this fact it may be 
inferred that it had only a slight preponderance of numbers. 
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Eratosthenes^ constructions . 

(1) Prolongation of RA and RiS to their mf-eting-point C. 
Since RA and R^S -were vertical, their meeting-point mxist 
be at the earth’s centre, 

(2) Extension of RPQ, a parallel to RjSC, through the point R. 

(3) Projection of a perpendicular STP from S to T (the inter- 
section-point of RAC) and P (the intersectiompoint of RPQ). 

(4) Description of a circle with centre C and radius CA or CS, 
This circle, ex hjpotlicsi, must represent the earth’s circum- 
ference. 

Eratosthenes' demonstration. 

In the As CST, RPT : — ■ 

the intersecting angles /CTS and /RTF are equal ; 

the right angles /CST and /RPT are equal ; 

therefore the remaining angles /SCT and /PRT are equal. 

But /PHT^T” 12' ; 

/SCT 12* 

= 3 Vth of four right angles. 

the arc AS subtending / SCT =one-fiftieth of the peri- 
meter of which it forms part. 

the earth’s circumference =50 times the length of AS (a 
knoAvn magnitude), 

(Eratosthenes’ data of distances and angles were not strictly 
. accurate, but his errors happened to cancel out rather than to 
accumulate. In any case, his method was perfectly sound in 
principle, and has been used for the same purpose by modem men 
of science.) 
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ERATOSTHENES’ MEASUREMENT OF THE EARTH’S 
CIRCTOIFERENCE 



(1) The angle of the sun’s shadow at Alexandria at noon on a 
midsummer day. By setting up a perpendieular measuring- 
stick Eratosthenes was able to read off the shadow of the 
angle as —7° 12'. (For the sake of clearness in the diagram 
the angle /PllA has been considerably, and the measuring- 
rod AR has been enormously, exaggerated.) 

(2) The information that at Syenc (Assuan, a little N. of the 
tro^jic of Cancer) the rays of the sun fell vertically at noon 
on a midsummer day, so ns to illuminate the bottom of a 
deep well. (RjS in the diagram.) 

(8) The distance from Alexandria to Syene, as measured on the 
earth’s surface. 

(4) The Elements of Euclid. 
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LISTS AND STE5DIATA OF THE HELLEJJISTIC 
DYNASTIES 


(For fuller cletnile, sco tho Cambridge Ancient JlUtory, vol. VTI, and Bolocli, 
Oriechische Ocechichtc, vol. IV, pt. 2.) 

(A) Rulers of Alaccdon before tfio foundnfion of tho jVntigonid dynasty. 


(1) Pniur in AniuD.3n3s 

323-317 

(2) OLYifPXAS (D. 6) 

317-316 

(3) Cassaudee 

316-297 (Icing since 305) 

(4) Phtlip n* 

297 

(6) A^■T^■ATEn \ 

297-294 

(6) AtEXArroEn TV J 


(7) Dn.METait7s 1 (B. 2) 

294-288 

(8) LYSiitAcncB (C. 1) 

288-281 

(9) Pxoixjrv Cer-aukcs (F. 4) 

281-279 


(B) The Aniigonids. 


(1) AOTioojtcs I (30&-30]) 

(2) DemetwJs I (305-283) 
m. (1) Piiilo I, d. of Antipotor 

(2) Deidomia (D. 8) 

(3) Ptolomais (F. G) 


[by Philo] 


(3) AsnooKtrs II Goeatas 
(276-239) 
m. Philo n (G. 4) 

I 

(6) Demetbuts H (239-229) 
m. (1) Stratonice II (G. 7) 

(2) Phthia (D. 13) 

(3) Chiyseis 

[by Phthia] 

(8) Phbup V (221-179) 


(4) Stratonice I 
ni. (1) SeuetjCes I (G. 1) 

(2) AimocHtJs I (G. 2) 

[by Ptolemaia] 

(5) Demetrius the Fair 
(7) Astioosxts hi Doson (229-221) 


[by!(2)] 


[by^(l)] 

(9) Peesetjs (179-167) 
m. Xaodice V (G. 27) 
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(10) Demetrius 
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HERO’S STEAM-ENGINE 
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LISTS OF THE HELLENISTIC DYNASTIES 411 


(O) Tht house of Lysimaehus. 

(1) Lysimachus (305-281) m. 

(1) Nioica, d. of Antipotes 

(2) Amestris of Hornclein 

(3) ArsinoO H (F. 8) 


[by Nicroa] 


[by ArsinoS] 


(2) Agathoolos (3) ArainoS 1 

m. LvBondra (F. 6) m. Piolemy II (F. 9) 


(4) Ptolomy 2 brothers 
the Son 


(D) The jEacids. 


(1) Aloetas 

I 
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(H) Tht Altalxds. 

(I) AttftJufi of Tios 

I 


(2) Philotffiras (o. 300-263) (3) Attains (4) Eumenos 

(6) Attains (6) Eumenes I (263-241) 
m. Antiochifi (G. 9) 

(7) ATTAiTO I (241-197) 
m. ApoIIonis of Cyzieus 


I I' 

(8) Eumei^es n (197-159) (9) Attaltjs 11 (159-138) 

m. (1) Stratomce, d. of in. Stratonico 

Ariaratlios IV of Cappadocia 
^ (2) concubines 


[b}" a concubine] 

(10) ArrAins^IIl (138-133) 


[by a concubine] 
(11) AristonicuB 
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B. PARTICULAR COUNTRIES AND CITIES 

(1) Athens. 

W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens. (London, X9X1.) 

W. S. Ferguson, The Laws of Demetrius of Phalerum and their 
Guardians. (Klio, X9X1, p. 265 ff.) 

W. S. Ferguson, Lachares and Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Class. 
Pliilologj^ X929, p. X ff.) 

A. C. Johnson, Studies in the Financial Administration of Athens. 
(American Journ. Philol., 1915, p. 424 ff.) 

(2) The Achaan League. 

A. Ferrabino, Araio di Sicione e Video federate. (Florence, 1921.) 
E. A. Freeman, Ilistoi-y of Federal Government in Greece and Italy, 
2nd ed., by J. B. Bury. (London, 1893.) 

G. NiccoLtNi, La confederazione achea. (Pavia, 1914.) 

(3) Sicily. 

H. J. W. Tillyard, Agathocles. (Cambridge, 1908.) 

(4) Epirus. 

C. Klotzsch, Epeiroiische Geschichte bis zum Jahrc 280 v. Chr. 
(Berlin, 1911.) 

(5) Macedonia. 

W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas. (Oxford, 1913.) 

(6) Asia Minor. 

Ernst JIeyer, Die Grcnzcn dcr hellcnistischcn Staaten in Klein- 
asicn. (Ziiricb — ^Leipzig, 1925.) 

(7) Pergamum. 

G. CARDiNALr, II regno di Pergamo. (Turin, 1900.) 

SI. Rostowzew, In A7wtolian Studies, presented to Sir IV. M. 
Itamsay, p. 350 ff. (Ed. W. M. Calder ; Manchester, 1923.) 

(S) Pontus and Cappadocia. 

Tir. REiNAcrr, Mithridatc Evpator, Roi dc Pont, cli. 1. (Paris, 
1890.) 

(9) Galatia. 

F. Staheun, Geschichte dcr Idctnasialischen Galater. (Leipzig. 
1907.) 



SELECT bibliography 

U -11 hp found in the Cambridge Ancient 
(A full bibliography will be iounu 

History, vols. VI-VIII.) 

A. general 

J. B. Bmv, S. A. cl»; IMsTvIm 

Ite. “ ; vol. Vin, =bs. 1. 5-9, 19. 19-21- 

(Cambridge, 1927-1980.) 2. 

IC. J. BE.OO.,, ariee,M«0‘sd,^' ‘’ 9nd .d., v 

(Berlin— Leipzig, 192o 19^ -1 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 

J. B. and otto, » MtoW 

1925.) „ . vn1 III. (Paris, 1914.) 

E. CAYMOnAC, * f ; ,•« J..C. (Patit. 1908.) 

G. Colin, Rowe cHa _ nqaol 

G. CoERADi, Studi EllemsUct. ( (New York, 

T FnaNK, Boman hnyeriahsm, 2nd ed., 

I, /. Grace les monarchies helUnistiques an 
M. Holleaux, Borne, la , 

Seme siecle av. J.-C. ^ vhelUnisation de 

p JononttT. LH„.phiaUs,ne mnc.i«ncn 

VOrient. (Pans, 1926.) jj (Leipzig, 

J ICASnsT, accUchu to “d 

1926.) nThmrnht from the Age of Alexander 

J. P. Mahapey, Greek ^ (London, 1896.) 

to the Boman Conquest 2nd ed V j^^.riischen Staaien. 

B Niese, Geschichte der gneclnschen und 

(Gotha, 1893-1903 ) , da monde antique. 

A, J Reinach and otners, aa 

'S"-L,d 

- (Botua, 1993., 
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(14) Individual iowus. 

(i) Alexandria. — II. I. Bct.i,, Alexandria. (Journ. Egypt. Arch- 

teol., 1927, p. 171 ff.) 

E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad /Egyptum. (Bergamo, 1922.) 

(ii) Antioch. — E. S. Bouciiier, A short history of Antioch. (Oxford, 
1921.) 

(iii) Delos . — P. Roussel, D6los. (Paris, 1925.) 

(iv) Doura-EuToj)os. — ^F. Cumoxt, Fouillcs de Doura-Europos, 
(Paris, 1926.) 

(v) Miletus . — B. Haussoullter, Etudes sur I’ histoire de Milet el 
duDidymeion. (Paris, 1902.) 

(ao) Ptolemais . — G. Plausiann', Ptolcmais in Oheragtjpten. (Leip- 
zig, 1910.) 

(vii) Rhodes. — ^H. tax' Gelder, Geschichte dcr alien Rhodicr. 
(The Hague, 1900.) 

(rai) Scleucia-on-Tigris. — JI. Strecic, Seleukeia und Ktesiphon. 
(Der alte Orient, vol. XVI, pts. 3 and 4.) 


C. SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


(1) Constitutions. 

G. Busolt and H. Siyoboda, Gri'echische StaatsJcunde, vol. II. 

p. 1280 If. (Munich, 1926.) 

E. Breccia, II diriito dinasiico nelle nionarehie dei successon 

d’’ Alessandro Magno. (Rome, 1903.) 

J. Cascopino, La Loi de Hieron et les Remains. (Paris, 1914.) 

W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, chs. 5 ff. (London and Xew 
York, 1913.) 

H. Francotte, La Polis grecque. (Paderhom, 1907.) 
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Bnbylon, 1 ; heirs, 1, 2, 20-21 j 
stnto papers, 3 ; prestige after 
death, i ; dcalingH with tlie Greek 
Homeland, C. C, 0, IS, 38, IG3 ; 
effects of his Anabasis on the 
Greek nation, 10 ; rivalrj- among 
his marshals, 11 ; princesfcs of his 
house, 12, 19, 20; burial, 13; 
effects of his conquests upon 
Macodon, 22 ; attempts to revive 
his monarchy, 22 ft., 42 ; in 
Eumones’ war-council, 23 ; de- 
struction of Tliobos, 7, 27 ; sup- 
posititious offspring, 30 ; compari- 
son with Demetrius I, .52 ; com- 
parison with SeloucuB I, 57 ; 
campaign in Illyria, 50 ; break-up 
of hi.s empire, 03— 1 ; influence on 
Clinndragupta, CO ; compari.son 
with Antiochus, 72—3 ; policy in 
A-sia Iilinor, 03, 97. 100 ; plans for 
conquests in Russia, 115-10 ; con- 
quests in the Balkans, 117, 122 ; 
comparison with P 3 TrhuP, 130 ; 
influence on Agathocles of Syra- 
cuse, 169 ; on Alexander 1 of 
Epirus, 177 ; alleged plan for 
conquests in tho West, 182 ; 
policy in Judron, 228 ; strategy and 
tactics, 24, 34, 179, 230-9 ; siego- 
oraft, 166, 240 ; colonizing policy, 
244, 268 ; policy of racial fusion, 
246 ; effects of conquests^ on 
Macedonian nobility, 248 ; orient- 
alizing habits, 249 ; precautionary 
murders, 250 ; use of Persian 
postal Bj’stem, 256 ; haul of 
Persian treasure, 287, 316 ; im- 
perial coinage, 287-8 ; plans to 
ciroumnavigato Arabia, 115, 289 ; 
explorations, 290 ; consequent 
stimulus to agriculture, 291 ; effects 
of conquests upon Greek culture, 
307 ; scenes from his life on the 
“ Alexander Sarcophagus,” 313 ; 
coin types, 316 ; effects of con- 
quests on the Greek language, 
322—3 ; histories of his conquests, 
334-5 ; scientific interests, 343 ; 
influence on geographj-, 344 ; on 
botany, 360 ; effects on Greek 
religion, 363 ; Alexander-worship, 
367-8 ; strength of his fleet, 382 

Alexander IV (son of above), 2, 20-1, 
29, 384 

Alexander V (son of Cassandor), 43, 
46-7, 60 

Alexander! of Epirus, 177-8, 180 

Alexander U of Epirus, receives 
envoys from Asoka, 67, 131 ; 
invades Macedon, and loses Epirus, 


135; makes treaty with /Etolia, 
145-0 ; loses Atintania, 400 
Alexander, son of Cratonis, 130-40, 
14.3, 394, 401-2 

Alexander Balas, 221, 225-0, 2.9, 


252 

Alexander ,Tnnn.TUS,_230 
Alexander tho -'Etolinn, 302 
Alexandria (ad Aiigj’ptum), 

of tho Ptolemies, 13 ; attacked by 
Magas, 85; paloco crises, 90, 93, 
219, 222-4 ; riot of Clcomenes Hr, 
103; commerce, 183, 297-S ; at- 
tacked by Antiochus IV, 218; 
law of intermarriage %vith EgjT' 
tians, 245 n. ; court aristocracy, 
24S ; approval of now kings, 251 ; 
pomp of court, 260 ; liturgies, 26-1 ; 
centre of administration, 265 ; 
Jewish residents, 208, 323-5 ; 

status of Grcelcs, 274 ; manufac- 
turo.s, 295 ; banlcs, 301 ; plan of 
town, 309 ; pleasure gardens, 311 : 
musical festivals, 317 ; tho 
Museum, 318-19 ; tho Library, 
321-2; literature, 327-332, 340-1; 
scholarship, 339-40 ; scionco, 343- 
7, 349-62, 359 ; cults, 365 ; king- 
worship, 368-0 ; temple of Sarapis, 
372 ; latitude taken by Erato.s- 
thencs, 407 
Alps, 71, 331 
Altai, Mt., 73, 29S n. 

Ambrncia, 47, 150, 106 
-Amestris, 55, 98 
Amitraghnta, 67 
Ammonitis, 81, 91, 265 
Amon, 13, 270 
Amorgos, 7, 8, 382-3 
Ampelone, 81 

-Amphictionio League, 131, 145-G, 
263 ; Athenian deputies, 133 ; 
court of arbitration, 320 n. 
Ampbipolis, 253 
Anaitis, 76 
Anejra, 110 
Andania, 366 n. 

Andragoras, 68 
Andriscus, 203 
Andromaehus, 111—12 
-Andros, 106, 141, 402 
Antander, 170 
Antigenes, 16, 25 
Antigone, 400 

Antigonoia (Atintania), 135, 400 
Antigoneia (Syria), 36, 40 
Antigonoia (Troad), 270 n- 
■Antigonis, 34 

Antigonus I, disobeys Perdiccas, 
11-12 ; campaigns in Asia Minor, 
16, 17, 100 ; passed over for the 
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Abantidaa, 140 
Abdera, 120, 326 

Abydus, battle in Lamian War, 7-8, 
240, 382-3 ; siege by Pliilip V, 
188 

Academy (Athens), 320, 343, 361 ; 

doctrine and influence, 365-7 
Aoamania, acquired by Pyrrhus, 47 ; 
by Ijysimaobus, 64 ; relations 
with Epirus, 136, 146-7 ; with 
jEtolia, 146-7 ; with Hl5Tia, 160-2; 
with Antigonus Doson, 162-3 ; 
with Philip V, 189-90 
Aohtea, secedes from Antigonus 
Gonatas, 127; gives aid to Pyrr- 
hus, 129 ; annexes Sicyon, 140 j 
expansion in Peloponnesus, 141-4, 
148, 194 ; at war with Cleomenes 
m, 165-9; in Doson’s Hellenic 
League, 163 ; at war with jEtolia, 
166 ; relations with Sparta, 192, 
194, 197-8 ; declares war on 
Antiochus 111, 195 ; relations with 
Eome, 190, 203-5 ; military 

stren^h, 231, 234 ; federal con- 
stitution, 286-6 
Aohroa Phthiotis, '162 
Aohtnmonids, 244, 260, 267-8 
Aohwus, Hl-14 
Acilius Glabrio, 196-6 
Aoragas, 168, 171-2, 174, 

Acra Leuce, 181 

Aorocorinth, captured by Aratus, 
142-3 ; ceded to Doson, 168-9 
Acrotatus, 129, 135, 139 
Aotium, 226 
Adramyttium, 108 
Adriatio Sea, 63, 124 ; patrolled by 
Athenians, 161 n. ; attempted 
control by Agathocles, 171 ; 
Komanintorvontion, 183-4; acqui- 
sitions of Philip V, 186, 406 
Adule, 399, 403 
jEacidae, 20, 40 
iEgic, 13. 128, 367 

Aegean Sea, battles in Lamian War, 
7-8 ; ascendancy of Antigonus I, 
18-19 : importance to now mon- 
archies, 21 : Ptolemaic interests. 


121, 126, 137,' 139, 141, 146, 
160, 401, 403 ; Seleuoid interests, 
96, 126, 209-10, 212, 216 ; Anti- 
gonid interests, 106, 137, 141, 160, 
186-6, 188, 403 ; trade, 275, 293, 
298-9, 301 
jEgina, 64 n., 288 
A5gium, 163 
iEgospotami, 46 
ASgosthena, 64 n. 

■Enua, 121, 199 
.^Eolis, 108 
-Esehylus, 338 n. 

-Etolia, in Lamian War, 6, 8 ; 
relations with Demetrius and 
Pyrrhus, 48-60, 64 ; allied with 
Lysimachus, 64; in the Galatian 
raid, 60-1, 239 ; attacked by 
Areus, 127, 129 ; agreement with 
Gonatas, 131-2, 141, 143 ; interests 
in Peloponnesus, 144, 149, 154-6, 
186 ; expansion in Central Greece, 
146-6, 148 ; relations with Acam- 
ania and Epirus, 146-7, 160-1 ; 
policy of plunder, 162, 242 ; 

hostility to Doson and Pliilip V, 
163-6; alliance with Borne, 186-6, 
190-4 ; treaties with Dardanelles 
towns, 187; with Chios, 280 n. ; 
alliance with Antiochus III, 194-8, 
198, 209, 213 ; domestic faction in, 
203; federal constitution, 284-0; 
debt question, 305 n. ; dialect, 
323 

Agathocles (of Syracuse), 167-73, 176, 
247. 317 n. 

Agathocles (son of Lysimachus), 51, 
56-7, 85, 107 

Agathocles (minister of Ptolemy V), 
91, 93 

Agathostratus, 105 
Agolaus, 166 n. 

Agosilaus I, 130 

Agesiiaus (uncle of Agis TV), 154 

Agis W, 144, 163-7, 404 

Agron, 161, 183 

Akaba (Gulf), 81 

Albania, 124, 151 

Alcimus (Eliakira), 229 

Alexander III {the Great), death at 


30-2, 60, 63, 89, 101, 105-6, 

427 
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160-1, 189 ; make^ a treaty with 
iEtolia, lot ; invades Greece, 195 ; 
is oxpellod by the ^rnnn/!, 195-0 ; 
wages a diplomatic war with Urn 
Koinnns, 200-9 ; naval campaign 
against tlio Romans, 209-10 ; is 
dofoBted ot Magnesia, 211-12, 239 ; 
codes Asia Minor, 212-13 ; numbers 
and composition of his army, 231, 
233 ; creates n court hierarchy, 259 
Antiochus r\% invades Susiana, 76 ; 
character of his rule, 21C-17; in- 
vades Egypt, 218-19; dies premat- 
urely, 220 ; robs tiro tomplo of 
Jcmsalom, 227 ; institutes worship 
of Zeus at Jerusalem, 228 ; sup- 
posed marringo with his sister, 
250 n. ; reconstitutes colonies, 258 ; 
showmanship, 259 ; his pageant 
at Daphne, 219, 2C0 ; allows 
municipal coinage, 273 ; explores 
tho Persian Gulf, 289 ; carries on 
tho construction of tho OljTnpioum 
ot Athens, 308 ; converted to 
Epicureanism, 335 n. 

Antiochus V, 220, 220 
Antiochus TO, 77-8, 220-7, 230 
Antiochus Hiorax, 89, 109-12 
Antiochus (son of Soloucus IV), 220 
Antiochus I of Commagone, 373 
Antipater (marshal of Alexander), 
confirmed in vicorogoncy of Mace- 
don, 2 ; in tho Lamian War, C-8, 
381-2 ; settlement of Athens and 
Greece, 9-10, 32 n., 125, 270; ot 
war with Perdiccas, 11-14 ; makes 
motrimoninl alliances, 13, 65 ; 

appointed regent, 15-16 ; appoints 
Polyporchon to sucoed him, 16-17 
Antipator (son of Cassandor), 46-7 
Antipator (nephew ot Cassander), 00, 
63 

Antipatreio, 124 
Antiphanes of Berge, 338 
Antisthenes, 357 n. 

Aous, r., 128, 151, 184, ISO, 190, 400 
Apamo (wife of Soleucus), 64, 250 
Apama (daughter of Antiochus I), 
84, 138 

Apamea-ad-Orontem, 83, 225, 337, 
397 

Apamea Cibotus, 100, 213, 210, 220 
Apollo, at Delos, 27, 31, 138, 303 ; 
at Delphi, 61 ; at Didymo, 62 ; 
at Daphne, 397 n. ; patron of 
Seleucids, 365 ; identified with 
Antiochus I, 368 ; stephanephorus 
of Miletus, 388 
Apollodorus, 121, 329 
Apollodotus, 74 
Apollonio (in Babylonia), 70 


ApoUonia (in Illyria), 124 
ApoHonis, 255 

Apollonius (minister of Ptolemy II), 
his power ns minister of finance, 
263-7 ; his private enterprises, 
288 ; land -improvements, 292-3 ; 
textile factory, 295 ; merchant 
fleet, 293 ; cxliorted to build a 
Snrapoum, 372 
Apollonius (of Perga), 346-7 
Apollonius (of Rhodes), 327-8, 341 
Appius (tho Censor), 179 
Apsus, r., 124, 186 
Apulia, 177-8 

-Arabia, penetration by Ptolemy IT. 
SO-2 ; plans for circumnawgation, 

115, 289 ; trade, 82, 298-9, 301 
Aradus, 83, 268 
Aral Sea, 289 n. 

Arntus, recaptures Sicyon, and an- 
nexes it to tho Achican Eoaguo, 
140 ; captures Corinth, 142 ; ex- 
tends tho Achtoan League, 142-3 ; 
attacks Pincus, 144 ; invades 
Attica, 148 ; subsidizes Athens, 
149 ; defeated by Cleomoncs TO, 
150-8; comes to terms with 
Doson, 168-9 ; exorcises reprisals 
upon Mantinca, 161, 187, 243; 
nd^’isos Philip V, 165 ; estranged 
from Philip, 185 ; statesmanship, 
197 ; sends old paintings to 
Ptolemy II, 307 ; writes memoirs, 
334 ; at Ptolemy’s court, 401 
Aratus (son of tho above), 186 
Arbola, 239 

Arcadio, 7, 126, 134, 144, 146, 148-9, 
156-7, 161, 165 
xVrcosilaus, 356 
Arcesino, 277 n. 

Archagothus, 170-2 
Arohidamus, 167, 404 
Arohimodes, 323, 346, 349 
Areopagus, 9, 32, 136 
Arous, 126-7, 129-30, 132-5 
Argeod dynasty, 122, 248, 260-1, 
253-4 

Argolis, 10, 127, 143, 148-9, 161, 165 
Argos, expels Gonatas’ garrison, 126- 
7 ; attacked by Pyrrhus, 130 ; des- 
potism of Aristomachus, 139 ; 
attacked by Aratus, 143-4, 148; 
joins tho Achrean League, 149, 155 ; 
surrendered to Cleomenes TO, 168 ; 
rejoins the Aoha;an League, 161; 
Buixenderod to Nahis, 192 ; de- 
tached from tho Achasan League 
by tho Romans, 204 
Arinramnes, 96 
Ariarathes I, 11, 95-6 
Ariarathea II, 96 
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regency, 17 ; gains control of the 
Aegean, 18-19 ; abilities, 22 ; bid 
for orapiro, 22-32, 34-41 ; founds 
League of Islanders, 27 ; proclaims 
Greek liberty, 20, 126 ; contrast 
with Demetrius I, 51 ; political 
talent, 67 ; rescript to Lobodus and 
Toos, 04 n. ; attack upon Petra, 
'81 ; executes the elder Slitliridates, 
90 ; allies with Heraclea-ad-Pon- 
tum, 98 ; popularity in Phrygia, 
99 n. ; campaign in the Balkans, 
118 ; intrigues in Illyria, 124 ; 
size of his army, 36, 231 ; strategy, 
237 ; constitutional observances, 
251 ; phil-Hellonism, 260, 270 ; 
land-grants, 302 ; object of wor- 
ship, 309 n. ; size of fleet, 382 ; 
excludes Solouous I from the peace 
of 311 B.O., 384 

Antigonus II (Qonatas) ; loses his 
father’s possessions in Greece, 53, 
126-7 ; bids for JIacodon, 68, 
62-3 ; defeated by Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, 68, 99 ; sends troops to defend 
Delphi, 00 ; receives envoys from 
Asoka, 07 ; comes to terms with 
Antiochus I, 83, 120 ; warfare 
with Ptolemy II, 89 ; wins a 
naval battle at Cos, lOS, 137 ; 
rounds up Galatian bands, 02-3, 
118 ; establishes his authority in 
Macodon, 121-2 ; defends its 
northern frontiers, 123; war with 
Pyrrhus, 127-131 ; extent of his 
power in Greece, 131-2 ; supports 
despots in Greece, 131, 134, 144-6, 
247, 272 ; wins the Chremonidean 
War, 133-6 ; intervenes at Gyrene, 
138 ; loses Corinth to Alexander, 
son of Craterus, 139-40 ; recovers 
Corinth, 140-1 ; wins a naval 
battle at Andros, 141 ; loses 
Corinth to Aratus, 100, 142-3 ; 
relations with ^tolia, 131, 143; 
character of his rule, 144^5 ; enlists 
Galatians, 233, 235 ; strength of 
his fleet, 240; liis flagship, 241 ; his 
court, 253 ; constitutional observ- 
ances, 264 ; studies Stoicism, 318 ; 
friend of Zeno, 362 n. ; captures 
Atintania, 400, 400 ; makes a 
speech at Corinth, 401 ; dedica- 
tions to Delos, 403 
Antigonus IH (Doson), raid on Caria, 
106. 160 ; wars against the Dard- 
anians, 123, 160; against the 
Illyrians, 124, 164 ; bargains with 
Aratus, 168-9; assumes the 
orownof JIacedon, 160; campaigns 
against Cleomones m, 161-2 ; wins 


the battle of Sellnsia, 162, 2334, 
239; his Greek confederacy, 1634, 
186-6, 189, 193, 247 ; constitu- 
tional observances, 254 ; dedica- 
tions at Delos, 403 ; relations with 
Demetrius of Pharos, 406 
Antigonus of Carystus, 334 
Anti-Lebanon, 90 

Antioch-ad-Orontem, vicissitudes in 
the Tliird Syrian War, 76, 87-9, 
396-9 ; revolution bj’- Stratonico 
II, 111-2 ; attacked by Aohreus, 
113 ; under mock tediles, 216 ; 
visit of Cn. Octa^^uB, 220-1 ; 
civil wars, 221-2, 225-6, 229 ; 
court aristocracy, 248 ; pomp at 
court, 260 ; municipal self-govern- 
ment, 273 ; trade, 299 ; pleasure 
gardens, 311 ; men of letters nt 
court, 318 ; library, 321 
Antioch-in-Persis, 273, 279 
Antioeh-in-Scythia, 68 
^Vntioch (Jerusalem), 228 
Antiochis, 108 n. 

Antiochus I, joint-king with Seleucus 
I, 64; defeats the Galatians, 62; 
relations with Hindu rulers, 67 ; 
colonies in Morv oasis, 68, 258 ; 
wages in the First Syrian War, 
83-5, 387-9 ; relations with Bithy- 
nia,98; withHeraclea-ad-Pontum, 
99 ; defeated by Eumenes I, 108 ; 
relations with Gonatas, 83, 120 ; 
subsidizes Areus, 126; subsidizes 
Pyrrhus, 179 ; patron of Berossus, 
324 ; worshipped as Apollo Soter, 
368 

Antiochus H, receives envoys from 
Asoka, 67 ; wages the Second 
Syrian War, 86 ; makes a compact 
with Ptolemy H, 86, 102 ; devises 
the succession to Seleucus H, 87, 
395-6 ; receives allegiance of 
Ionian cities, 106, 137 ; marries his 
cousin, 260 n. ; cliaracter of rule, 
262 ; founds colonies in Asia 
Minor, 268 ; frees towns from 
tribute, 272 ; institutes king- 
woisliip, 369 

Antiochus HI, restores Seleucid 
authority in the Hast, 69—73, 237 ; 
policy in Armenia and Susiana, 
76; wages the Fourth Syrian War, 
90-3 ; is defeated at Kaphia, 92, 

239 ; wins the Fifth Syrian War, 
934 ; makes conquest in S. Asia 
Minor, 102-3 ; in W. Asia Minor, 
106-7 ; subdues the rebellion of 
Achajus, 111-14 ; makes terms 
with Attains I, 113-14 ; makes a 
compact with Philip V, 93, 121, 
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allies ■with Bomo, 189-90 ; recovers 
Delos, 214; supposed muit ot 
Gonatas, 272 n. ; financial admin- 
istration, 277; confers francliiso 
ontlieBliodians, 280 ; 

284 n. ; economic decaj’, 294, 29b ; 
banking, 300 ; a show-site, 30/; 
crooked streets, 308 n. ; archi- 
tectural features, 309-10 ; stataes 
of Demetrius of Phalerum, 311 ; 
philosophical schools, 319, 3^, 
343, 355-6 ; drama, 329-30 ; 

oratory, 333 ; arcliives, 334 ; tests 
of plavs, 338 n. ; not typical of 
Hellenistio Greece, 354 ; king-iv/n- 
ship, 369 n., 370 ; cult of Bis, 3 <2 
Atintania, 124, 128 n., 135, 161, 400, 
406 

Atlantic, 290, 344-5 
Atropatene, 69, 70 
Attains (father of Attains I), lOS n. 
Attains I, •victories over the Galatians, 
110-11 ; over Antiochus Hierax, 
111 ; campaigns against Achaius, 
112—13 ; treaty with Antiochus 
TTT , 113-14 ; sustains defeat in the 
First Macedonian War, 185 ; builds 
a fleet, 186 ; embroiled -with Phibp 
V, 187-8 ; calls in the Komans, 
188-9 ; court life, 265 ; com- 
memorative sculpture, 313 ; 
patronizes actors, 320 
Attains n, 215-16, 221, 307-8, 321, 
Attains ni, 216 

Attica, mvaded by Cassander, 38 ; 
picketed by Gonatas, 134 ; gar- 
risoned by Gonatas, 139-40 ; in- 
vaded by Aratus, 143 ; raided by 
Philip V, 190 ; dialect, 322 
Attis, 371 
Audoleon, 122 
Aufidus, r., 178 n. 

Autariatffi, 122 
Axiopolis, 119 

Axius, r,, 46, 63, 60, 122—3, 166 


Bab-el-Mandeb, 80 
Babylon, conference at Alexander’s 
death, 1, 3, 11-14 ; head-quarters 
of Seleucus, 26, 28, 41 ; in Parthian 
hands, 76-7 ; restoration of 
temples, 258, 363; Alexander’s 
• proposed harbour, 298 ; sup 
“'Janted by Soleucia, 299, 309 
P*"- -ological studies, 349, 366 

TT ^qq"' oflicers of health, 351 , 
Ja, 399 j j recovered by Seleucus 
Babylonia, n 

recover^ b^ .^aded by Eumenes, 23 ; 
vaded by Pto, sdoucus I, 28 ; in- 
'emy Mt, 68, 399 ; 


captured by Molon, 69-^ 

72: 82; valuo to GroeU, 
regained by ttt \\<ii 

campaigns of Antiochi^ IH. 1^. 

13; colomzation, 
governorship of Timarchus,_ 2.0 . 

invaded by 24S: 

appearance of native no J’ ngg . 
iSdlUoa of mi V. 

XSriis. 

tongue, 323 
Baccliides, 229 

Bactra, 71, 73-4 _ Greek 

Bactria, campaign gelen- 

deserters, 4 = Bccession fto® Se 

S^^eG;e^£7^^8; cokigafi^’ 

245 ; alleged capture by Pw*® i 
m, 399 

Baitoercce, 258 n. _ . 

Balkan lands, undM 
anarchy durmg 

Macedon, 122-3 ; 145 : 

140; pressure ^®gn’cl con- 

Dardanian wars, 203 , . 

tingents to Alexander s army, 
sale of -wine, 293 
Bargylia, 188 
Barsine, 1 n., 30_ 

Berenice I, 43, 00, 84, 368 

Berenice H, 86—9, 102, 1 • 

BereMce m, 87 n., 90, 138, 397 n. 
Berenice V, 224 
Berenice (port), 81 
Berge, 338 
Beroea, 60 
Berossus, 324, 366 
Bessarabia, 116 

Bion, 367-8 oi/i_14 238 

Bithynia, 61, 97-8, 114, 213- > 
Bithys, 148 _ ~gi. 

Boeotia, sides -with Antipater, „ 

rebels against Demetniw jg 

retained by rn -’secedes 

force to defend Delphi, 60 > , jjy 

from Gonatas, 127 ; abandoned 

him, 131; 

Chremomdean IVar, 133 , 

dentupon^tolia, 145; me 

by Demetrius II, 14/, lo3 , 

■with Doson, 160, 103 : sid s ^ 
Philip Y, 190 ; with Berse^, ^ 
1 ephobic records, 275 n. ; 
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index 


SSB^rSlt>os. 339...3.-S. 

SamotUrace, 339-10, 

347 B* I i j 1 AR „ 

Aristippus, Iff,’ „£ Ptolemy II), SO 

SSSilf-si.® 

Aristodamus, 13 , j43_4 

AristomaohusI, 1>1 - ^55^ IGS 

Aristomaolws U, 

Aristomenos, Jii. .„q 

Domotriua of 320, 350, 

toacbor of _tiso on rlictoric. 

355; 333; 

332 . writes locm influ- 

l\cWofAristo.onuB,^^^^^^^^ 

onoo on He „(j;enl laiou’lodgo, 

limitations in ^^oraliip, 361 n. 

j.tirr=s:« 

SA rr^ £«f “ot 

submits, to ■^"^'‘^faTpondcnt prm- 
formed into two i d P 

oipalities, ’ 3 , ‘ d „29 

subdued by Antiooii 303 

Grcoli plays at cour 

Arsaccs, 68 

iUsamos, 09, 1 > 

.Nrsamosatm 69, gg^.j 

iVrsinooI, 6*. 8 ,. t Wunnclius, f3, 

Irsino-cH, of Agatb- 

98; Urrics Pto emj 

odes. 50-- . . Ptolemy 

CcrftBBU*?? in tbo Pir®'' 

?I, 81, 2 -’?.: attitude to 

Sv-rian " an , acificatioi- 

Gonatas 133 to Ptolemy 

209 n., 308 . 

SK-53";;^' 

iisss^t 

Artaxata.jo 

Attaxin'. -0. 

AYtor.i'^* * ''• I 

A«)CHbim, 119 of Andttono^ S 


f 302""4 b*o«» 
tbo campai^s pyai. 

39_40; acqm^ p„„c.- 

inacln'” f pjjjigtnrcbus, 
pabty 01 campaign, ol “> 

Domotriiis Iasi oa ^ b gg . 
conquest by ?°'°"e,_2. 83-4; 

Galatian int’as^. ^ j . pppoy 
holds witb l;a°g““; „stlvo monar- 
of Alosandor, 9o , Q^iation con- 
chies, 9.1-9 , . campaigns bo- 

fodoracy, 93" . ’ nd Seleucids on 

tween 1’!°'°’"^ ^Xr 100-3, 206 : 
tbo 6°"l’'°’fJ'bmdor, 103-1, lH J 
on tbo .western b ,j,ono rulers, 

campaigns of tbo Ant.ocbus 

107-13 ; eampa pis of 
Hieras, 109-1 , of Anti- 

Acbicus, II 2 -I 0 , Poinaiis, 

odius III ag?'"f hV ilntiorbus 

ooLie : cessions by , 212 ; 


AchlCllS* 4liO liOtBan^. 

odius III ag?'"f hV ilntiorlu.3 
209-12 ; ‘^“^‘"^'nnd’Bbodcs, 212 ; 

III to I’erpamum an^^^^^ , 

woalmcss of t^i® . tompio-stat^' 

248 ; mines. ^j^clc cib(»- 

268 ; status of „gj . ucigif 

272; agnculturo,- industry, 

hourly riMngs. 305; now 

201-5 ; slave rising. q^U 

333rsal^‘f>stboods.304 

Aspondus,235 

Astavone. 68, -^3. 

hlnccdon, (j-9 ^ political settle- 

aocracy. 8, 3S1 g. ^^Ucs 

19. 32-3; all''!',^frt'IVnrnea,ml 

3-j_l ; tbcl-ou A relations witb 
Cn--sander, 3- 8 > gg revolt 

Icaiiwt Gona.tas. ,,c,hf.oti3n- 

to defend 1^8ipbi| > ^i„t;cu.s witb 

bv Attalas I. 1"^,. ^ceivi'i «>rn 

l3i:g.p.,ardons^.p^_.^l t 
t->,id'T'lnp, teo, -Uaeb-'d b> 

son of Cnvte^^' 1- • tt- 
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Philip V, 191 ; taken from Philip 
V by Flamuiiniis, 192 ; repels 
the jEtolians, 194-6 ; vrorshipa 
Flomininus, 370 
Ohalcis (in Syria), 258 
Ohandragupta, 40, 41, 06-7, 316, 
325 

Chaonea, 46, 160 

Cliersonese, see Thracian Cliersoneso. 
China, 73, 75, 298-9, 316 
Chios, 104, 107, 146, 188, 209, 241, 
280 n. 

Chremonides, 106, 133-4, 136-7, 144, 
400 

Chryseis, 169 n. 

Ch^ippns, 326, 361 
Cilicia, oocupi^ by Eumenos of 
Oardia, 18 ; nndor Pleistarchris, 
42 ; partly occupied by Soleucus I, 

. 48 ; invaded by Demetrius I, 61 ; 
gorrisoned by Ptolemy 111, 88 ; 
colonization, 95, 216 ; changes 

hands betvreen Ptolemies and 
Seleucids, 100-2, 398 n. ; occupied 
by Demet rius n, 221 ; ceded to 
Cleopatra Vil, 226 ; reunited to 
Syria, 226 ; annexed by Pompey, 
227 

Cimon, 133 

Cincius Alimcntus, 325 
Cinnamon Countrjf, 80 
Citium, 324, 300 
Cius, 187 

Cloanthes, 347, 360, 362, 373 
Clcomenos (minister of Alexander), 
14, 262 

Cleomcnes IH (king of Sparta), 165- 
63, 192, 239, 335, 404 
Cleon®, 148 
Cloonymns, 129, 178 
Cleopatra (sister of Alexander), 12 
Cleopatra I, 94, 217 
Cleopatra 11, 222 
Cleopatra in, 222-3, 289 
Cleopatra VII, 85, 223-5, 200. 325 
Ctitarchup, 335, 337 
aUuo, 7, 8, 17, IS, 381-3 
Cnidus, £03, 296, 316-7, 372 
Coelo-Sj-ria, rival claims of Ptolemies 
and Seleucids, 42; -warfare for its 
possession, 82-91, 102, 217-18, 
221-2; govemorsbip of Simon, 229 
CorcjTa, 1.50, 152, 171, 178 and n., 181 
Corinth, in Slacodonian hands, 7 ; 
occupied by Ptolemy I, 31 ; held 
by Demetrius 1, 38, 43— i, 49; 
In- Gonatas, CO, 127, 130-2, 131; 
under Alexander, son of Craterus, 
139.401-2; rogaine'l by Gonatas, 
140, 240 ; captured by Arntus, 
142-4, 152, 240 ; besieged by j 


Oleomenes, 168 ; coded to Doson, 
159-61 ; congress convened by 
Philip V, 165 ; receives Roman 
embassy, 183 ; controlled by 
Philip V, 190-1 ; ceded to Flam- 
ininns, 192; heads resistance to 
Romo, 204 ; destroyed, 205, 299 ; 
coinage, 272; industry, 294; head- 
quarters of dramatic troop, 320 
Cornwall, 290 

Corupedium, 56—7, 96-7, 99, 104, 
108, 120 
Corycus, 209 

Cos, occupied by Ptolemy I, 30-1 ; 
part of the Ptolemaic dominions, 
102 ; Gonatas’ naval 5’ictory, 105, 
137-8, 240-1, 394, 403 ; silk 
industry, 294 ; school of astrology, 
366 

Crannon, 8, 12 

Craterus (marshal of Alexander), 3, 
7, 8 n., 10-14, 98 n., 139, 383 
Craterus (son of the above), 139, 
334 

Crates, 339-40 

Crete, furnishes n naval base to the 
Ptolemies, 53, 139, 141 ; provides 
mercenaries, 71, 113, 226-6, 229 ; 
campaign of Arous, 129-30 ; con- 
ventions for ransom, 242 _n. ; 
^fouds between cities, 279 ; arbitro- 
*tion, 280 
Crimea, 110 
Critolaus, 204 
CroEEus, 113 
Croton, 176-7 
Ctesibius, 349-60 
Cum®, 314 
Cybcle, 371 

Cyclades, acquired by Antigonus I, 
27 ; taken by Polem®UB, 30 ; 
held by Demetrius I, 43 ; fall io 
Ptolemy I, 52-3 n. ; coded to 
Gonatas, 137 ; iccovorod by 
Ptolemy II, 140 ; recaptured by 
Gonatas, 141, 403; hold by 

Demetrius II, 152 ; king-worship, 
309 n. ; confederacy, 27, 38, 265 
Cymo, lOS 
Cynics, 357-S, 361 
Ci-noscephal®, 191, 201-2 
Cjqirus, eonquorod by Ptolemy 
20-7 ; aimoxcd to Egypt, 30 ; 
taken by Dorootrius I, 34-5, 43; 
recovered by Ptolemy I, -ISj 
naval station, 88, 398 ; rctninM 
by Ptolemy V, 103 ; occupicil bv 
Antioebu-s" I\% 218; disput^ 

between Ptolemy VI and _VPh 
219-20; covoted by Dometrius I 
of Sj-ria, £21 ; in later civil v.-arfl 
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INDEX 

, . .,.-3, Ml.™™- 1 ^S«HW.|'V'*|S."aS 

Ko™MTh~*”>' >'■ “'■*■ '"■ Srpj.l..".35*»- 

^ i F^9 277, 372 Carrhffi, i8 

Bo\porus’{Taunc), UG 

Broimus, 60. 61 j Carttag Borne, _ 

Britain, 290 


Bmniii, 

Brittany, 290 
Broncli,_74 

BrundiBium, liS n- 

Bmttianp, 171, 1'" 

Buddha, 316 
Byblu-?, 2GS 

Bylazorn, 1™, _ ^vitli Antigomw tongue, 

'SI " !!? S! 


or^artritliSyraouse,-- 

drtnage, at'ja’^ Bome, 179 > 

MaUia, 181 -.Xx 

relations '"''^'‘'f^onquest by fle^- 

Posf P’^"- llUedVth Philip V. 

nndcr, 182, , Gibraltar, ,-9U , 

184 : at Straits _ trade m 

trade monopoly, ^29 _ 

Bed Sea, 301 Qreoh 

types. 317 , 


SfSriir*"'' 


CaicuB, 108, 110, Hi 

Calaurin,10 

Callatis, 118-10 

Oallias, 303 . , qJ Ptolemy H)* 

CaUicrates (admiral o 

lOi politician), 1J». 

Callicrates (Ach®an po 

203-4 gt, 196 , „ 

Callidromus. Mt-. 01 328-6, 331-2, 

Callimachus, 322, 02 

rn 

Callippas. GO 
Callium, 61 

Calycadnus, r., 

Calymna, 2»i 

Campama,l<2 

Cannro, 184, 21- ^ ^ gu 

Canopus, 20'J “•> 

’cUa, lOi 


istio 'r.^^ia^^loS becomes 

Buroenes of Cari , ^.^’^tailed by 

independent, 9^ _ relations with 

the GalatioM, 99^ _ disputed suo- 
Antiochus ^ intorroarriaeo 

cession, , geloucids, 26U 

Cappadoeia-aa 

Capua, 169 . 

g^a^t’oecupU 
^^"f-^^-Bleistarclius, 42 . u 


T 20 &‘d amb‘t.o^’25V2 

il’umrVith Aut.BonusJ;„2, the 
loses Athens, Si , supplies 

title of tog, 36_> ^ rnth 

to BhodM. 3 ’;^^trius I, 38 . 
Athens and ^tigonus I, 39, 
negotiates nith ^gj^aohus, 40 , 
selds lEOops t° X^in Greece, 
renounces P°^®!^ly, 45 : char- 

44 •, dies pioEoatto ^’entB ^^oiu. 

‘iV.u.tjgfis.i.'iM.'g' 

advances to the towns, 125, 

406 ; garrisons G 171 , 

270; defeated oy ^78 u. , 

tolds Ceres^a. not annex 

strategy, 237 , _ ^^aies Homer, 

cate. 195, 325 

Cattaro. 161 

Caucasus, .2^ 1 

Colren®, 22, 00, 

Celts, 69 
Ceos, 13i.Ji® 

Coylon, 33846 143 

Ch®ron6i&» 

Cholcodon, 99, between 

of 


,pnadocia-a Slacedon au., - - 43I ; seizu- 

ipw, 169 narrisoned by Gonata , g^j^torus, 

irdia, 13. 3 < ' ptolemy H 31 5 1 |y Alexande^ Gonatas, 143, 

iria, oscupiod uy ^ ^njer the I jgg . recovered y j^gg . of 

^Sider Plcistar^f lot; raided hy 130; v,ase of Doson, 

Seleucids, 100-1 ^ogamed hy 

Poson, 


28 
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Domodamas 08, 280 
Dornoplmncs, 1 38—11 
Domosthcncs, iiolcis hi=i hand during 
Alexander's reign, 5 ; bnniKhnicnt 
from Athens, 10 ; death, 10 ; nd- 
minirtrativo tnJont, 38 ; stnlno at 
Athens, 127 n. ; becomes a clnssic, 
332 ; commentnrv of Didtmaus, 
339 

Didymiis, 320, 339 
Dionysinc artists, 320 
Dionysius (of Hcracica), 98 
Dionysius (of Syracuso), lGS-9, 171, 
310 

Dionysius (grammarian), 340 

Dionysus, 3G5 

Diophantus, 346 

Diphihis, 32G, 330 

Dium, IG.'i 

Dodonn, ICu, 364 

Domitius, Alionoharbus, 211 n. 

Dorimachus, 1C4 

Dorylachum, 40 

Doson, see ilntigonus III 

Doura-Europus, 311 n., 313 

Dronis, 279 

Dromichajtes, IIG 

Druids, 324 

Duris, 335, 337 

Ebro, r., 181 
Ecbatana, 70, 76-7 
Ecdemus, 138—41 
Echinades, 382 
Edessa, 258 

Egypt, awarded to Ptolemy I, 12 ; 
invaded by Perdiccas, 14-15 ; 
a source of large revenue, 21 ; 
invaded bj' Antigonus I, 35 ; 
relations with Ethiopia, 79-80 ; 
Eed Sea trade, 80-1 ; relations 
with Arabia, 81-2 ; inrnded by' 
Magas, 85 ; attacked by Antioohus 
ill, 90-93 ; native risings, 93, 
217, 305 ; early relations with 
Pergamum, lOS-9, 112 ; relations 
withMacedon in mid-third century, 
132—44 ; relations with Athens, 
50,133-^,150; at war with Doson, 
160 ; mediates in Greek wars, 
166 ; early alliance with Borne, 
182-3; at war with Pliilip V, 
187-9 ; attacked by Antiochus IV, 
216-19 ; civil strife, 93, 218-20, 
222-5 ; later relations with Komo, 
218—19, 223—5 ; military forces, 
231 ; organization of army, 233-6 ; 
fleet, 240 ; calendar, 246 ; status 
of natives, 246 ; disappearance of 
native nobility, 248 ; administra- 
tion, 251—2, 259-67 ; native seVf- 
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government, ,208; position of 
native jiricsU', 269-70 ; status of 
Greek cities, 274-5 ; trade, 288, 
29G-S, 300-1 ; ngriculfure, 291-3; 
industry, 295-G ; gilds, 302 ; 
economic policy, 304 ; native 
sculpture, 315; local Greek festi- 
vals, 319; use of Greek among 
natives, 323 ; history of Hecotacus, 
325 ; influence of native religion 
upon tho Greeks, 363, 371-3; 
vogue of magic, 366-7 ; deifica- 
tion of rulers, 368 ; lock of cpi- 
graphic finds, 379 ; papyri, 379 
Elatcn, 38 
Elburz, Mt., 71 
Eleusis, 365 
Elouthorus, r., 43, 82 
Elis, rebels against Gonotns in 280 
n.c., 126 ; gives oid to Pyrrhus, 
129 ; despotism of Aristotimus, 
134 ; client of zEtolia, 146 ; 
stands out of Doson’s League, 103 ; 
allies with zEtolia against Pliilip 
V, 165, 1S5 ; ravaged by Philip, 
ICO ; atmoxod to Aohman League, 
194 ; on economic backwater, 288 
Ennius, 238, 325 

Epaminondas, 34, 130, 153, 238, 
310 

Ephesus, 32, 87, 104-7, 209, 270 n., 
273, 298, 310, 395-7 
Epicureans, 320, 355 n., 358-61 
Epicurus, 358-9 
Epidnmnus, 124 
Epidaurus, 39 n., 379 
Epirus, residence of Olympias, 20 ; 
constitution, 40 ; accession of 
Pyrrhus, 40-7 ; submission to 
Pliilip H and Alexander, 122 ; 
extent of territory, c. 300 b.c., 124 ; 
nt war with Gonatas, 127-31, 135 ; 
dilute ivith -Etolin, and alliance 
with Mnccdon, 147 ; becomes a 
republic, 150 ; overrun by Illy- 
rians, 151-2 ; enrolled in Doson’s 
League, 163; invaded by ^tolians, 
365; campaigns of kmgs in Sicily, 
173-^ ; in Italy, 177^0 ; joins 
Philip V against the Romans, 190 ; 
allied with Perseus, 201 ; dragon- 
adod by the Romans, 203; rela- 
tions with Mngnesia-on-Mteander, 
279 ; relations with Atintania, 400 
Erasistratus, 351-2 
Eratosthenes, 337, 344-5, 407-8 
Ergamenes, 80 
Erythraj, 106, 364 n. 

Eryx, Mt., 173 
Esagda, 258, 363 
Ethiopia, 80, 326 
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coded i'Doro0triBs(mMa^o^tt)-^^°^gf by 

r tho ptolomio^t 222-3: 1 Domotrii« > p’ ^ng-7 13 . 

aVt;. TO. 222 

CyronaicB. 81. . ptolomy d. ];"* 1 ugid by Pl'dip ^ninus, 192 ; 


vronBicii. - Ptolomy i. i"* 

l^ono, acquired 27. 

- 13 „. . Bocession ol 31 j 

1G9 : rocovorod by ^ go, zed 

liold by MBgBS. 85^ 39 ^33 . 

bv Domotnus tno igg . 

-l.„rnretl by Ptqlo™L . „,’„„«lod 


JorootriBs T 40 • rotBineu -j 

Domotniis I. 4 -J^- 100-.7, m > 

A nf Domotrius II» ’ 

military base o{ U 1 taken 

from Philip y ^toUans, 19^* 

soizod ... Y 195-9 

restored to Phil p 

Dorootrins (m ^ 34 

,«fnas (Attic tn TnarriO! 




claimeu^j 219, 
to ptolomy 223; 1 

boquontbed to pi > gthod o£ 1 

xiexed by .^^^g'^amio induB- 

?^°TurVwiBb residents. 3.-1 . 

„ r,f literary men, 311 
homo ot urori“ J 1 1 a I 

Cj^ious, 2oo. \ 

a n 82-G, 89, 227, 230 \ 

Damaseus, 13. »- 

Damopbon, 313 

Daptao, 219, 31b 397^^ 5,^ d, 

”*”n“’>|/'hri»2, ..0 ... 

203 

Darius, HC I 

Dead Sea, 81-2 

Doidaroia, 160 

Domoorntes, 171 pat''?"“^^ 

Delos, the sonotuoYin of 

o£ Antigomw i’ gUval o£ Ptole^- 

Ptoloroy I. 31 ’ ' gs OTder Moco- 
aioia,140n.; ^|°^ 403; made 

214 ; 


doman gorn, • j 

a £re6 1?°’^*'’ "0,7 . Aegean ontro- 
tomplo loans, 

5‘i>sr|S.-i‘nss 

inscriptions, 379 ^-jutolians, 

Delphi. Sftlatiahfl. **1-21 


jmotrias eedon), 1 “““:" 

•rlSrd.’of ^Vs''- “jhS 

“SvS. 

m EgyPb ^ ’oR2- £orms Greet 

30-2. 2‘2 „3p»lS» S“5 

in2‘'‘<srp.i.»-s.f5 

si 02:|.1 SrSeS» 

Macodon, . at rrar i”* 

possessions, 4S^ loses Macedon, 

Pyrrhus, 4^9. 1 . jhnor, oi > 

50; invades ^ retains 

capture and • duel intb 

I Cana alter Ipsi^; Establishes gan 
Greece, 125; repaus 

"’WaUs^'at Atbe^. f aeV- 
^ptmes CrS,^\ip V, 199 . 200 ; 

parison ^1*'* ^ 9X1 ; marriages, 
Eulitary 252 - 3 , 270 ; 

260; nutocroey, ^ . receives 

official gazette, 

.vorsbip. 369 m, Eiacedon). "lar- 
Demetrius H ^ defeats 

rTagos, 111 ?" { Epiris, 135; 

S!SS*»h jp™. “liid by 
in Greece, 14 \ 400 ; pact mtU 

Dardanians, 1 _ dedications at 
Fair. 138-9 


1^5; raided ^ 

TitonvirrHl sss alSs’ 

Athens, 133 , . •,. nf Dumenos U, 925-7, 229-30,-*:’ _o_4 

iror;i;i“'sfpSiii»n ssis'l^i’riossi 


■ sy«,™ «u. igi 

displays, 31 ’ doirmonts, 321 , 

Jot W'dldirin 

Delta (Egypt). 

Demades, 6 

Demoter, 364 


Demetrius 17^,- lemm, in 

Dometnus o£ P _ ^ j ndmi^trn 

IllrleX Tli®°P^™ isIls^^rOG ■ 

Demetrius o£ I’g'^'^^’so, 127 n., 333 

Demoebaros, 38. «. 

Democritus, 35b 
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Iloraclon-ad-Pontuin, 51-5, 58, 08-9, 
115, 247, 275 

Hcracloa (in S. Italy), 179 
Horacloidos Criticus, 308 n. 
Heracleidoa Ponticus, 347 
Heracloides (of Syracuse), 1G7-S, 17C 
Heracles, son of Bassino, 1 n., 30 
Heraclitus, 139 
Honnfeus, 76 

Hormias (minister of Autioclius HI), 
90 n., 302 

Hormias (litigant in EgjTpt), 206 
Hermippus, 334 
Hermon, Mt., 82 n. 

Hormus, r., 100 
Hero, 350 

Herodotus, 325, 333 
Herondas, 323, 32G, 331 
Herophilus, 351-2 
Hicetas, 172 

Hierax, seo Antioclius Hiorax 
Hiero, 174-5 
Hieronymus, 335, 377-8 
Himalayas, 331 
Hindus, 2S9, 31 C, 325 
Hindu-Kush, Mt., 05, G9, 72-3, 76 - ' 
Hippalus, 290 n. • 

Hipparchus, 345-9, 360 
Hippocrates, 343, 351-2 
Homer, 339 
Huns, 73, 75 
Hydames, 19 G 
Hydaspes, r., 65-G 
Hyperidcs, C 
Hyphasis, r., 65-6, 74 
Hyroania, 68, 71 


lamhulus, 338 
lasus, 281 
laxartes, r., 68, 289 
Idumasa, 81 

Hium, 207 n., 272, 307 n., 334, 388 
Illyria, invasion by Alexander, 69 ; 
settlement of Galatians, 60 ; 
general history in third century, 
123-4 ; acts of plunder and piracy, 
161-2 ; supplies mercenaries, 162, 
233, 239 ; invasion of Jfacedon, 
124, 164; chastised by Homans, 
162, 183 ; Homan zone of observa- 
tion, 183-4 ; relations "with Gon- 
atas, 408 

India, Alexander’s campaigns, 16, 24 ; 
condition after Alexander’s death, 
66—6 ; rise of native kingdoms, 
66—7 ; campaign of Antiochus 11 1 , 
72 : conquests by Greco-Bactrian 
chiefs, 74-6 ; trade rvith Egypt, 
80-1 ; trans-continental communi- 
cations, 116, 289, 298—9 ; influence 


of Greek art, 316 ; use of Greek 
tonfruo, 323 ; alleged conquests by 
Ptolemy HI, 399 
Indus, r., 65, 72-3, 76 
Ionia, 103-7, 120 
Ionian Sea, 140, 184, 382 
Ipsus, 41-4, 46. 66, 92, 231, 237, 
256 

Iran, 67-8, 76, 211, 233, 246, 323-4, 
371, 373 
Iris, r., 96 
Iron Gates, 122-3 
Isis, 363, 371-3 
Isocrates, 246, 333 
Isthmian Games, 183, 193 
IsthmiLS, 132, 135, 144, 160, 205 
Istria, 118-19 

Italy, troubled hj' Hlyrian pirates, 
152, 183 ; raided by Agathocles, 
171 ; sends raerconarios to Sicily, 
172, 175 ; invaded by Alexander 
of Epirus, 177 ; bv Cleonymus, 
178 ; by Pyrrhus, '174, 179-80 ; 
projected invasion hy Alexander, 
1S2 ; deportation of Acha’ans, 
203 ; projected second invasion 
by Hannibal, 208 ; forbidden to 
Eumenos H, 215 ; united against 
a divided Greece, 236 ; industry, 
294 ; trade, 298-9 ; coromio art, 
314 ; imports Greek works of art, 
317 ; use of the Greek tongue, 
325 ; receives cults of Sarapis and 
Isis, 373 
Itanus, 63 


Japan, 316 
Jason, 328 
Java, 316 
Jerusalem, 227-30 

Jews in conflict with the Seleuolds, 
227—30; establish the Maccabee 
dynasty^, 229 ; make conquests, 
230 ; mercenaries in Egypt, 233, 
236 ; status at Alexandria, 268, 
274 ; tax-farmers, 301 and n . ! 
use of the Greek tongue, 323-4 ; 
discussed in Hecat.'eus’ history, 
325 ; religion, 371 ; soiuces of 
history, 378 
John Hyreanus, 230 
Jonathan, 229-30 
Jordan, r., 82 n., 91, 93 
Judma, 227-30, 238, 363, 371 
Judas, 228-9 
Justin, 379 


Kabul, 73, 76 
Kandahar, 72-3 
Kertcb, 116 
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XISTDEX 


jjtniBOtvnB, 316 

Eunfi, Mt.. 16- GonatnB, 53 ; 

Eubwa. 127 and n. , 

Bocodoa from 133; toinp- 

recainod by 1;”'*’’ .jor Alexander, 

orarj- detection '^f^^t^incdliy 

8 on of Oratonm, 110 . m 

Doron'rijeag^. ’ 

195 

Eucloidas, 162 
Encloides, 316 . lo 
Eucratiden, 7-1 

Eudoxua (ot C^^euo. 

Euomcnts. 338, 

Eulteus, 217-16 
EumoUis, 110 , ij cliancoUor of 
Eumonos of Cra^riis, 

Alexander, 1 * • Alncodonia, 

14. 233 ; P-Xf^wfu^Vittigonus I. 

10 ; noSOf“'V^._ui\ now autliorii^ 

17 ; invested t i _ ,g . inst catn- 
pmgiis 'J'^iiMitliridatosI, 

«laUons wn li^ lO- 


Eabius r*c^^^Q^l!?2, 295 ,0 

Eaynim. 252. 207-8, 370 

?SSmo;. 196-7 


Anligou.-.". - 

IVU- „ 1 „?rns 


x'-ss 

200-13 ; now territory >n 

237 . rocoi\c9 v'ltu 

Asia Minor, 212-19 . cqnivooal 
rhamacos, 90 Macedonian 

bobavioxir in ^ inigtration, 265 , 

\Vnr,21‘l-lB. “““ t. .vtlions, 308, 

t^^orolra^^t'^ritrS 

^"s"’ ondowa^odueation nt Do'P'”’ 

1 ^ 21 ’; eolleets a libr^ 2 _^^ 298 , 

Eupbrates, r.,-78, 

399 „ 33S11. 

Euripides, 32^ 3^^^ 

154, 16f 


aabiono. 24_^5, 239 

Sa"a 33^n.,358 

f.orlcs. 290 . „ nf Alacedonia, 

‘^ItooTws rot° “li'^TlO :^^f 

”^LStooTq2,;9J.;i2«. 2’^^^^^ 
Safest by.iW'f '^| i"9^12-13, 128. 

niorconarics, 8u. 10 sottlotnont jn 

w ' vui... 

plundered ny 

213 

Galen, 353 ^ 

„ \cS 

Gallipoli. 02. 140 

Gandbarn, 316 
GnS®>';/7V. 324 

S,2'^J«03.229 
Gazinra, 96 
Gela, 168 

Gerra, 74 ^jg 

Gote, lld-lb 344 

Gibraltar, 290. 

Glaucias, 46, ^^^jg^^us C 

Gonatas, e 

GracebuB, C., l ^ 221 

GracobuB, 6 ■> ^ ^55 

Gracobus, jnn.. 


« in^ 204 

HalicfvmnESUS. 

Myra". 'is 

“omiicM- ISO. '00. 

=i5“’s. 

Heoatombeoum. 

Heoatoinpyl^' 

■tiptresiaB, 4Jo 


Abdera, 326 
167 


Kuropu^, -J jgg 

^granddaughter of Philip 
Euthydornns, 71 

Euthymedea, 


Hobgo anu, ““ 

I HoUooles, 74 

Heliodowa. - 4 ' 

. 3 . 040 . 
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with Greece under Demetrius H, 
147-50 ; relations with Ill 5 Tia, 161; 
relations with Greece imder Doson, 
168-G4 ; renewed alliance with a 
Greek confederacy, 163 ; relations 
with Greece in the early years of 
Philip V, 164-5 ; the lirst Mace- 
donian War with Home, 183-6 ; 
relations with Syria and Egypt, 
186-8, 195 ; the second Mace- 
donian War, 188-93 ; loss of 
hegemony in Greece, 193 ; reorgan- 
ization by Philip, 198 ; the Third 
Macedonian War, 200-2 ; partition 
into four republics, 202 ; invasion 
by Andriscus, 203 ; annexation by 
Rome, 204 ; passage of Roman 
troops to Asia, 210 ; military 
strength, 231-3, 239 ; naval 

strength, 240 ; calendar, 246 ; 
personal union with Thessaly, 247 ; 
disappearance of nobility, 248 ; 
court institutions, 249 ; organiza- 
tion under the Antigonids, 253-5 ; 
conscription, 271 ; residence of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, 318 n. ; 
use of the common Greek tongue, 
323 ; adoption of Greek gods, 366 ; 
attitude to king-worship, 367-9 ; 
thalassooraoy, 403 ; interest in the 
Adriatic, 406 
Machanidas, 185, 192 
Maeandor, 62, 100, 212 
Slagas, 67, 84-5, 87 n., 138, 393-4 
Magnesia-ad-Mscandrum, 71 n., 279, 
281, 308 n., 310, 319, 379 
Magnesia-ad-Sipvlum, 56, 71 n., 76, 
21i; 231, 237, 239, 312 n., 333 
Malacca, 316 
Malian Gulf, 48 
MaUus, 102 

Mamortines, 172, 174^5 
Manetho, 324 
Manlius Vulso, 213 
Slantinoa, 144, 146, 149, 161, 185, 
187, 243 

Maronea, 121, 199 
Massilia, 181, 290, 301, 324, 344 
Mattathias, 228 

Media, 23, 66, 69, 70, 76-7, 110, 216, 
399 

INIedia Atropatene, see Atropatene 
Megalopolis, rebels against Gonatas, 
127 ; hostile to Sparta, 126, 129, 
155, 279 : recovered by Gonatas, 
131 ; holds aloof from the Cluo- 
monidean War, 134 ; beats off 
a Spartan attack, 135 ; rmdor 
tyranny of Aristodamus, 139; 
aimexod to the Acharan Deague, 
148, 165-0, 158 ; attacked by 


Cleomenes, 166 ; raided by Cleo- 
menes, 161 ; native town of Poly- 
bius, 336 

Megara, 64 n., 143, 242 n., 314 
Megasthenes, 66-7, 325-6 
Meleager (Macedonian officer), 11 
Meleager (son of Ptolemy I), 60 
Meleager of Gadara, 332 n. 

Memnon, 98 n. 

Memphis, 13, 218, 268-70, 274, 288, 
291, 293, 295, 368, 371-2 
Menander (of Athens), 326, 330-1, 
354 

Menander (of Ephesus), 326 
Menander (Groco-Bactrian ruler), 
74-5 

Menelaus (brother of Ptolemy I), 3^ 
6, 385, 398 

Menelaus (Jewish High Priest), 229 
Menippus, 358 
Meroe, 80, 326, 344 
Merv, 68, 258 

Mesopotamia, 77, 111, 297-9, 309, 
399 

Messana, 168, 172, 174 
Messapia, 177 . , 

Messone, excluded from Demetrius 
Hellenic League, 38 ; fortifications, 
43, 310 ; independent of Gonatas, 
126 ; hostile to Sparta, 129 ; 
accepts an jEtolian protectorate, 
146 ; stands out of Doson s 
League, 163 ; subsequently be- 
comes a membfer, 165 ; allied ^th 
Rome against Philip V, 185 ; 
annexed to the Achsean League, 
194; rebels 197-8; treaty with 
Phigaleia, 280 n. 

Metellus, 203-5 

iililetus, passes from Lysimaohus to 
Demetrius, 51, 103 ; temple of 
Apollo, 62 ; passes successively to 
Lysimachus, to Seleucus, to 
Ptolemy D, 104 ; in the First 
Syrian War, 104, 387-8 ; in the 
Second Syrian War, 105, 390 ; 
independent in 197 n.c., 107 ; 
raided by Doson, 160 ; treaties 
with Cretan towns, 242 n. ; state- 
loans, 277 n. ; wars with neigh- 
bours, 279 ; grants of franchise, 
280 n. ; pedigree rams, 293 ; 
textile workshops, 296 ; school 
endowment, 321 n. 

3Iiran, 316 
Mithra, 373 n. 

Mitliridates I of Parthia, 75-6, 226 
Jlithridates H, 75, 78 
Mithridates I of Pontus, 90 
Mithridates U, 109 
Mithridates VI, 97, 117 
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ii?dex 


K-hartu?- 80 

Kliiva Bay. 289 « 

Kidonas, 34o 
Kirghiz, 73 
Koptos, 81 
Korea, 310 

Kachares.^O 

Kaoinian Capo, 177 333 

Kacoma, lo3-B, la 
Ladoceia, loo 

B®vinusjl84:^ 16. 138 n , 352 n 
Kanua, o-», ro, 

381-3 ,,4 207, 209 

Kampsaous, Hi, ’ ji^tiocUas i*-), 
Kaodioo (sister 

Laiiriura, 294, 30 

Lehanon, 90 
WdoB, C4 n., 270 n. 

Kenmos, 315 

217 » 4 496 

BeomdasBOl, 0 ^ 

Keomdas n, 10^ 383 
Leoimatus, 7, J-i' 

Leontes, r., 83, oo 
Koosthenes, 0 
Keabos, 107 

KeucippuB, 3o» 

Leuotra, 103 
Kibyans, lo J 

Libyanites, Si 
Lilyb®uia,173 

Kocri (in S- Italy). 

Kooris, 190 430 

Knoaiuans, IT 
Buoeria, no 
Kuoretius, 350 n 

BnouUus, 211 

Byo®n^ 20, 355 

Kyoeuin, 3zu, 

KycliniB, Babe, 1 -^ ^ 264 n. 

197-8 ,44 323 

Kvdia, 1 ‘ . 1 4 ’ 443^ 165-6 

Lyaandra, 43 


^«iaclins(^|^^"ter,13 ; cam' 
Kicaia, d. f'^S.igonns I, 25-8, 

subdues Th^ce^ Minor, 

receives part ot ^3 campaip® 
Xrries AismoS B 43^g_54 . ^es 

against Demetn^l ^^j^q^este m 

relations -nfi* ^ 3 ^ . rela- 

onUs 238^. ’ 

taining strat gy.^jj. arbitrates 

acter oi rui , coinage, 310 
'091 398-9 

279 


as! reneivod alUanW^^^^ 6er 

confederacy. 38 . confiision 

roleofCassander, -* 46-7, 

after Cassander s 4 , , 

rtooivf Bem^J; 49; P^ : 

raided ^7 * Spvrrh'is 

^oned under Lysi- 

"xTchuB. 50 ; «^^^by SeleucuB 

mocbuB, 04 , p 4 oioiny Cera > 

T 67 ; accepts r Qj^ij^tiaus, ^ 
Jfj Q . ovorni^ 

S lUcopts Gonati^, I 

lU, 84; ; autliority of 

abandoned, ^4nned, 

Renatas ooi j^cted, 13- 

^rtbem ^““^..^TiFvria. 124: rela- 
rolations^vitbBl^ Ronatas, 

«“%"'131% 3!MG; ^relati^ 

125-7, 131'5’ 427-8, 0, 

ivitb Ptolemy H, bj 

141, 110 i, 9 ? jnvadod by ^ox- 

SSrnofcpM.'^'''”’"' 
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of communications, 49 ; retained 
by Gonatos, 63 ; secedes from 
Gonatas, 60 ; abstains from de- 
fence of Delphi, 60 ; losses and 
gains of Gonatas in his early reign, 
129 ; regime of Gonatas, 131-2, 
134, 136, 247, 272 ; Sparta’s hopes 
of new hegemony, 126, 133-5, 
155-9, 192 ; renewed loss of 

Gonatas’ dependencies, 139—40, 
142 ; annexations by Achaean 
League, 143, 148, 194, 286 ; 

dStolian invasions, 144, 165 ; in- 
vasions by Doson, 159-163 ; raids 
of Philip V, 166 ; unrest due to 
enmity of Achaea and Sparta, 
197-8;hostility to Rome c. 150 B.C., 
204 ; coinage, 288 ; companies of 
actors, 320 ; Select, 323 
Pelusium, 14, 91, 103, 218 
Perasa (of Rhodes), 188 
Perdiocas, 2—4, 1(1-16, 28, 35, 57, 96, 
100 

Perga, 346-7 

Pergamum, rise of the kingdom, 107- 
14 ; at war with Philip 'V, 186, 
187-8, 190 ; claim on Akms and 
Maroneia, 199 ; hostility to Per- 
seus, 200-1 ; at war with Anti- 
ochus, 207-12 ; aggrandizement, 
212 ; subsequent wars in Asia 
Minor, 213-16 ; government, 255 ; 
coinage, 273 ; treaty with Temnos, 
280 n.'; husbandry, 291 ; textile 
industry, 294, 298 ; treasmes, 302 ; 
rising of serfs and slaves, 305 ; 
architeotare, 309-10 ; sculpture, 
312—13 ; literary centre, 318, 339— 
40 ; pan-Hellenic festivals, 319 ; 
educational endowment, 321 ; 
library, 322 
Pericles, 33, 307 
Perinthus, 120 
Periocci, 164-5, 167 
Peripatetics, 343 
Persephone, 364 

Perseus, 199-203, 216, 231, 249 n. 
Persia, quiet after death of Alex- 
ander, 4 ; warfare between Alex- 
ander’s officers, 23-5 ; invasion by 
Pami, 68 ; relations with Seleu- 
cids, 69-71, 73, 76 ; invasion by 
SacJE, 75 ; provides soldiers for 
the Hellenistic armies, 231, 233 ; 
colonization, 245 ; monarchical 
disposition, 248 ; organization 
imder Seleucids, 25C!-9 ; treasure 
hauled by Alexander, 287, 294; 
viticulture, 293 ; trunk roads, 296 ; 
influence of Greek art, 316 ; 
influence upon Hindu art, 316 


Persian Gulf, 289, 299 
Persis, 24, 69, 399 
Peshawar, 316 n. 

Petra, 72, 81-2, 227, 230 
Peucestas, 24-5 
Phsedrus, 50 
Phnmaces, 96 n., 214 
Pharos (Egypt), 297 
Pharos (Illyria), 183-5, 406 
Pharsalus, 224 
Pheidias, 45 
Phigaleia, 280 n. 

Phila (d. of Antipater), 13, 16, 43, 139 
Phila (queen of Gonatas), 120 n. 
Philadelphia (Egypt), 311 n. 
Philadelphia (Palestine), 81, 91 
Phil®, SO 

Philemon, 326, 330 
Philet®rus, 108 
Philinus, 324-5 

Philip II, father of Arridajus, 1 ; 
Hellenic League, 4, 9, 18, 38, 163, 
247, 282 ; Balkan campaigns, 

122 ; organization of Macedon, 
145, 253 ; relation to Amphic- 
tionic League, 283 
Philip m, Arrid®us, 1-3, 11, 17, 19- 
21 

Philip, IV, 46 

Philip V, pact with Antiochus HI, 
93, 106, 186, 193 ; occupies the 
coast of Thrace, 121, 199 ; defence 
of northern frontier of Macedon, 
123, 165-6, 190, 198; campaign in 
Illyria, 124 ; temporarily sup- 
planted by Doson, 159-60 ; war- 
fare in Peloponnesus and ,EtoIia, 
164-6, 237 ; designs on the 

Adriatic, 183—4 ; alliance with 
Hannibal, 184 ; the First Mace- 
donian IVor, 183-6 ; raids in the 
Aegean, 186-8 ; the Second Mace- 
donian War, 189-93 ; loss of 
hegemony in Greece, 193 ; co- 
operates with Rome against Anti- 
ochus m, 195, 198 ; new dentes 
with Rome, 198-9 ; domestic con- 
flicts, 199 ; character, 199-200 ; 
suggested alliance with Antiochus, 
210 n. ; strength of his army’, 231 ; 
siegecraft, 240; wears a board, 
249 n. ; coinage, 254 ; letters to 
Larissa, 272 n. ; imder influence of 
Demetrius of Pharos, 185, 400 
Philippi, 22 
Philippides, 43 n. 

Phflippus, Marcius, 201 
Pliilo, 350 

Philochorus, 137, 333 
Philoclos, 62 
Philonides, 355 n. 
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INDEX 


Mnosimaclius, 268 n., 30- 

Jloloasi, 40> 1^^ 

Mongolia, 200 
Morava, r., 122 
Mosolnis, 329 
Mummius, 206 

tire, 318-10. 

wSSat AthcuB), 45. 60. 130 
Myonncsus, 210, --ti 
Myrinn, 316 
Mj’sia, 233 
Mytilono, 5 n., 140 n. 

Mabntajans, 81, 227, 230 
MaWa. 192, 104. 197 290 
Maucratis, 246 n., 274 

Maupactus, 106 n. 

Maxos, 382 
MonpoHsl70 

Uoaroluia, 289, 346 

Micanor, 28 
Nioias, 170 
Nieooles, 139-40 
Mioomodos ^07-» 

Nicomedes II, 2io 

Wcomodia^S^^ 35, 80-1. 
288,291,290-7, 309 

SW29T344 


260, 262, 


jNuDia, .'“-““’q— 

Kuraenius, 2»J 
MympliiB, 98 n. 


Octavius, Cn., 220 
OdossuB, 118 

CEnua,r., 102 
SSl^s&or of Alexander). 12, 

Ol^thrw. 263 333 

Ophelias, 27, 3l, re 
OrohomenuB, 277 n. 

Omnw, 72 35 226. 311 

Orontes, r., to, eo> 


Osins, 37 1-2 
Ostia, 207 
Otranto, Gulf, 1 '7 
Oudo, 74 

Osyartos, 66 
Pnionin, 122-3 

Pajstum, 180 in, 4 ^gg 

Pngas®. Gulf, 49, Arabia, 7- ; 

pftloslino, traclo scene of 

ptolomaio 1''°" , 3 . reunited by 
Sj^ipn Wars f^3.t^^ Seleucid 

Antipchus Iir jjqiionizing party, 

dominions, 226 , 0 

228: 30” colonization, 

conquests, 229-30 , 299; 

t, o, A,».lc 
323 , ra 

Pnlibotlira, 60 
Pallantiuro, 166 

Palos, Capo, 

?-?^V?^100.102.210,213n. 

PanmtiuB, 361-2 
Panchma, 338 

Pangaium, Mt., 20 

Panium, 93 298 n. 

Panticapteum, 116. ^ 

Paphlagoma, 96, 214 
Panetaceno, 24, 23U 
Parnassus, Mt., 6ii 

PalTU, 08 070 „n 

Parthenon, 45, ^ Pami, 68, 

parthia, occupie y 69, 

no; conquered by 

’ foTa? deWmont from 
70—71 , . rjo . invaded hy 

',ts?”2K“30, 0»* P'">" 
at Court, 323 
Patavium, 178 

Patrro, 00. 126 
Pntrooles, 120^8 
Patroolus. 13^ 

Patronomn l?' 9ni_3. 219 

PauUuB. ^rnili^, 201 3, 

PeisiBtratus, 308 

Peitbon, 4, 16, 23, 

Pella, 263, 318, 321 
Pellene, 144 rebeUion 

Peloponnesus, 1 _ conquests of 

n„ainst Macedon, / , ^ . g 


50 » 

L<assau'jc'^» . campaign oi 

rvith Ptolemy I. 31 . cam^^b 

PemetnuB I, 4 / , 
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Pfeolemy Ceraunus, digjlaced as heir- j 
apparent by Ptolemy II, 55 ; at 
court of Lysimachus, 57 ; murders 
Seleucus, 57 ; king of Macedon, 
58 ; defeats Gtonatas, 58, 126 ; 
killed by Galatians, 59, 123 ; 
alliance with Heraclea, 99 ; assists 
Pyrrhus against the Romans, 179 
Ptolemy EL (Philadelphus), joint-lmg 
with Ptolemy I, 55 ; receives 
Buddhist mission, 67 ; general 
policy, 79 ; enterprise in Upper 
Egypt, 79-80 ; in Red Sea, 80—1 ; 
in Arabia, 81 ; in Palestine, 81—2 ; 
conflicts with Seleucids for the 
possession of Syria, 82-6 ; acguiri- 
tions in S. Asia Minor, 102 ; in 
W. Asia Minor, 104 ; assists 
Eumenes I of Pergamum, 104, 108 ; 
losses on W. coast of Asia Minor, 
105 ; rivalry with Gonatas in 
Greece and the Aegean, 126—41 ; 
abets Pyrrhus, 128 ; prepares the 
Cluemouidean "War, 133 ; leaves 
Athens in the lurch, 134 ; defeated 
at Cos, 137 ; foments rebellion of 
Alexander, son of Craterus, 139 ; 
recovers the Cyclades, 140, 401 ; 
alliance with Rome, 182 ; strength 
of army, 231 ; strength of fleet, 
240 ; marries his sister, 250 ; 
worfe out his dynasty’s sy^om of 
government, 260, 304 ; flnancial 
policy, 263 ; amount of his income, 
264 ; government of outlying 
dependencies, 265 ; makes Egypt 
prosperous, 267 ; interest in hus- 
bandry, 292 ; coimoisseur of art, 
307 ; founds the Ptolemaieia, 319 ; 
patronizes Theocritus, 331 ; lays 
out a zoological garden, 350 ; 
deification, 368-9 ; family rela- 
tions, 390-1 

Ptolemy “ the Son,” 58, 63, 87 n., 
104-5, 390-2 

Ptolemy HI, character, 87 ; con- 
quests in liiird Syrian War, 88-9, 
397-9 ; retreat, 89 ; conquests in 
S. Asia Minor, 102 ; in W, Asia 
Minor, 105-6, 109 ; supports 

Attains I, 112 ; abets Achceus, 
113 ; attacked by Doson, 160 ; 
relations with Cleomenes, 160-2 ; 
receives thanks from Egyptian 
priests in the “ Canopus Decree,” 
263 n. ; endows Athens, 308 ; 
relations with “ Ptolemy the Son,” 
391-2 ; Aegean thalassooracy, 403 
Ptolemy IV, relations with Ethiopia, 
80 ; character, 90, 267 ; wins the 
day at Raphia, 92, 233, 237 ; 


relations with Cleomenes of Sparta, 
162-3; liberality to mercenary 
officers, 235; cult of Dionysus, 
365 ; deification, 368-9 _ 
Ptolemy V, minority reign, 93 ; 
surrenders Coele-Syria to Antioohus 
HI, 94; victim of partition-pact 
between Antiochus III and Philip 
V, 186 ; matrimonial alliance 
with Antiochus 111, 94, 206 ; sub- 
dues native rebellions, _ 217 ; re- 
ceives thanks of Egyptian pnests 
in the “ Rosetta decree,” 234 n. ; 
deification, 368 


Ptolemy lU, 80, 217-23, 379 
Ptolemy Vli (“Physcon’), 
222-3, 250, 289, 369 n. 
Ptolemy Memphites, 222 
Ptolemy VlJLi, 223—4 
Ptolemy IX, 223—4 
Ptolemy X, 224 
Ptolemy XI (Auletes), 224 
Ptolemy XH, 224 
Ptolemy Xlll, 224 
Ptolemy- Apion, 223 
Ptolemy (King of Epirus), 150 


218-9, 


Punjab, 69, 74 
Puteoli, 290, 298 
Py-dna, 20, 202, 218—10, 237 
Pyrrhon, 356-7 

Pyrrhus I, accession, 46-7 ; wii« 
Ambraoia, 47 ; campaigns agamst 
Demetrius, 49-50 ; part lang o 
Macedon, 50 ; wins Thessaly, 6o; 
expelled from Macedon and 
saly by Dysimachus, 54 ; makM 
pact with Ceraunus, 68 ; alhance 
with Glaucias of Rlyna, 46, 144 , 
invades Macedon, 127—9 ; besieg 
Sparta, 129-30 ; killed at ^os, 
130 ; character, 130-1 ; creates a 
autocracy in Epirus, 150 ; cam- 
paigns in Sicily, 173-4 ; m y* 


bigamy, 260 
Pyrrhus H, 147, 160 
Pythagoras, 346 
Pytheas, 290, 344-5 
Pythian Games, 319 


Ragusa, 161 
Raphia, 92-3, 211, 


231, 233, 236, 


Red Sea, 80-1, 289, 296, 298, 301, 
344, 399 

Rhegium, 176 , 

Rhodes, besieged by Demetrius, JO;'. 
240 ; acquires possessions m l^ria, 
103 ; allies with Antioohus 11 m 
the Second Syrian War,_ 105, 14/ , 
makes war on Byzantium, im » 
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, on 10'’, 186, 104- 

piiilopcGtnon, i'>~' 
riiintitts, n2 

Phoctca, 10b 

Phocion.C.lb 102 

Phocia, 145, 1 lb, 

pUccnico, l.)0-M“ 1 ^ Plolomy I, 

sr« 
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20 ; under ^.o., 40-1 ; 

of cmnpaign C2, 00 n.; 

ocoupicd oy yo VuIbo, 213, 

raided by Mnnl.us 
supplies u-ooj, 2J u-orsbip ol 
&Tc^^°ole!-3n 

Phlliiotis, ICO 
Phylncia, 148 
phylorebuB, 33e, 3 

Phj'soon, 222 n. ^ ^qo O- 

Pindus, Mt., 124, Antipntcr, 0 , 

Pir»uB. gumsoued ^ig^Y^by d„„o. 

cowwd^by^t^ Atbomons, 

cominoroo, 208-J 

“Sr»b 

pioiBtnroVius, 4*,-^ 

piutarob, 378 
Pluto, 372 
PolommuB, 29, 3o 

poloino, 207 u., neutrality 

Polybius, n^oo jincedon, 203; 

tween Homo ^ ^ judgment 

polycrate,, 180 regent, W: 

Poljporolio^ PPcassandor. 17-20 , 
-^l^LrUborty of Gru< 


03 . intboBervieoofAntigonus 

Poly«mdasj^-00 lO^^^l^ 

Poinpou, 256. by . 

Pompoius Trogu 2^0 

Pontus, 00, lOJ. 21 g_i9 
PopiliuB liKiins, 

Porus, 00, i- g 

Poseidon, 1°’ ^ 345 , 302, 300 

Posidonius, 33-. 34 

Prinpntius, 70, ^ Galntmns, 

Prienc, dofonc ng jg^^ing 

lu:r?reg&*.,8o...i 

Kr.a:» «.,„3g 
38® . ■ --nnlDsl. 140 n. 

sra"fe.f gy;,, ..,g. g,», 
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320n..3.0 n. H^nts, gj 
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Cyprus, ^Ppoiopoimosus, 31.104, 

Aegean and i o p Cnza, 2 1-8, 

ifoats Uemernus ‘vt^^amis. 

defeated by bim “ 35 gives 

proclaims luroseU rmg at 

ITd to Wiodos, 37 ,^uy^P ^ 

Ips«s> /n”; patrimonial alliances, 
Synn, 42 , mo ^ Seleuous, 8Z , 
43; <^’®P „ Pith Seleucus, 44, 

undorstandmg Pometnus, 

Pfds Athens agoi^y^ ^ Pyrr- 

48. 80: ipBtwes his fleet, 

bus, 47, 128^ fleet and 

48 ; thnlassocraoy, o2, 

phccnicin,, ^gxilatoathe 

^4. luamagos, Bed 

f.“ST>.'ti‘rr4 li; 

Minor, __ at Ptolemais, 27 p , 

founds a colony j^oxandria, 

Sw.fi. iSsffiiS. “i 

inetitul^ at Salamis, 385-0 , 
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GCf-l ; inalics a raid ftcross tlio 
TnxnrtPS, OS ; toinponiry ncquiHi- 
tions on Black Sea border, 90~7 : 
in W. Asia Minor, 104 ; n.«istod by 
Plnletrunis, I07-S ; innrringo with 
n Bersian princess, 250 ; pre- 
occupation witli atato afinirs, 
253 n. ; ndminifitrative policy, 
26G ; explores Central Asia, 2S9 ; 
deification, SOS 

SoloucuB II, warfare against tlio 
Partluans, CS-9 ; succeeds Anti- 
oclius n, 87 ; at war with I'tolomy 
m. 89, 102, 120-1, 141, 395-0, 
399 ; comes to terms with Cappa- 
docia, 90 ; with Pontus, 97 ; 
friendship with Smyrna, 100 n. ; 
at war with Antiochus Hierax, 
109-12; married his cousin, 250 n. 
Soloucus III, 112, 207 n. 

Soloucus IV, 210, 220, 227 
Soloucus (astronomer), 347-8 
Sellasia, lCl-3, 185, 233-4, 239, 254, 
400 

Seres, 73 
Southes, 118 
Sibyrtius, 05 

SicUy, condition at Alexander’s 
death, 107 ; domestic warfaro, 
108-9, 170-1, 172-3 ; warfare 

with Carthago, 108-74 ; becomes a 
Roman depondonoy, 174-5 ; trade 
with Rhodes, 293 n. ; slave revolt, 
305 ; dialect, 323 ; pastoral poetry, 
331 ; history by Timaius, 336 ; 
home of men of letters, 341 
Sievon, 31, 127, 139-43, 158, 307, 
334, 401 
Side, 210 

Sidoh, held by Demetrius, 44, 48 ; 
acquired by. Ptolemy I, 52 ; 
coveted by Ptolemies and Seleucids, 
82-3 ; autonomy, 268 ; commerco, 
82, 298-9 ; coinage, 299 ; the 
“ Alexander Sarcophagus,” 313 
Silonus, 324-5 
Simon, 229-30 
Simonides, 326 
Sinai, 35 
Sind, 73 

Sinope, 11, 64, 90-7, 214 
Smyrna, loyalty to Seleucus H, 
100 n., 109 ; secedes to Attalus I, 
111 ; appeals to Rome against 
Antioclius m, 207, 209 ; favoured 
by Seleucids, 272 ; town plan, 309 ; 
worship of Rome, 370 
Socotra, 338 
Socrates, 356-7 
Sogdiana, 75 
Soli, -88, 102 


FROM 1128 TO MG B.C. 

Solon, 9 

Somaliland, 80-1, 215, 301 
Sophagasenua, 72 
Soplicno, 70 n. 

.Sophocles, 338 n. 

Sopliron (Solenoid ofiicor), 106 
Sophron (admiral of Ptolemy III), 
141 

Sosibius (minister of Ptolemy WJ. 

90-1, 03, 206, 405 
Sosibius (historian), 333 
Sosistratus (tho Elder) 107-8, 176 
Sosistratus (tho Younger), 172-3 
Sosthonos, 60, 62 
Sostratus, 297 
Sotoria, 145, 319 
Spain, 188, 345 

Sparta, holds aloof from Lamian War, 
7 ; excluded from Demetrius’ 
Greek League, 38 ; escapes capture 
by Demetrius I, 47-8 ; heads a 
war against Goimtas, 126-7 ; be- 
sieged by Pyrrhus, 129-30 ; par- 
ticipates in tho Chremonidean 
War, 133-5 ; defeated by Slcgn- 
lopolis, 136 ; habitual hostility to 
Gonatas, 143 ; holds tho Isthmus 
against tho AJtolians, 144 ; 
threatens tho Jlossenians, 146 ; 
social revolution, 152-7, 304 ; gains 
and losses under Cleomonos III, 
165-61 ; captured by Doson, 163 ; 
allies with /Etolia, 105 ; supplies 
Tarentum with generals, 177-8 ; 
at war with Achaea, 186, 190 ; 
tp-aimy of Kabis, 192 ; incorpora- 
tion into Achaean League, 194 ; 
institutions recast by PJiilopcemen, 
197 ; Lyem-gus’ institutions re- 
sumed, 198 : appeals to Romo 
against Aohxa, 204; feud with 
Megalopolis, 165, 279 ; municipal 
industry, 296 
Spartocids, 116-7 
Sporcheus, r., 145 
Sphaerus, 166 

Stoics, 66, 320, 317, 360-2, 360, 373, 
376 

Strabo, 346 
Strato, 355 
Stratocles, 34, 44 

Stratoniee (queen of Seleucus I and 
Antiochus I), 43, 64 
Stratoniee (queen of Demetrius II of 
jMacedon), 111-2, 147 
Strymon, r., 203 
Sudan, 79-80 
Suez, 80-1 
Susa, 23-4 

Susiana, 76-7, 293 n., 399 
Syene, 344, 407 
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offers mcxlJation in rrnrs of Greek 
Homolantl, 16G, 186 ; alleged early 
treaty ■vrilh Kome, 183 n. ; opposi- 
tion to Philip V, 186-8 ; invokes 
help of Eoino, 188, 206; naval 
operations in Second ^lacedonian 
War, BO ; supplies contingent for 
the Third Macedonian War, 201 ; 
naval operations in the Boman 
war against Antiochus m, 209- 
10 ; acquires S.W. Asio Minor, 
212-13; offers mediation in Third 
Macedonian War, 214 ; loses main- 
land territory, 214-10 ; offers 
mediation between Antiochus III 
and Ptolemy VT and VM, 218; 
tlmlassooraoy in the second con- 
turj% 242, 283 ; war-organization, 
270 ; revenue from tolls. 277 : 
earthquake, 280 ; gift of Athenian 
franchise, 280 ; vitioultiiro, 203 ; 
ceramic industry, 206; commerce, 
293-0; banking, 301; dialect, 323; 
study of rhetoric, 333 ; king- 
worship, 369 n. 

Borne, enlists Batxlaninns against 
Mnccdon, 123 ; campaigns ogainst 
HljTinn piracy, 101-2 ; conquest 
of Sioilj*, 174-0 ; protoctorato in 
S. Italy, 170-7 ; friction with 
Tarontum, 177-8; war with Pyrr- 
lin«, 179-80 ; alliance with Mns- 
siUn, 181 ; early contacts with 
Orwee, 182-3 ; ’ challenged by 
Philip V, 184 ; First Jtnco<ioninn 
\Vnr, Isi-O; Second Mnce<Ioninn 
IVar, 188-94; campaign acainst 
Antiochus III in (Irecce, 19t-0; 
Aholinns sulKlued, 190; <linicultics 
of protectorate in Oreec(\ 190-8; 
later ndalions ss-ith Philip V, 
198-9; the Iliird Mncc^lonian 
M'ar, 200-3; final rcttlement of 
Jtneeden and Crecce, 203-0 ; 
negotiatien-s with Antiochus 111, 
297-9 : naval campnign ngniiist 
Antioehurt in, 209-10 : vlcterj" 
o! Mertsf ’10, 211-12 : terms im- , 
jKwl tspou Anlicx'hus TU, 212-13 ; j 
later ri'jations with rtnte-i of A>.ia 1 
Minor, 213-16 j rrlnlions with the ! 
l.-.tcr ptop-mic^. 218-.19, 225-5; j 
x'ith tin later Sn!''-)cid!'. 220-1, ’ 
227 ; tn'Sty with Judaw, 229 and , 
:i, ; rer.wm for viMcrit-, over | 
Crr-'l. .. 2?'P. 2 If': inlhi'’r,(n of | 
ArvSi-.'.f^turn, ,5.19, ,311;! 

i*rqn sssw*.** of t 

art, 51 7 i u<n of ihf tlmck {ringtic, * 
52}-', s appr'^inSiors hy Pijljd'iu.% t 
35'*, -7 ■ cht-'i of tl,' Tli’W,:; c-n- ' 


quest upon Greek literature, 342, 
354 ; attitude to Stoicism, 362 ; 
worship by Greek cities, 370; pupil 
of Hellenistic Greece, 376 ; causes 
of clash with Greece, 400 
Bosetta Stone, 234 n., 270 n. 
Boxnno, 2, 20, 29, 65 
Bussin, 115-17, 298, 314-15 

Snea?, 76, 78 

Salamis, 34-5, 48, 240, 3S6-G, 393 
Sallcntines, 178 n. 

Samaria, 4-1 n., 91, 228 n. 

Samnites, 177-8, 182 
Samos, claimed by Athens. 6 ; 
naval base of Ptolemies, 104, 137, 
186, 188 ; enpturo by Antioehus 
n, 105 ; attacked hy Philip V, 
107, 188 ; Econo of naval action in 
190 it.c., 210 ; free corn distribu- 
tions, 270 ; viticnlturo, 293 ; offers 
worship to Lj’sandcr, 307 
Saraothrnco, 138, 339, 317 n., 305 
Sandrakottos, sco Chnndraguptn. 
Sangarius, r., 97-8 
Sampis, 363, 371-3 
Sardes, 40, 61. 62, 83, 87, 108-11, 113, 
387-8 

SannaliaiM, 117, 110 

Satyrus, 331 

Scepsis, 2D, 369 n., 384 

Sceptics, 3.56-7, 301 

Scerdilaidn.s, 15), 183-4 

Scipio iEmilinntis, 223, 330 

Scipio Afriennus, 170, 210-11, 239 

Scipio, la.. 100, 210 

Scopas, 93, 101 

Scythia, 75, 115, 117 

Seistan, 72-3, 75 

^leucia-ad-Orontcm, 88-9, 91-2, 

112. 210. 209. 309, 370 n. 

Snlouc!ii n<i-Ticrii!i, 70. 72, SS, 257, 
27.-t n.. 29S-9. 309, 347, 387. 399 
S*'i™ci», 82, 83-J. so, 5S9 
Sn1cuni« I, murdnr.t I’enliccns, 1,5; 
oppoco? iCumcnr-j, 23 ; Ihn't frern 
Anligonus 1, 25 ; (•t'nttrc't Baby- 
Ionia, 2-8 ; exdudfvl frtjiu of 

311 n.n., 29. 38 1; warfarn »rith 
Anti.-n-iui, 29-30, 32; prorialmi 
hinwlf king. 36 ; win^ tlw ea'-terti 

provinrtv, •lU; d«ics!fn AwigcHUt 

at lj-»tis 41 ; with 

Ptolnmy 1 atxnts Sjri’t, 42, hZ ; 
wlatietss v-itli I>n:o> Srr.i'', 43-4; 
nr-qui.w-i Cf'i.-io, 48; rapsunw 
nnmniri':", 51-2; i.jwj. 

usa'-ti'i'i at r c.mijnriiam, 56 : t Inl.T.n 
5f«t'<ion. ,',6-T; munPtef by 
Ihchctiy G-reu-.o-*. 5,7 : charc-bw, 
57 ; rn}'.;io;t-« with Cl.SRdriigtint*. 
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Trond, 20, 100, 112, IH, 212 
Tryphon. 220, 220-30 
Tubin'!. 205 
Turkestan, 2S0 
Tylis, 118-10, 122 

Tyre, bo'iiogod by Antigonu-", 26; 
hold by IJomotriiit!, <}•], 48 ; ac- 
quired by Ptolemy I, 02 ; coveted 
by Ptolemies and SoloucidR. 82-3 ; 
captured by Antioclius III, 01 ; 
outonomy, 208; commerce, 208; 
coinage, 290 

Utica, 170 

Vcnusin, 178 

Xonodicus, 171 

Xerxes (king of Persia), 7, 35, CO-1, 
190 


FROM .*523 TO 11 G B.C. 

j Xerxes {king of Armenia), 70 

Yavann'!, 74 
Yemen, SO 
Yueh-Tchi, 75 


Zagnij;, Mt., 70 
Zninn, 189 n., 239 
ZnriadriB, 70, 75-0 
Zebirget, isle, 80 

Zeno (bailiff of Apollonius), SO n., 

Zeno (philosopher), 321, 300, 30,. n. 
Zenodotus, 339 

Zouf, 43, 70, 228, 308, 301-5, 368, 
373-4 
Zeuxis, 70 
Zibtetcs, 97-8 
ZopjTion, 115, 117 
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Togoa, 6 n., 1 > 

Tclmossus, 201 n. 

Toranos, 280 n. 

Tonos, 352 n. ii4, 210, 270 m, 

Toos, 04 n.t * 

280 n., 320-1 
Touta. 151. 183 
Thasos, 187f 

Thobais, 80 destroyed y 
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The World we Lal'ch in 
I llustrated by ‘ Fish.’ 51. net. 
Str.ain’Ed Relations 
I llustrated by H. Stuart Menzies 
and Hen-dy 6s. net. 

The World’s Workers 

Illustrated by ‘Fougasse*. 

Sr. net. 

Adam’s Apples 

Illustrated by John REyNOLDS. 

5J. net. 

GRAHAME (Kenneth) 

’The Win-d in the Willows 

7T. 6 d. net. 
Also illustrated by Eilnest H. 

Shepard. 7/. 6 d. net. 

Pocket Edition, uniKustrated, 

Cloth, 31, Od. net. 
Green Ji/crocea, tt. 6 d. net. 
See aUo Milne (A. A.) 
HADFIELD (J. A.) 

Psychology an-d Mor.als. 61. net, 
HALL (H. R.) 

The Ancient History op the 
Near East. £t is. net. 

’The Ciatlization op Greece in 
the Bron-ze Age £i tor. net. 


HEATON (Rose Hcnnlkcr} 

The Perpect Hostess 

Decorated by A. E. Taylor. 

71, 6 d. net. Gift Edition, £t tt. net. 

Tup Perpect Schoolgirl 

31. 6 d. net. 

HERBERT (A. P.) 

Helen ai- 6 d. net. , 

Derby D.av as. 6 d. net. 

T.ANTTVY Towtrs as. 6 d. net. 
Hon-eybubele & Co. 3 t, ^ 4 . net. 
Mi'-lejadinc Cases in the Coscion 
Law. With an Introduction by 
Lord Hew.aht. 51- «"• 

More Misle.adlnc Cases sr. net. 
Wisdom for the Wise 

Illustrated by George Morrow. 

sr- ntl. 

The Wheretore and the Why 
I llustrated by George Morrow. 

3T. 6d. net. 

The Bomber Gipsy 31. Cd. net. 
The Secret Battle 31. 6<f. net. 
Tht House by the Kitxa 

31. Cd. net. 

HOLDSWORTH (Sir W. S.) 

A History op English Eavy 
Nine Volumes. £i st. net each. 
Index Volume. £t tt. net. 

HUDSON (W. H.) 

A Shepherd’s Lee 

Illustrated. lor. Cd. net. 

Also unillustrated. 3r. Cd. net. 

HUTTON (Edward) 

Cities of Sicily 

Illustrated, lor. Cd. net. 
Milan a.nd Lo.mbardy 
TT tE Cities of Ro.magn.a an-d the 
Maroies 

Siena and Southern ’Tuscany 
Naples and Southern Italy 
Illustrated, Each 8r. Cd. net. 
AWayparer in Unknown ’Tuscany 
’The Cities op Spain 
The CiTTEs or Umbria 
COUNTRY Walks about Florence 
Rome 

FLORENCE A.VD N0RTHER.V TtSCA.Vr 
Ventce and Venetia 

Illustrated- Each yr. Cd. net. 
HYAMSON (Albert M.) 

Palestine Old and Neay 

Illustrated. 71. Cd. net. 

A History op the Jews in 
Englan-d 

Illustrated. lot. Cd. net. 
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BIRMINGHAM (George A.) 

A WXSTAimt IN- IIUNOARV 

Illustrated. St. 6d. net, 
Spiu-ikin-s ; Essaa-s 31. M. net. 
Ships AND Smuno-'W'a.t : Essays 

31. 6d. net. 

BUDGE (Sir E. A. tVoUls) 

A History or Bniioru: Nldia 

AND ADY-SSIN-IA 

Illustrated. 3 vols. £3 131. M. net. 
CHARLTON (Moynt) 

PATai ; Titn Story op a MoNonn. 
Illustrated bj* G. D. Araioor. 

5s. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.) 

All is Grist 6t. net. 

The Ballad of the White Horse 
31. 6 J. net. 
Mitt illustrated by Roeert 
Aostin. tat. fid. net, 

Charles Dicken-s 
C o.\tR to Thin-k of It . . 
Gendrally Speaih.n-o 
All Thlnos Con-sidered 
TRES turoaos Trifus 
pANaES VERSUS FaDS 
Alawis and DISCURSION'S 
A Miscellany- op Men 
The Uses of Diytrsity- 
The Ouellve of Savitt 
The Fly-ino Inn Et1clt31.6d.net. 
Wi.NB, Waybi and Sond 

It. fid. net. 

CLUTTON-BROCK (A.) 

What is the Kingdosi of Heaven ? 
ESSAY'S ON Art 
Shakespeare’s Hasilet 

Each St- net. 
More Essays on Books 
Essays on Religion 
More Essays on Religion 

Each fir. net. 
Shelley-, the Man and the Poet 
I llustrated. 7t. fid. wet. 
Essays on Books 
Essays on Literature and Life 
Essays on Life Each 31. fid. net. 
CRAYYXEY (Ernest) 

The Mystic Rose. Revised and 
Enlarged by Theodore Bester- 
JIAN. 2 vols. £i lot. net. 
Studies of S.avaces and Sex 
Edited by Theodore Bester.man 
sot, fid. net. 
Dress, Drinds and Druais 
Edited by Theodore Bester- 
MAN. I at. fid. net. 


CURLE (J. H.) 

The Shadoiv-Shoiv fit. net. 

Also, 3t. fid. net. 
This World op Ours 

71. fid. net. 

To-day and To-morrow 

fit. net. 

■nils World Fmsr fit. net. 

DUGDALE (E. T. S.) 

Golyian Diployiatic Documents, 
1871-1914 

In 4 vols. Vol. I, 1S71-90. 
Vol. II, iSpi-S. Vol. HI, 1S9S- 
1910. Vol. IV, 1911-1914. 

Each £l It. net. 
EDWARDES (Tickner) 

The Lore of the Hon-ey-Bee 
Illustrated. 7r. fid. and 3r. fid. net. 
Bcekeepino for All 

Illustrated. 3r. fid, net. 
The Bee-Master of Warrilow 
Illustrated. 7t. fid. net. 
Bee-Keeping Do’s and Don’ts 
ar. fid. net. 

Lift-Luck on SotmiEKN Roads 
St. tut. 

EINSTEIN (Albert) 

Relativity : The Special and • 
Gen’ERAL Theory St. net. 
SlDttlCirrs O.N RELAnVITY 

3t fid. net, 

’The Meanino of Relatiytty 

St. net. 

’The Bromd-ian Movement 

St. net 

EISLER (Robert) 

’The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist. 

Illustrated, £2 is. net. 
FIELD (G. C.) 

Moral ’Theory fit. net. 

Plato and His Contemporaries 
tat. fid. net. 

FINER (H.) 

’The TTieory' and Pr.actice of 
Modern Gover.n-me.nt. 2 vols. 

£2 at. net. 

FYLEMAN (Rose) 

Fairies and Ckisln-evs 
The Fairy Green 
The Fairy Flute 

Each at. net. 

'The Raindoyv Cat 
Eight Little Plays for Cihldren 
Forty- Good-night Tales 
Forty Good-morning Tales 
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LUCAS (E. V .) — continued 
Loiterer’s Haritst 
Luck of the Year 
Events and Embroideries 
A Fronded Isee 
A Rover I Would Be 
Giving ant) Receiving 
Her Infinite Variety 
Encounters and Diversions 
Turning Things Over 
Traveller’s Luck 
Windfall’s Eve 
Advisory Ben 
At the Sign of the Dove 

Each 31. bd. net. 
The Phantom Journal 
Zigzags in France 
Visibility Good Each 6«. net. 
French Leaves. Illustrated. 

’The Barber’s Clock 
Roving East an-d Roving West 
Each St. net. 
'The Mors I See of Men . . .* 
Out of a Clear Sky 
If Dogs Could Write 
'. . . AND such Small Deer ’ 

Each 3s. bd. net, 
No-Nose at the Show 
niustiated by Persis Kih.mse. 

2t. bd. net. 

The Pekinese National Anthem 
I llustrated by Persis Kir.mse. 

If. net. 

See aUo Lamb (Charles). 

LYND (Robert) 

Rain, Rain, Go to Spain 

St. net. 

It’s a Fine World 
The Green IMan 
The Pleasures of Ignokvncb 
The Goldfish 
The Little Angel 
The Blue Lion 
The Peal of Bells 
The Orange Tree 
The Money-Box Each 3s. bd. net 
MACAULEY (Thurston) 

The Festivt Board 
Decorations by A. E. Taylor. 

51. net. 

McDOUGALL (WlUlam) 

An iNTRODuenoN TO Social 
Psychology tot. bd. net. 
National Welfare and National 
Decay 61. net. 

An Outline op Psychology 

lot. bd. net. 


An Outline of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy ISI. net. 

Body and Mind izt. bd. net. 
Character ant) the Conduct of 
Life lor. (>d. net. 

Modern Materialism and Emerg- 
ent Evolution is. bd. net. 
Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems 7t. bd. net. 

A Brief Outline of Psychology : 
Normal and Abnormal 

fit. bd. net. 

MALLET (Sir C. E.) 

A History of the University of 
Oxford. 3 Vols. Each £t is. net. 

MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

'The Blue Bird fit. net. 

Also, illustrated by F. Cayley 
Robin-son. lot. bd. net. 

Our Eternity 6t. net. 

The Unknown Guest 6t. net. 
Poems 5t. net. 

The Wrack of the Storm 6t. net. 
The Burgomaster of Stilemdnde 
sr. net. 

The Betrothal 6t. net. 

Mountain Paths fit. net. 

The Great Secret yt. bd. net. 
The Cloud that Lifted and The 
Power of the Dead yt. bd. net. 
Mary Magdalene is. net. 

MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. CASE. 
The Life of Marlowe and Dido, 
Queen of Carthage fit. bd. net, 
Ta-mburlain-b, I;and II tor.bd.net. 
The Jew of Malta and The 
Massacre AT Paris ioj.bd.net. 
Poems tot. bd. net. 

Doctor Faustus St. 6d, net. 
Edward II lot. bd. net. 

MASEFIELD (John) 

On the Spantsh Main St. bd. net. 
A Sailor’s Garland 31. bd. net. 
Sea Life in Nelson’s Tlmb 

71. bd, net. 

METHUEN (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Verse 
Shakespeare to Hardy : An 
Anthology of English Lyrics 

Eaeh, Cloth, bs, net. 
Leather, yt. bd. net. 
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^-geov. W. n:D..P«'n 

noos Vor?.W TO M-tt 

T CT Dogs DcuGirr 
Ml. SonTS ov Dora j , 

Each, lUustnitKJ. 3 »- '>"• 

Porrns 

LCT’s talk or DOCS 
Luckt- 6.. «'• 

•Om FnitSD 

Wlttd by Rosm-aso JOHNS. 

Volumes 

Tire CwiLK 
Tire CocKtn Sp.aMO. 

Tire roK-Tmiiir» 

Tire rniiscBE 
Tire AinroALE 

Tire 6 J. "'(• 

TiiF. Snxs SE-^ 
fPije ‘Five Nations 
DH'ARTS'C'TA^J^® 

Tire A EM>S BETS' 'P j famous 

Four Edit o« ot 
volumes of poems 

7 .- W- 

Cloth, 6>. w(. E'‘''.^";^’'votomes 
3- 

each booKt ^ „__vebse 
A KiFLlNO AnTROLO 

Leather . , td. net. 

Pod"s WOM RW'""? 
Twenty Poems ori, 

KiPLINO 2,. net. 

A aioicE OF Songs 

SELECTED Poems 

LAISTNEU IM; ,N WESTERN 

WfrK'^tcAs. sw 

edited by gach, 

volumes. 

^^^irs:^-^rrd\net 


10$. 6d. net- 
t$. net. 

6<f. keL 

. (id. net. 
IS. net. 
1$. net. 
2S. net. 


3 '- 

3 «- 


JS^f^OMAN- easy chair 

secrets oe s,.'6d. U'<- 

lodge (Sir *^Ic*^Usi''ERSE 

Tire SURMYal of „ct. 

Modern PR°?,'^^ ^.. 

orFAmi 

X^NOFSLreVlVAL 

^nre‘u«OE CHARTS EA'-^, 

x'MVttER THE MACICAL 5 ^* 

,,4 RONtB 

A wanderer in^^ 6^, ,,„ 

A Wanderer among 

tj.v.ll-c.as>sia.ndon 

by CLAODE A. 
Also, lUustratea g 

Shepferson, a. ■ •^- 

Also. India ,,,. 

Also, India PapeE^^ ,,„ 

THE gentlest Art 
rr,,r SECOND POST 

S 22 °T 3 «' 5 rAN 0 THER 
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SURTEES (R. S.) » 

Hxkdvev Cross 

Mr. Sponge’s SportiSG Tour 

Ask Mamm\ 

Mr. Facet Ro.mford' 5 Hotra>s 
PL.UN OR RiNGEETS ? 

Hillingdon Hall 

EccA, illustrated. 7t. C'i. ttet. 
JoRRocKS’s Jaunts Aja> Jollities 
Hawbuck Grange 

Bcc^tf illustrated, 6s. net^ 

TAtXOR (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work 

' £i IS. net . 

Plato; Ti.auel's and Critias 

6s. net . 

Elements of MetapiItsics 

I2S. 6d. net . 

TILDEN (tVlUIam T.) 

The Art or Lawn "Tennis 

Reiised Edition , 

- Singles and Double? 

Each , illustrated, 6s. siet. 
'The Common Sens6 of Lawn 
Tennis 

M.atch Plat and the Spin of the. 
Ball 

Each , illustrated, ss. net . 
TILESTON (Mary Vi .) 

Dailt Strength for Dailt Needs 

3S. 6 d . net . 
India Paper, Leather , 6r. rret , 
UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 

Mysticism. Revised Edition . 

I St . net . ■ 

The Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of To-day 7s. 6d. net . 


Man and the Siter.vatur.al 
, . . 7*. 6d. net . 

Concerning the Inner Life 

• 2S. net. 

The House of the Soul us. net . 

VARDON IHarryJ ' 

How’ TO Play Golf 
Illustrated. 5s. net . 

AATLDE (Oscar) 

The Works 

In x6 Vols. Each 6s. 6 d . ret . 

I. Lord Arthur Saatle's Crlme 
A.VD the Portrait of Mb. W. H. 

II. The Duchess of Padua 

III. Poems 

IV. Lady Wl\der.mehe’s Fan 

V. A Woman of No Importance 

VI. An Ideal Husband 

ni. The Iaiportance of Being 
Xarnest 

VIII. A House of Po.megranatis 

IX. Intentions 

X. De Profundis and Prison 
Leittrs 

.XI. Essays 

XH. Salo.me, a Florentine 
Tragedy, .and La Sainte 

COURTISANE 

XIV. Selected Prose of Oscar 
Wilde 

XV. Art a-vd Decoration 

XVI. For Love of the Kino 

ss. net . 

XVII. Vera, oh the Nihilists 

WILLIAMSON (G. C.) 

The Book of Fasiille Rose 
R ichly Illustrated. £8 8s. net . 


METHUEN’S GQi.tEANtQNS TQ MQTIEBN &TUOIES 
Sp.AIN. E. Allison Peers. las. 6 d . net . 

GeralaNY. J. BithelL lys. net. 

Italy. E. G. Gardner, izs. 6rf. net . 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Eeieh r6s. net . 

I. 476 to 911. By J. H. BATTER. 

II. 911 to 1198. By Z. N. Brooke. 
ni. 1198 to 1378. By C. W. Previte-Orton. 
rv. 1378 to 1494. By W. T. WAUGH. 

V. 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT. 

1610 to 1715. By E. R. ADAIR. 

VII. 1715 to 1815. By W. F, Reddar 


' VII. 1715 to 1815. By W. F, ReddaWAY. ' 

VlII. 1815 to 1923. By Sir J, A. R. Marriott. 

Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Grahames 

WiUows.* Collected 

Those Webe the D 
BY®\m OF intooW'°n 

NOT toat it MATTEBS 

If 1 May 
The Sunny Side 
TO R® HO""® Mysteby 

oscE A Week 
The Holiday Round 

by Eoch 3i. 6<». «"• 

WNNre.T.u:-PooH 

Now We ®pooh cobneb 
The House at Shepabd. 

EichiUrntratad by E-t 

6d. fl'b robW Stoby 

CHBISTOPH® ROB"* 

?£Ud by E. H. SP^A^- 

THE anusTontEB ROBIN Bmnp- 
DAY book SlIEPABD. 

Illustrated by t. 


SONGS FBOM ‘ WHEN WB 
^“'^Veby Voung • 

teddy 

niOM 'jSVHEN „eU 

•TO WNO’S BBEAKFAST^^^ 

SONGS EBOM ‘ Now '^B „tt. 

MOBE ‘VEBY young’ S0NG| 

the Husts OF POOH 

In each ca jn'isic by H. 

A. A- M^^3®’^f;'nrthe decora- 
FKASER-SIMS^b SHEPARD, 
tions by 

^’°^SS^Heabt of LONDON^ 

Also, witlt Scissor Cuts ^Y 
Hroo®-. London 

?S&oFl-«po"..6d.«e,. 


V^TaSofEnS 

Studies in the 

perry (tw JO J^^OIC and 

THE OBIGlN ot 

religion CIVIUIATION 

TO Gbowti' of 

THE CHODBEN OF THE 

6 'Volu^* ^ 1st TO THE 

Vrti I. From tm 
^ AND xvniiH 

voi. n. ■ntsXviiTH AC 

Pynasiks XXXtb 

Voi. in. 5 HXTB TO 
DTN^e the 

^'^••toS.WC , 5 ,. „s.. 

V«f THE 

Aors - - ^ Pools. 

By STANLEY * JO,, net. 


„HSO»V .» 

Cbord) £i »• 

^OM^ENGEISH DIAKt®^ 

SCOTTISH AND IBISH 

s^EU. .-■ « - 



